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of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements 
for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  FACTOR  STRUCTURES  OF  THREE  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  SEX  ROLES  OF  WOMEN  AND  MEN 

By 

Barbara  Bourne  Pucker 
June  1979 

Chairperson:     Larry  C.  Loesch 

Major  Department:    Counselor  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  factor  structures  of 
three  different  aspects  of  the  sex  roles  of  men  and  women  and  to 
determine  if  such  structures  are  invariant  across  sex.    The  concepts 
examined  were  two  general  ones,  Women  and  Men,  and  four  specific  ones. 
Women  a±  Home,  Men  at  Home ,  Women  at  Work,  and  Men  at  Work.  The 
results  of  this  study  will  assist  in  determining  if  men  and  women 
perceived  these  roles  in  a  like  manner.     If  they  do  not,  the  compari- 
sons made  between  these  two  groups  on  a  construct  such  as  sex-role 
stereotyping  could  be  invalid  because  any  difference  found  could  be 
due  to  variations  in  factor  structure  rather  than  differences  in  levels. 

The  study  sample  included  251  male  and  250  female  undergraduates 
below  the  age  of  26  who  were  attending  the  University  of  Florida.  A 
25-item  instrument  utilizing  the  semantic  differential  technique  was 
administered  to  these  subjects  during  the  Summer  Quarter  of  1978.  A 
principal  axis  factor  analytic  solution  was  performed  on  the  item 
intercorrelation  matrices  for  each  sex  on  each  section  of  the  instru- 
ment.   A  scree  test  was  utilized  to  determine  the  actual  number  of 
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factors  for  each  section  after  which  these  factors  were  rotated 
obliquely  to  simple  structure.    The  number  of  factors  differed  between 
groups  and  between  concepts.    The  factors  were  found  to  be  moderately 
correlated. 

None  of  the  factor  structures  underlying  the  six  sections  were 
found  to  be  invariant  across  sex.    Whi le  many  factors  were  common  to 
both  groups,  the  men  consistently  required  more  factors  to  explain  the 
variance  occurring  in  their  responses.    This  variation  in  number  of 
factors  ranged  from  minimal  for  the  sections  Men  and  Women  at  Work 
to  moderate  for  the  sections  Women  and  Men  at  Work  to  extreme  for  the 
sections  Women  at  Home  and  Men  at  Home.     Inadequacy  of  instrument  was 
suggested  as  an  alternative  hypothesis  to  actual  difference  in  factor 
structure  in  the  case  of  the  sections  having  minimal  differences. 
However,  the  consistent  finding  that  the  data  of  the  male  subjects 
produced  more  factors  than  did  the  data  of  the  female  subjects  suggested 
that  these  men  viewed  the  roles  presented  to  them  in  a  more  complex 
manner  and  that  they  discriminated  between  aspects  more  than  did  the 
women  in  the  sample. 

A  second  finding  was  that  both  men  and  women  generally  considered 
the  roles  of  women  as  related  to  the  affective  portion  of  their  per- 
sonalities while  those  of  men  were  consistently  viewed  as  potent  in 
nature.    There  was  some  inconsistency  in  the  way  women  viewed  their  role 
in  the  home  as  witness  an  ambivalence  in  the  way  the  general  sex- role 
item,  Masculine-Feminine,   loaded  for  female  subjects  on  the  section 
Women  at  Home.  ' 

Two  different  suggestions  were  offered  for  applying  the  knowledge 
gained  In  this  study.    The  first  pertained  to  counseling  of  clients  and 
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suggested  that  counselors  should  be  alert  for  clients  who  present  a 
narrowness  of  focus  about  their  sex  roles  and  should  help  them  under- 
stand and  deal  with  this  phenomenon.    The  second  suggestion  tied  in 
with  actual  use  of  measurement  devices  and  stated  that  counselors  shou 
make  certain  that  the  factor  structure  for  any  instrument  used  is 
invariant  across  groups  before  using  it  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

"Sex  is  the  primary  category  for  the  classification  of  human 
beings  .  .  .  and  divisions  of  roles  by  sex  occurs  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  in  all  social  organizations,  animal  as  well  as  human  .  .  .  (Wes- 
tervelt,  1978,  p.  II).    Perhaps  because  of  its  very  basic  and  obvious 
nature,  the  temptation  to  assign  specific  behaviors  and  expectations  by 
sex  has  been  almost  irresistible.    However,  this  division  of  roles  nas 
limited  the  ways  in  which  men  and  women  may  fulfill  the  talents  that 
they  possess,  leading  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  sex-role  stereotyping. 
In  order  to  effectively  counteract  this  problem,  an  understanding  of 
the  perceptions  men  and  women  have  of  their  roles  must  be  reached  on 
a  basic,  conceptual  level.    Only  then  can  behavioral  scientists  develop 
possible  interventions  that  will  be  based  on  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  sex-role  stereotyping  phenomenon. 

Background 

Interest  in  the  changing  roles  of  women  has  gained  prominence  in 
recent  years.    Women  are  finding  support  for  reevaluation  of  their 
roles  from  the  women's  movement,  and  they  are  demanding  that  their  needs 
be  considered. 

More  recently  .  .  .  the  women's  movement  has  aroused  conscious- 
ness of  another  set  of  injustices  /other  than  those  of  minority 
racial-ethnic  groups/  and  again  forced  reexamination  of  pre- 
viously unquestioned  actions  and  beliefs.     (Cole  &  Hanson, 
1975,  p.  3) 
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Woman  are  reaching  out,  testing  their  limits  and  finding  that  these 
limits  are  either  self-imposed  or  imposed  by  others.    This  has  em- 
boldened them  to  study  their  roles  in  the  hope  of  finding  their  genesis 
and  ways  to  broaden  them.    Men,  too,  are  finding  their  roles  restric- 
tive and  are  trying  to  find  new  ways  to  express  the  more  gentle  emotions 
that  have  been  forbidden  by  the  expectations  of  their  cultures. 

Enlightened  counselors,  psychologists,  educators,  and  sociologists 
are  also  lending  support  to  this  cause.    Many  in  the  helping  professions 
are  seeking  ways  to  assist  women  and  men  to  find  new  methods  to  realize 
their  potential-  for  growth.    New  techniques  such  as  consciousness- 
raising  and  assertiveness  training,  traditionally  used  with  women,  have 
of  late  been  used  by  men  in  an  effort  to  widen  the  scope  of  their  roles. 
However,  while  these  methods  have  been  successful,  there  is  still  much 
ground  to  be  covered.    To  cope  most  effectively  with  sex-role  stereo- 
typing, a  full  understanding  of  its  makeup  must  be  realized. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  if  the  underlying  factor 

structure  of  different  conceptualizations  of  the  sex  roles  of  men  and 

women  is  the  same  for  both  sexes.    Specifically,  the  following  concepts 

were  examined  for  possible  differences  in  factor  structure: 

Do  men  and  women  differ  in  their  conceptualizations  of  the 
fol lowing  terms: 

1 .  Women 

2.  Men 

3.  Women  at  Home 

4.  Men  at  Home 

5.  Women  at  Work 

6.  Men  at  Work 


Rationale  for  the  Study 

Most  studies  dealing  with  sex  roles  and  sex-role  stereotyping  have 
assumed  that  the  various  roles  of  men  and  women  mean  the  same  to 
these  subgroups  and  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  use  a  univariate  test 
of  difference  such  as  the  ANOVA  or  the  t-test  to  determine  if  the  group 
differ  on  the  strength  of  the  measure  used.    This  method  of  dealing 
with  concepts  does  not  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  the  under 
lying  structure  of  the  concept  may  not  be  the  same  for  all  respondents. 
I.e.  the  concept  "strength"  may  differ  when  applied  to  women  than  when 
applied  to  men.    Therefore  comparing  the  roles  of  men  and  women  on  a 
"strength"  factor  may  lead  to  erroneous  results. 

An  indication  that  the  structure  of  some  concepts  may  differ 
across  criterion  groups  arose  in  a  study  by  Guertin  and  Jourard  (1962) 
where  they  found  differing  factor  structures  for  males  and  females  on  a 
measure  of  self-concept.    Eysenck  and  Eysenck  (1969)  reiterated  the 
problem  when  they  found  that  the  primary  factors  identified  from  the 
use  of  common  factor-analytic  procedures  on  Cattell  and  Guilford's 
personality  items  were  not  invariant  across  sex. 

In  another  study  of  invariance  of  factor  structures  across  sex  and 
race,  Katzenmeyer  and  Stenner  (1977)  found  structural  differences 
between  criterion  groups  on  the  Intermediate  Level  of  the  Self  Observa- 
tion Scales  which  would  represent  a  threat  to  validity  of  inferences 
made  from  differences  in  mean  score  levels.    This  led  them  to  conclude 
the  fact  that 

the  difference  in  mean  score  levels  between  criterion  groups 
may  be  due  to  differences  in  factor  structure  among  the  cri- 
terion groups,  rather  than  to  the  treatment  under  investiga- 
tion, /and/  is  a  rival  hypothesis  in  any  study  in  which  the 
invariance  between  criterion  groups  is  unknown,    (p.  117) 
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In  an  earlier  paper  (1975)  they  stated  that  "demonstration  of  factor 
stability  (invariance)  is  prerequisite  to  the  legitimate  use  of  such 
factors  in  scientific  inquiry"  (p.  27).    Thus  they  recommend  that 
Invariance  of  psychological  concepts  across  criterion  groups  not  be 
assumed;  it  must  be  demonstrated. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  above,  it  appeared  logical  that  the  first 
step  in  determining  whether  men  and  women  differ  on  a  concept  such  as 
sex-role  stereo-fyp  i  ng  would  be  to  determine  the  underlying  structure  of 
the  concept  for  both  groups  and  to  determine  if  these  structures  differ 
significantly.    For  this  reason  a  study  utilizing  the  semantic  differen- 
tial, a  technique  devised  by  Osgood,  Suci,  and  Tannenbaum  (1957)  for 
determining  the  meaning  of  specific  concepts,  was  selected  as  the 
method  for  eliciting  the  meaning  of  certain  sex-role  stereotypes  as 
they  apply  to  different  roles  that  men  and  women  assume.  Factor 
analysis  of  an  instrument  based  on  this  technique,  utilizing  scales 
made  up  of  common  conceptualizations  of  sex- role  stereotyping,  should 
elicit  the  fundamental  and  meaningful  dimensions  of  this  concept 
(Cooley  &  Lohnes,  1971). 

Definitions  of  Terms 
To  prevent  problems  with  issues  that  are  not  pertinent  to  this 
study,  the  following  set  of  definitions  were  used: 

1.  Sex  -  either  of  the  two  divisions  or  categories  of  organisms, 
female  or  male,  based  on  the  distinction  of  producing,  respectively, 
egg  cells  or  sperm  cells  (English  &  English,   1958,  p.  497). 

2.  Sex  role  -  the  complex  of  behaviors  usually  considered  by 
society  as  characteristic  of  or  appropriate  to  persons  occupying  the 
male  or  female  status  and  the  attributed  expectations  concerning  these 
behaviors. 
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3.  Sex  bias  -  "an  opinion,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable,  which 
is  formed  without  adequate  reasons  and  is  based  upon  what  the  bias 
holder  assumes  to  be  appropriate  from  the  group  in  question"  (Sch loss- 
berg  &  Peitrofesa,  1973,  p.  44). 

4.  Sex- role  stereotyping  -  "The  highly  consensual  norms  and 
beliefs  about  the  differing  characteristics  of  men  and  women"  (Brover- 
man,  Broverman,  &  Clarkson,  1970,  p.  I). 

5.  Sex  discrimination  -  prejudicial  treatment  based  upon  a 
person's  sex. 

6.  Sex-ro.le  development  -  the  process  by  which  a  child  develops 
into  stereotypic  behavior  based  on  his  or  her  sex  by  the  expectations 
of  his/her  culture. 


CHAPTER  I  I 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 
Theories  of  Sex-Role  Development 
Many  theories  have  been  advanced  regarding  the  development  of  sex- 
role  differences.    While  these  differences  are  usually  considered  to  be 
a  combination  of  genetic  and  social  factors,  it  is  not  considered  perti- 
neni'  to  the  purposes  of  this  study  to  consider  both  aspects.    An  under- 
standing of  biological  differences  may  be  secured  from  any  competent 
text  on  child  development.    However,  social  aspects  are  basic  to  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  and  two  different  soc io-development  formula- 
tions are  now  presented. 
Socia I -Learn  i  ng 

In  terms  of  soci a  I- learn i ng  theory,  Mischel  (1966)  states  that 
sex- typed  behaviors  are  an  important  concept  and  may  be  defined  as 
"behaviors  that  typically  elicit  different  rewards  for  one  sex  than  for 
the  other"  (p.  55).    Society  tends  to  evaluate  sex-related  behaviors 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  these  behaviors  agree  with  social 
norms.    Thus  some  behaviors  are  seen  as  appropriate  for  one  sex  and 
receive  positive  consequences  while  those  for  the  other  sex  are  seen 
as  inappropriate  and  are  negatively  rewarded. 

Sex-typing  begins  when  the  child  learns  to  discriminate  between 
sex-typed  behavior  patterns.  Once  this  pattern  has  begun,  the  child 
then  starts  to  generalize  from  specific  experiences  to  new  and  different 
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situations.    Behavior  that  is  perceived  as  appropriate  to  the  child's 
sex  is  rewarded  while  cross-sex  behavior  is  punished  (Green,  1974). 

The  first  step  in  the  acquisition  of  sex- typed  behavior  comes  from 
observations  of  the  live  models  and  symbolic  models  (i.e.,  films,  tele- 
vision, books)  to  which  the  child  is  exposed.    When  a  model   is  present, 
there  is  a  strong  positive  correlation  between  the  person's  power  and 
willingness  to  reward  and  his/her  effectiveness  as  a  model.  However, 
children  will   imitate  the  behaviors  of  more  than  one  model   in  varying 
degrees,  thus  preventing  an  exact  duplication  of  one  person.    The  child 
generally  copies  the  model  whose  behavior  leads  to  positive  consequences 
rather  than  to  negative  ones. 

Children  are  generally  exposed  to  both  male  and  female  models. 
Thus  the  child  acquires  many  behaviors  from  the  repertoires  of  both 
sexes.     If  the  same-sex  model  is  perceived  as  the  most  powerful,  then 
acceptable  sex-typing  occurs.    However,  cross-sex  imitation  will  occur 
if  the  cross-sex  model   is  the  most  powerful. 

Thus  social-learning  theory  postulates  that  sex-role  acquisition 
follows  the  traditional  learning  theory  principles  of  discrimination, 
generalization,  observational  learning,  reward,  punishment,  and  direct 
and  vicarious  conditioning. 
Coqn  i  t  i  ve-Deve I opmenta I 

This  theory  assumes  that  "basic  sexual  attitudes  are  not  patterned 
directly  by  either  biological   instincts  or  arbitrary  cultural  norms,  but 
by  the  child's  cognitive  organization  of  his  social  world  along  sex-role 
dimensions"  (Kohlberg,   1965,  p.  82).    Therefore  the  development  of  sex- 
role  attitudes  is  based  on  the  child's  cognitive  understanding  of  sex- 
role  concepts  and  the  importance  they  assume  in  his/her  life.  The 
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emphasis  Is  upon  learning  from  observation  of  the  behavior  of  others 
rather  than  on  learning  from  reinforcement  of  responses. 

As  the  child's  cognitive  understandings  change  with  age,  so  do  sex- 
role  attitudes.    These  changes  occur  as  a  result  of  maturation  of  the 
cognitive  processes.    Kohlberg  (1966)  says  of  these  changes  that  "the 
greatest  individual  variations  in  children's  sex-role  attitudes  (within 
a  given  culture)  are  those  related  to  age  and  to  intellectual  and  social 
maturity"  (p.  84).    Parents  affect  the  development  of  sex-roles  by  their 
attitudes  rather  than  by  any  direct  reinforcement  process. 

There  arecertain  stages  of  development  through  which  a  child 
passes  that  are  crucial  to  the  proper  formulation  of  a  sex  role.  The 
development  of  normal  adult  sex-role  attitudes  appears  to  be  contingent 
on  having  been  socially  assigned  to  a  given  sex  before  the  age  of  three 
or  four.    Before  this  time  the  child's  sex-role  identification  can 
readily  be  changed;  however  after  this  point  such  a  change  is  difficult 
to  make. 

Once  the  decision  has  been  made,  the  child  begins  to  value  those 
things  connected  with  the  sex  he/she  has  chosen  and  begins  to  act  con- 
sistently with  that  decision.    Rather  than  assuming  that  behavior 
occurs,  is  rewarded,  and  then  reoccurs,  the  cognitive-development 
theorist  postulates  that  the  child's  sex  role  develops  through  stages 
as  a  result  of  maturation. 
Summary 

Two  theories  of  sex-role  development  have  been  presented.  One, 
the  social-learning,  postulates  that  behavior  that  is  reinforced  will 
tend  to  reoccur.    Thus  the  child  who  is  reinforced  for  being  a  boy  will 
tend  to  repeat  boy  behaviors.    The  second,  the  cognitive-developmental. 
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states  that  at  a  certain  point  in  life  a  child  makes  a  decision  as  to 
his/her  sex.    The  child  decides  "I  am  a  girl/boy;  therefore  I  wi I  I 
value  girl/boy  things." 

Effects  of  Sex-Role  Stereotyping 

Introduction 

The  theories  previously  presented  converge  on  the  reality  that 
children  reach  the  conclusion,  whether  cognitively  or  through  reinforce- 
ment, that  certain  behaviors  are  acceptable  for  them  if  they  are  males 
and  certain  are  appropriate  if  they  are  females.    This  stereotyping  has 
led  to  negative  consequences  for  both  men  and  women,  and  some  of  these 
are  presented  below. 
Economi  c 

Most  of  the  negative  effects  of  sex-role  stereotyping  in  the 
economic  sphere  have  been  on  women.    The  two  major  areas  underlying 
the  economic  sphere  are  employment  and  earnings,  and  each  wi  I  I  be 
examined  separately. 

Emp loyment.    According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  women  made  up  41.4  percent  of  the  total  work  force 
in  February  of  1978.    However,  they  were  significantly  more  highly  repre- 
sented than  men  in  such  areas  as  health  workers  (2:1);  teachers  other 
than  college  (2.5:1);  retail  (1.8:1);  clerical  (4; I)  (in  the  sub-area 
stenographers,  typists  and  secretaries,  the  ratio  was  92.4:1);  workers 
and  private  household  workers  (51:1).    Men,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
dominated in  such  areas  as  professional  and  technical  (2.8:1);  managers 
and  administrators  (3.4:1);  craft  and  kindred  workers  (19.4:1);  and 
transport  equipment  operatives  (12.5:1).    The  classification  in  which 
men  and  women  were  most  equally  represented  is  "nondurable  goods 
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manufacturing"  where  the  ratio  was  1.4  men  to  I  woman.     It  can  be  seen 
that  men  and  women  are  clustered  in  differing  areas  of  employment  with 
women  more  highly  represented  in  areas  that  are  helping  in  nature  and 
men  In  positions  that  are  supervisory  or  physical. 

There  are  also  disparities  in  the  unemployment  rates  for  men  and 
women.     In  two  out  of  three  of  the  breakdown  areas  reported,  women  did 
better  than  men.    However,  the  total  effect  was  a  higher  unemployment 
rate  for  women.    The  figures  for  February  1978  are  presented  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

UNEMPLOYED  PERSONS  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  1978* 
( 16  years  and  over) 


CI  ass  i  f  icat  i  on    Number  in  Thousands  Rate 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

3,788 

2,952 

6.6 

7.3 

Married,  spouse  present 

1,484 

1 ,298 

3.8 

5.7 

Widowed,  divorced  or  separated 

358 

563 

8.2 

7.3 

Single  (never  married) 

1,945 

1,091 

14.6 

12.3 

*Source:    Vol.  25,  No.  3,  Employment  and  Earnings,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

In  February  of  1977,  the  proportion  of  males  unemployed  to  females 
unemployed  was  8.3  to  8.8  as  compared  to  6.6  to  7.3  for  February  1978. 
While  the  overall  unemployment  rate  has  dropped  for  both  men  and  women, 
it  has  dropped  a  little  more  for  men.  , 

It  may  be  concluded  that,  in  the  area  of  employment,  there  are 
disparities  between  men  and  women,  both  in  numbers  employed  and  numbers 


unemployed.    The  sexes  are  unequally  represented  in  the  different  areas 
of  employment.    That  this  separation  is  due  to  differing  conceptualiza- 
tions of  the  capabilities  of  men  and  women  has  been  hypothesized  by  many 
authors  (Brown,   1978;  Fretz  &  Hayman,   1973;  Wells,  1976). 

Waldman  and  McEaddy  stated  the  problem  as  follows:  "Women,  like 
men,  find  jobs  in  the  fastest  growing  industries.  However,  no  matter 
what  industry  women  are  in,  they  remain  clustered  in  fewer  occupation 
groups  than  men"  (1974,  p.  7).    Specifically  they  wrote: 

1.  The  service  industry  employs  the  largest  number  of  working 
women.     In  1970  as  in  1940,  most  women  in  this  industry  were 
employed  in  profess iona I -techn i ca I ,  service,  and  clerical-sales. 

a.  Service  jobs:    ones  dominated  by  women  are  food  services, 
practical  nurses,  and  dental  assistants. 

b.  Prof ess iona I -techn ica I :    teachers  in  elementary  and  high 
school,  registered  nurses,  social  workers,  librarians, 
dietitians,  physical  therapists,  and  dental  hygienists  are 
usually  women  whereas  the  more  prestigious  areas  such  as 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers  have  remained  substan- 
tially ma  le-intens ive. 

2.  Trade  -  since  1940  there  has  been  little  change  for  women. 
They  are  salespersons,  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  office 
machine  operators,  secretaries  and  typists.    Vtomen  in 
eating  and  drinking  establishments  are  mostly  waitresses, 
cooks  and  clerical  workers, 

3.  Manufacturing  -  in  both  1940  and  1970  approximately  9  out  of 
10  women  working  in  the  manufacturing  industry  held  semi- 
skilled operative  or  white-collar  clerical  jobs. 

4.  Government  -  of  women  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1970,  most  worked  in  nonprofessional  administrative-cleri- 
cal, and  office  service  jobs.    For  women,  77  out  of  100 

(as  compared  with  44  of  100  men)  were  in  grades  GS- 1 
through  GS-6.    For  the  highest  paid  grades  of  GS-12  and 
above,  3  of  100  women  were  not  comparable  to  the  23  out 
of  100  men.     (pp.  7-8) 

Earnings.    Bradshaw  and  Stinson  state: 


The  weekly  earnings  of  male  household  heads  are  substan- 
tial ly  higher  and  have  increased  at  a  faster  pace  during  the 
past  eight  years  than  the  average  earnings  of  all  workers 
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combined.    The  wide  percentage  gap  between  the  earnings  of 
men  and  women  has  changed  very  little  .  .  .  (Bradshaw  & 
Stinson,  1975,  p.  22). 

For  men  25  years  and  older,  the  median  weekly  earnings  moved  from  $125 

In  1967  to  $219  in  1974,  a  change  of  67.2  percent.     For  women  in  the  same 

age  group,  the  1967  wage  was  $79  while  the  1974  wage  was  $131,  a  change 

of  65.8  percent.    Not  only  did  women  start  at  a  lower  salary,  but  by 

virtue  of  gaining  at  a  lower  rate,  the  gap  has  widened. 

More  specifically,  Bradshaw  and  Stinson  looked  at  women's  earnings 

as  a  percent  of  men's  and  reported  the  following: 

1.  For  professional  I  and  technical  workers,  women's  salaries  were 
71.5  percent  of  that  of  men. 

2.  For  managers  and  administrators,  women's  salaries  were  58.8 
percent  of  men's  salaries. 

3.  For  clerical  workers,  where  women  outnumber  m.en  4  to  I ,  the 
women's  salaries  were  67.2  percent  of  men's  salaries. 

To  illustrate  the  distribution  of  wages,  Bradshaw  and  Stinson 

reported  the  following: 

1.  Of  those  making  a  week  I v  salary  under  $100,  men  represented 
29.1  percent  of  the  total  and  women,  71.0  percent. 

2.  Of  those  making  a  weekly  salary  between  $100  and  $299,  men 
represented  56.3^  and  women,  33.7  percent. 

3.  Of  those  making  $300  or  more  weekly,  94.0  percent  were  men  and 
6.0  percent  were  women. 

4.  Of  those  making  $500  or  more  weekly,  96.0  percent  were  men  and 
4.0  percent  were  women.  . 

Women  were  more  highly  represented  in  the  lowest  salary  levels.  How- 
ever, as  the  level   increased,  women's  representation  decreased  dramati- 
cally.   Even  adjusting  for  the  fact  that  more  men  than  women  are 
presently  in  the  work  force,  these  figures  are  disproportionate. 

In  the  economic  sphere  women  have  been  particularly  affected  by 
sex-role  stereotyping.    They  tend  to  be  grouped  in  specific  areas. 


and  these  areas  tend  to  be  the  lower-status,  lower-pay  ones.    Even  when 
women  occupy  a  high-status  position,  they  are  generally  paid  less  than 
men  are  for  the  same  v/ork.  .   .  • 

Psycho  I oq  ica I 

The  psychological  effects  of  sex- role  stereotyping  are  pervasive 
both  for  rnen  and  for  women.    The  man  or  woman  who  deviates  from  his/her 
defined  role  often  faces  the  possibility  of  sanctions  from  society.  Con- 
versely, equally  heavy  sanctions  exist  for  those  who  do  follow  the 
dictates  of  society. 

Amundsen  (1977)  reports  that  women  are  primarily  oriented  toward 
marriage  and  family,  with  expectations  that  they  will  be  popular, 
desirable,  marriageable  and  able  and  willing  to  bear  children.    For  the 
woman  whose  talents,  abilities  and  desires  do  not  lie  in  this  direction, 
he  states  that  the  result  is  "confusion,  ambivalence,  and  emotional 
havoc."    Further,  there  is  also  a  "damaged  self-image  and  a  decline  in 
self-respect  among  the  vast  majority  who  cannot  transcend  the  narrow 
stereotypes  of  behavior  proscribed  for  them"  (p.  ill). 

The  traditional  helping  professions  have  not  totally  fulfilled  their 
obligations  to  women.     In  a  1970  study  by  Broverman  et  aj_. ,  they  found 
that  both  male  and  female  clinicians'  concepts  of  the  mentally  healthy 
male  do  not  differ  significantly  from  their  concepts  of  the  mentally 
healthy  adult.    However,  there  was  a  significant  difference  between  their 
idea  of  the  mentally  healthy  woman  and  the  mentally  healthy  adult.  Such 
a  biased  outlook  fcrbodes  ill  for  the  women  under  their  care. 

I n  the  1 975  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Sex  Bias  and  Sex- Role 
Stereotyping  in  Psychotherapeutic  Practice  published  by  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  the  results  of  an  open-ended  questionnaire 
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cornpleted  by  women  therapists  on  sex-- role  stereotyping  or  sex  bias  in 
psychotherapy  with  women  are  presented.    From  the  answers  submitted  by 
these  women  professionals  from  the  APA  Divisions  in  Clinical  Psychology, 
Counseling  Psychology,  Psychotherapy,  and  Psychology  of  Women,  the 
following  recurring  themes  were  elici"*"ed: 

1.  The  therapist  assumes  that  problem  resolution  and  self- 
actualization  for  women  come  from  marriage  or  perfecting 
i he  role  of  wife. 

2.  The  therapist  lacks  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  the  woman 
client's  career,  work,  and  role  diversity. 

3.  The  female  client's  attitude  toward  childbearing  and 
childrearing  is  viewed  as  a  necessary  index  of  her  emo- 
tional maturity. 

4.  In  family  therapy  or  treatment  of  children,  the  therapist 
supports  the  idea  that  childbearing  and  thus  the  child's 
problems  are  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  mother. 

5.  The  therapist  defers  to  the  husband's  needs  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  wife's  treatment. 

5.    The  therapist  or  colleague  denies  the  adaptive  and  self- 
actualizing  potential  of  asserti veness  for  female  clients 
and  fosters  concepts  of  women  as  passive  and  dependent. 

7.  The  therapist  uses  theoretical  /^formu  lationsV,  e.g., 
masochism,  to  ignore  or  condone  violence  toward  and  vic- 
timization of  women. 

8.  Sexist  jokes  and  off-hand  comments  by  the  therapist  have 
the  effect  of  demeaning  women. 

9.  The  therapist  employs  inaccurate  or  demeaning  labels 
(seductive,  manipulative,  histrionic,  etc.)  when  describing 
fema led  ients. 

10.  The  therapist  insists  on  Freudian  interpretations. 

11.  The  therapist  maintains  that  vaginal  orgasm  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  emotional  maturity  and  thus  a  goal  of  therapy. 

12.  The  therapist  labels  assert i veness  and  ambition  with  the 
Freudian  concept  of  "penis  envy." 

13.  The  therapist  seduces  the  client. 
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14.  Therapist  has  a  double  standard  for  male  and  female  sexual 
activities. 

15.  The  therapist  heavily  weights  physical  appearance  in  the 
selection  of  patients  or  in  setting  therapeutic  goals, 
(pp.  II7I-II73) 

From  these  comments  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  therapist  a  woman 
consults  for  assistance  may  reinforce  the  stereotype  she  may  be 
attempting  to  escape. 

The  traditional  role  for  men  is  contradictory  and  confusing  on 
many  points.    Physical  strength  and  accomplishment  are  considered  the 
dominant  images  of  men,  yet  intellectual  and  interpersonal  achievements 
are  most  rewarded  in  men  by  society  (Pleck,   1975.)    For  men  the  ambi- 
valence about  sex  roles  takes  on  a  different  aspect  than  it  does  for 
women.    The  direction  and  meaning  of  the  change  for  women  is  evident, 
and  the  rewards  tend  to  be  obvious.    The  woman  seeking  change  can  look 
forward  to  an  increase  in  self-esteem  both  from  a  psychological  stand- 
point and  from  an  economic  one,   if  she  so  desires.    The  man,  unless  he 
is  made  aware  of  the  possibilities,  has  to  look  forward  to  possible 
difficulties  as  he  rises  in  his  career  because  of  governmental  policies 
that  require  that  opportunities  for  advancement  be  opened  to  women. 
To  tell  him  that  development  of  interpersonal  and  emotional  skills 
will  broaden  his  horizon  may  be  difficult  for  him  to  accept. 

The  psychological  damage  caused  by  sex-role  stereotyping  affects 
both  men  and  women.    Although  the  difficulties  each  face  are  different, 
the  problems  are  there  and  prevent  the  attainment  of  a  gestalt  of  full 
psychological  well-being. 
Social ization 

Even  before  they  are  born,  children  are  differentiated  as  to  sex. 
The  active,  kicking  fetus  is  often  thought  of  as  a  boy  and  the  more 
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quiet  one  is  thought  of  as  a  girl.    After  birth,  typically  the  first 
question  parents  ask  is,  "Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl?"  (Stone  &  Church, 
1968).    From  the  moment  of  the  answer,  many  patterns  of  the  child's 
life  are  seemingly  set. 

For  the  first  six  months  after  birth,  boys  receive  more  proximal 
behavior  (touching,  rocking,  kissing,  etc.)  than  do  girls.    After  this 
period,  however,  there  is  a  reversal  and  girls  are  generally  embraced 
more  throughout  childhood.    Also,  from  birth  girls  are  generally  looked 
at  and  talked  to  more  than  boys  (Lewis,   1972).    Thus  even  the  initial 
physical   interactions  between  child  and  parent  often  differ  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  child's  sex.    This  continues  the  emerging  pattern  of  sex 
differentiation  that  began  at  birth. 

The  sex  of  the  young  child  is  not  readily  apparent  when  clothed. 
Parents,  however,  often  dress  their  little  girls  in  soft,  ruffled 
clothes  (often  pink)  while  boys  sport  their  identifying  blue  color  in 
firm,  crisp  fabrics  that  are  intended  to  stand  up  under  the  wear  and 
tear  the  "more  active"  sex  is  expected  to  give  them  (Oakley,  1972; 
Stone  &  Church,   1968).    The  world  thereafter  generally  has  no  problem 
identifying  and  correctly  responding  to  the  child's  sex. 

As  they  grow,  most  boys  are  directed  toward  active  toys  such  as 
guns,  baseballs  and  footballs,  and  they  are  taught  that  they  are  to 
play  with  only  those  toys  considered  appropriate  for  their  sex.  Many 
girls  are  urged  to  play  with  dolls  and  to  make  themselves  as  much  like 
"Mommie"  as  possible  (Stone  &  Church,   1968).    Children  are  often  being 
taught  to  practice  the  roles  they  will  be  expected  to  assume  when  they 
are  adults. 
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After  the  family  has  begun  the  socialization  process,  the  child 
enters  the  school  where  sex-role  stereotypes  continue  to  be  reinforced. 
"Sexism  starts  with  kindergarten  activities  in  which  little  girls  are 
directed  to  the  housekeeping  corner,  while  boys  are  steered  toward 
blocks  and  trucks"  (Bernstein,   1972,  p.  98).    Most  teachers  tend  to 
reinforce  docile,  conforming,  passive  behavior  because  this  makes  the 
child  easier  to  work  with  in  the  classroom  setting.    For  girls,  this 
expectation  usually  builds  on  previous  behavior  patterns  and  continues 
what  has  already  begun.    However,  for  boys  this  often  causes  confusion 
for,  while  the  school  demands  docility,  society  expects  aggressiveness 
(Lee,   1976;  Levy,  1972;  McCune  &  Mathews,   1976).    This  is  an  example 
of  the  early  effects  of  sex- role  stereoiyping. 

In  secondary  schools  stereotyping  may  be  even  more  direct.  Boys 
are  encouraged  by  parents,  teachers,  and  peers  to  enter  math  and  science 
courses  which  are  the  bases  of  many  of  the  technical  occupation  fields. 
Such  competencies  are  usually  seen  as  inappropriate  for  girls.  Mean- 
while many  counselors  tend  to  reinforce  these  ideas  by  guiding  girls 
into  traditional  "feminine"  occupations  such  as  nursing  or  teaching 
(Bernstein,   1972;  Levy,   1972;  McCune  &  Mathews,  1976).    Thus  boys  are 
often  pressed  toward  college  while  girls  are  directed  toward  "homemaki ng. " 
While  this  trend  appears  to  be  changing,  the  change  is  by  no  means 
complete.    Consequently,  the  behaviors  of  both  sexes  are  often  highly 
Influenced  by  their  school  experiences,  and  unfortunately  these  ■ 
experiences  typically  reinforce  stereotypic  behaviors. 

V/hlle  the  reinforcement  of  behaviors  by  adults  in  the  school  con- 
tinues, the  reading  material  the  children  are  exposed  to  often  adds  to 
the  stereotyping.     Females  in  textbooks  are  generally  portrayed  as 
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passive  and  are  defined  primarily  by  their  relationships  with  males 
while  boys  are  seldom  seen  in  the  nurturing  roles  that  would  give  their 
male  readers  an  understanding  of  the  possibility  of  a  more  gentle 
behavior  (McCune  &  Mathews,  1976). 

Stewig  and  Higgs  (1973)  reviewed  children's  books  and  found  that 
women  were  usually  presented  in  highly  stereotypic  ways.    "Mother"  was 
usually  pictured  by  the  stove  or  rocking  the  cradle  while  "Father"  was 
busy  at  his  job  away  from  the  home.    They  replicated  this  study  in  1976 
and  found  that  while  "Mother"  was  finally  out  of  the  home,  the  range  of 
behaviors  in  which  she  engaged  was  still  relatively  narrow.      Women  were 
still   in  subordinate  positions  in  the  home  more  often  than  in  active, 
outgoing  roles  in  the  community.    Even  the  "homemaking  roles"  were 
"neither  intellectual  nor  creative"  (p.   153).    Hillman  compared  the 
occupational  roles  in  children's  literature  for  the  years  1932,  1935, 
and  1938  and  again  for  the  years  1965,   1968,  and  1971  and  found  little 
difference  between  the  two  periods.    As  she  stated:    "Women  have  not 
been  depicted  in  a  variety  of  occupational  roles,  and  this  situation 
seems  to  have  changed  very  little  in  the  past  thirty  years  (Hillman, 
1976,  p.  3).    While  the  trend  in  reading  materials  appears  to  be 
changing  somewhat,  the  change  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  disallow  stereo- 
typing. 

The  structure  and  organization  of  schools  often  transmit  sex-role 
stereotypes  to  its  students.     For  example,  McCune  and  Mathews  found  that 
83  percent  of  the  instructional  staff  in  elementary  schools  are  female 
yet  only  14  percent  are  principals.    The  figures  at  the  secondary  level 
are  even  more  unbalanced  than  those  of  the  elementary  schools  at  49 
percent  and  2  percent,  respectively.    The  school  structure  tends  to 
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reinforce  the  idea  that  men  are  "authoritative"  figures  while  women  are 
subord  i  nates. 

In  the  adult  world,  socially,  the  wife's  identity  is  often 
determined  by  that  of  her  husband.     In  the  traditional  wedding  ceremony, 
the  bride  is  given  away  by  her  father,  and  she  and  her  husband  become 
as  one,  with  that  one  being  the  husband.    Thus,  until  she  is  married, 
a  woman  is  subordinate  to  her  father;  after  marriage,  she  is  expected 
to  submerge  herself  into  her  husband,  even  assuming  his  name.  The 
vioman  is  seen  as  the  helpmate  to  the  man,  and  her  needs  are  usually 
secondary  to  those  of  her  husband.    She  keeps  his  house,  raises  his 
children,  and  is  expected  to  find  some  method  to  fill  the  void  when 
the  children  are  gone  and  no  longer  need  her.    The  resulting  identity 
crisis  takes  its  toll  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  the  woman  often 
becomes  deeply  depressed  by  her  situation. 

The  social  world  of  the  man  is  generally  defined  by  his  career. 
He  is  usually  expected  to  make  friends  among  his  co-workers  because  they 
can  help  him  achieve  success  in  his  profession.    He  has  little  time  to 
spend  with  his  family  because  he  is  too  busy  fulfilling  the  demands  made 
upon  him  by  his  career.    When  he  finally  reaches  a  point  where  his 
career  is  established  and  he  has  more  time  to  devote  to  home  and  family, 
he  often  finds  that  his  family  has  made  other  plans  in  their  lives  that 
do  not  include  him.    He,  too,  reaches  a  point  of  crisis  in  his  life 
where  he  is  unsure  of  where  life  has  taken  him  (Brenton,  1966). 
Assessment 

Many  assessment  tools,  most  notably  interest  inventories,  help  to 
narrow  the  range  of  vocational  opportunities  because  of  the  limited 
options  their  results  present  to  both  sexes.    The  report  Issues  of  Sex 
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Bias  aind_  Sex  Fai  rr.ess  i  n  Career  I  nterest  Measurement  (sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  ana  Welfare  in  1975)  states  that  sex 
bias  exists  in  these  instruments  in  the  choice  of  items,   in  the  norming 
process,  and  in  the  sexist  wording  (e.g.  mai I  man,  sa les lady) .  Further- 
more the  basic  premises  upon  which  interest  inventories  are  built  lead 
to  bias.     For  example,  the  people-similarity  method  used  in  some  instru- 
ments assumes  that  people  in  the  same  job  have  similar  characteristics, 
similar  likes  and  dislikes.     It  relies  heavily  upon  the  "status  quo"  of 
the  society  and  allows  little  help  to  men  and  women  to  break  out  of  the 
roles  that  have  seemingly  been  "set"  for  them.    Similarly,  the  activity- 
similarity  method  implies  that  if  people  like  activities  similar  to  the 
activities  required  by  a  job,  they  will   like  those  job  activities  and 
consequently  will  be  satisfied.    This  type  of  inventory,  relying  on 
people's  liking  or  disliking  common  activities  similar  to  those  required 
on  jobs,  yields  scales  that  are  based  on  people  already  in  occupations. 
This  tends  to  perpetuate  the  sexual   imbalance  already  present  in  many 
areas  of  employment  and  there  is  little  chance  for  crossover  into 
d  i  f f erent  areas. 

For  women  these  two  developmental  conceptualizations  have  often 
caused  special  problems. 

Interest  measurement  has  been  predominantly  developed  by, 
for,  and  about  men.    Conceptions  of  interests  have  been 
largely  based  on  data  about  men's  interests;  interest- 
measurement  methodology  has  arisen  out  of  interest  measures 
on  mien;  and  interest  measures  have  been  validated  on  men. 
(Cole  &  Hanson,   1975,  p.  8) 

It  is  questionable  whether  instruments  so  basically  biased  can  suffi- 
ciently fulfill  the  vocational  counseling  needs  of  women. 
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Extent  of  Prob  leni/Concern 
Sex-role  stereotyping  enters  all  phases  of  human  life  with  no 
area  regaining  free  of  its  effects.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  examine  some  of  these  areas  although  no  pretense  is  made  that  all 
matters  touching  the  lives  of  men  and  women  will  be  covered. 
Emp  ioyment 

Specific  statistics  concerning  the  effects  of  sex- role  stereotyping 
in  employment  were  covered  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  chapter.  It 
Is  proposed  to  elaborate  upon  the  subject  in  this  section. 

Although  women  are  represented  in  all  occupations,  they  are  more 
highly  concentrated  In  clerical  and  "low- 1  eve  I  jobs."    Even  those  in 
professional  and  technical  occupations  are  generally  nurses  or  elemen- 
tary school  teachers.    Theodora  Weils  sees  the  problem  as  a  I  I -pervasive 
and  says  of  the  working  world:    "Sexism  ...  is  a  primary  factor  In 
determining  most  decisions  about  virtually  all  aspects  of  employment" 
(1976,  p.   119).    She  postulates  the  following  as  indicators  of  organiza- 
tional sexism: 

1.  Sex  typing  of  jobs.    Most  jobs  are  predominantly  held  by  one 
sex. 

2.  Different  entry  jobs  for  men  and  women. 

3.  The  invisi  ble  eel  I  ing.    This  Is  the  job  level  where  one  v/oman 
appears,  with  few  women  or  none  at  higher  levels. 

4.  Different  meanings  of  "qualified." 

5.  Different  rates  of  promotion. 

6.  Different  supports  while  "proving  yourself." 

7.  Different  access  to  training  and  development. 

8.  Tokenism,     (p.  120) 
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These  stumb ! i eg- b locks  help  to  keep  women  from  attaining  higher  posi- 
tions in  management,  thus  effectively  keeping  them  from  helping  other 
women  as  both  role  models  and  power  bases. 

One  area  where  women  are  particularly  under-represented  is  the 
business  world.    Rosen  and  Jerdee  (1974)  postulated  that  male  managers 
do  not  intentionally  give  favored  treatment  to  men;  they  do  it  auto- 
matically, without  thought.    However  these  subtle  forms  of  differential 
treatment  could  have  an  important  cumulative  impact  on  the  self-image 
and  career  progress  of  women.    A  survey  of  1,500  Harvard  Business 
Review  subscribers  utilizing  a  questionnaire  designed  to  sample  execu- 
tive decision-making  by  choosing  between  alternative  courses  yielded 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Managers  expect  male  employees  to  give  top  priority  to  their 
jobs  when  career  demands  and  family  obligations  conflict. 
They  expect  female  employees  to  sacrifice  their  careers  for 
family  responsibilities. 

2.  If  personal  conduct  threatens  an  employee's  job,  managers 
make  greater  efforts  to  retain  a  valuable  male  employee 
than  the  equally  qualified  female. 

3.  In  selection,  promotion,  and  career-development  decisions, 
managers  are  biased  in  favor  of  males. 

They  found  that  the  responses  reflected  two  general  patterns.  One, 
there  is  greater  organizational  concern  for  the  careers  of  men  than 
there  is  for  those  of  women,  and  two,  there  is  a  degree  of  skepticism 
about  women's  abilities  to  balance  work  and  family  demands.    One  posi- 
tive fact  emerged:    even  though  managers  tend  to  fall  back  on  stereo- 
types when  information  is  scant;  when  full   information  is  given,  more 
consideration  Is  given  to  fairness. 

In  a  1973  survey  Boyle  found  that  many  companies  had  not  made  a  sub- 
stantial commitment  to  upgrade  women.    This  conclusion  was  reiterated  by 


Hennig  and  Jordtm  in  1975.    They  also  stated  that  women  tend  to  be 

unequated  with  the  informal  rules  of  business  behavior  that  men  take 

for  granted.    This  can  make  the  day-to-day  interactions  that  integrate 

employees  into  1  he  corporate  system  more  difficult  for  women. 

Reporting  the  rules  of  the  progress  women  have  made  toward  equal 

employment  opportunity  (EEO)  for  women,  Fretz  and  Hayman  (1973)  stated 

Despite  the  government's  dicta,  and  despite  the  passion, 
rhetoric,  and  emotion  supporting  EEO  for  women,  persuading 
many  businesses  to  judge  female  managerial  candidates  in  the 
same  light  as  they  do  males  is  far  from  accomplished,     (p.  133) 

In  a  survey  of  20  business  organizations,  they  found  that: 

1.  Cultural  conditioning  is  hard  to  break  through.  Male 
managers  find  it  hard  to  accept  women,  and  women  them- 
selves have  preconceived  notions  of  what  their  role 
should  be. 

2.  Companies  place  higher  value  on  profits  than  on  their 
equal  opportunity  commitments. 

3.  Government,  which  has  made  costly  demands  and  criticized 
rather  than  offered  constructive  help,  has  seemingly 
decreased  rather  than  increased  management  support  for 
female  equal  opportunity. 

4.  At  present  the  labor  market  is  large  so  women  are  not  in 
demand. 

5.  Nobody  really  knows  what  has  to  be  done  to  end  discrimina- 
tion. 

All  of  these  factors  result  in  the  following: 

1.  Individual  male  managers'  biases  keep  females'  salaries  below 
or  in  the  lower  part  of,  the  applicable  salary  range  for  the 
position. 

2.  Dead-end  "female"  jobs. 

3.  Females  are  excluded  from  bonus  groups. 

4.  The  lower  pay  levels  are  traditionally  offered  to  females 
in  the  marketplace. 
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Socia I i  zat  ion 

Socialization  has  led  to  stereotypes  being  attributed  to  the 

sexes.    Men  are  considered  as  "made  of": 

Independence,  aggression,  competitiveness,  innovation,  self- 
discipline,  stoicism,  activity,  objectivity,  analytical- 
mindedness,  courage,  unsentimenta I  i ty,  rationality,  confidence, 
and  emotional  control.     (Bardwick  &  Douvan,   1971,  p.  225) 

•Women,  however,  are  "made  of": 

dependence,  passivity,  fragility,   low  pain  tolerance,  non- 
aggression,  noncompetitiveness,   inner  orientation,  inter- 
personal orientation,  empathy,  sensivity,  nurturance, 
subjectivity,  i ntu i t i veness,  y ie I d i ngness,  receptivity, 
inability  to  risk,  emotional   liability,  and  support i veness. 
(Bardwick  ^,  [3ouvan,   1971,  p.  225) 

Several  reasons  are  given  for  the  causes  of  these  differing  expecta- 
tions. As  young  children  girls  are  permitted  a  wide  range  of  acceptable 
behaviors  (tomboy  to  very  feminine)  whereas  boys  are  permitted  to  be 
neither  "sissy"  nor  outwardly  aggressive.  This  leads  girls  to  main- 
tain dependence  on  adults  for  approval  while  boys  must  learn  to  look 
within  themselves.  ' 

Boys  are  pressured  early  to  give  up  childish  behaviors  because 
they  are  perceived  as  feminine  by  parents.    Thus  they  must  earn  their 
masculinity  early.    Girls,  however,  are  permitted  to  drift  along  and 
are  not  pressed  to  begin  a  search  for  identity.    The  results  of  these 
factors  are  self-dependence  for  men  and  other-dependence  for  women. 

The  present  trend  toward  changes  in  women's  roles  has  resulted  in 
a  call  for  changes  in  the  roles  of  men.    This  change  from  traditional 
masculinity,  where  interpersonal  and  emotional  skills  are  relatively 
undeveloped  and  feelings  of  tenderness  and  vulnerability  are 
particularly  prohibited,  to  modern  masculinity,  where  interpersonal 
skills  are  expected  and  emotional  calm  is  highly  valued,  has  caused  ' .. 
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problems  for  some  men  (Komarovsky,  1974;  Pieck,  1976).    Their  basic 
relationship  with  women  must  be  changed  to  accommodate  the  change  in 
women's  roles.    Women  are  demanding  equality  both  at  work  and  in  the 
home,  and  the  changes  can  be  far-reaching. 

Another  area  which  arises  but  which  has  been  dealt  with  very  little 
is  the  change  in  the  relationship  between  men.    Whereas  in  the  tradi- 
tional role  men  had  strong  emotional  bonds  to  other  men,  the  modern  man 
shares  his  confidences  and  dreams  with  women  (Kamarovsky,   1974;  Pleck, 
1976).    Unless  men  are  prepared  to  deal  with  these  changes,  severe 
conf I ict  can  ari  se. 
Pol itics 

Women's  roles  in  politics  have  traditionally  been  that  of  "envelope- 
stuffers."    They  usually  carry  out  tne  clerical  duties  and  attend 
political  rallies  to  lend  support  to  male  candidates.     In  1976  this 
translated  into  417  male  members  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  only  19  Congresswomen.     In  the  Senate  the  figures  are  99  to  I .  If 
the  figures  were  proportional  to  the  number  of  eligible  voters,  the 
ratios  would  be  220  Congresswomen  to  216  Congressmen  and  51  female 
senators  to  49  male  senators  (Amundsen,   1977).    Women  are  dependent  on 
a  Congress  that  is  predominantly  male  and  that  has  exempted  itself  from 
the  non-discrimination  policies  it  has  imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Women  are  extremely  underrepresented  in  numbers  at  all   levels  of 
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government.     For  a  "minority"  that  contains  51  percent  of  the  population, 
women  have  never  had  a  major  party  female  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.     In  all  only  12  women  have  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  since  1920,  and  most  of  these  were  widows  of  previous 
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office  holders  (Amundsen,  1977).    For  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
i-atives,  the  numbers  have  been  little  better,  but  at  no  time  has  the 
proportion  approached  the  51  percent  to  49  percent  representation  that 
would  hold  were  the  numbers  according  to  the  population.    No  woman  has 
yet  been  selected  to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  wore  three  women  governors  from  1924  to  1968.    One  of  them 
ran  for  office  because  her  husband  had  been  impeached  and  thus  was 
disqualified  from  running  for  office.    She  ran  in  his  stead.     In  Alabama 
where  state  law  prevented  George  Wallace  from  succeeding  himself,  his 
wife  ran  on  a  platforin  which  made  it  clear  that  he  intended  to  run  the 
state  in  her  name.    The  third  woman  ran  as  the  widow  of  the  previous 
governor  and,  although  she  did  no  campaigning,  she  was  elected  out  of 
respect  for  her  widowed  status  (Amundsen,   1977).    Since  these  examples, 
however,  women  have  successfully  run  for  and  been  elected  as  governor 
in  their  own  right,  perhaps  indicating  a  change  in  both  candidates  and 
voters. 

On  the  local   level,  matters  are  worse.     In  1975,  out  of  17,000 
elected  county  commissioners,  only  400  were  women.    These  figures  are 
somewhat  improved  at  the  city  level;  out  of  134,000  city  counci  I  persons 
in  1974,  4,400  were  women.     For  the  post  of  school  board  member,  women 
accounted  for  9.7  percent  of  the  positions  (Amundsen,  1977). 

The  very  basis  of  the  American  system  and  the  pattern  for  change 
is  the  political  system.     If  women  are  to  participate  they  must  be 
f u I  I y  represented. 
Re  I i  q  i  on 

Christian  religious  also  have  long  espoused  firm  ideas  of  the  roles 
of  men  and  women.    For  example,  while  the  Episcopal  Church  now  permits 
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the  ordination  of  women,  there  has  been  little  change  in  attitudes  about 

the  roles  of  men  and  women  since  the  Christian  religion  was  founded 

nearly  2,000  years  ago.     In  the  Bible,  the  Apostle  Paul   laid  out  the 

Christian  doctrine  as  it  pertains  to  the  relationships  between  men  and 

women  in  First  Corinthians  II,  verses  2-9.    He  states: 

.  .  .  the  head  of  every  man  is  C^hrist;  but  the  head  of  the 
woman  is  the  man  .  .  .  /the  man/  is  the  image  and  glory  of 
God;  but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man.    For  the  man  is 
not  of  the  woman,  but  the  woman  of  ihe  man.    For  the  man  was 
not  created  for  the  woman  but  the  woman  for  the  man. 

"Good"  Christian  men  and  women  are  expected  to  accept  the  ideas  without 
question  and  to  live  by  them.    This  narrow  definition  of  their  relation- 
ships provides  little  room  for  growth  or  change. 
Language 

"Language  and  the  social  value  attached  to  certain  words  have  a 
subtle,  powerful  effect  in  forming  attitudes  and  behaviors"  (Loring  & 
Wells,  1972,  p.  89).    The  basis  of  human  thought  is  a  language  which 
expresses  the  ideas  of  the  dominant  group  of  the  culture  from  which  it 
arises  (Stra inchamps,   1971).    She  says  of  the  English  language  that 
a  I  though 

.  .  .  one  of  the  most  highly  evolved  of  the  world's  hundreds 
of  languages  and  the_ojne  spoken  in  the  most  thoroughly  tech- 
nological society,  /.it/  retains  more  vestiges  of  the  archaic 
sexual  attitudes  than  any  other  civilized  tongue.  (Strain- 
champs,   1971,  p.  348) 

Lakoff  (1974)  mentions  problems  of  syntax  as  one  of  the  "gender- 
related  peculiarities  of  speech"  (p.  65)  that  servo  to  separate  the 
sexes.    One  particular  form  that  is  most  often  used  by  women  is  the  tag 
question,  midway  between  an  outright  statement  and  a  question,  being 
less  assertive  than  the  former  but  more  confident  than  the  latter.  The 
general   impression  that  arises  from  the  tag  question  is  that  the 
speaker  is  unsure. 


Of+en  words  have  counterparts  for  each  sex,  i.e.  master/mistress, 
bachelor/spinster.    When  the  meanings  of  these  words  are  examined,  there 
is  often  a  positive  or  at  least  a  neutral  connotation  for  the  masculine 
form.     Its  feminine  counterpart,  however,  is  often  associated  with 
negative  thoughts  or  feelings. 

The  use  of  euphemisms  in  the  English  language  often  has  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  role  of  women.    Rather  than  use  the  term  "woman,"  many 
often  substitute  the  word  "girl."    According  to  Webster  a  girl   is  a 
"young,  female  child."     In  the  American  culture  a  "young,  female  child" 
may  be  as  old  as  80  years  or  even  older.    The  term  "boy"  was  once  used 
as  a  particularly  derogatory  euphemism  for  black  males  meant  mainly  to 
keep  them  in  a  subordinate  position.    To  use  such  a  term  today  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  vestige  of  barbarism  by  cultured  society. 

Many  organizations  such  as  the  American  Psychological  Association 
have  concluded  that  the  sexist  use  of  language  is  sufficiently  important 
that  it  should  be  investigated  and  dealt  with.    As  a  result  of  such  a 
study,  the  APA  "Guidelines  for  Nonsexist  Use  of  Language"  was  issued  in 
1974.    These  guidelines  have  been  adopted  by  various  journals  in  the 
counseling  field  because  of  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
issue. 

Perhaps  the  difficulties  that  arise  with  language  in  terms  of 
sexuality  come  from  the  consideration  that  this  separati veness  is 
"natural"  (Pierce,   1971).     Until  such  time  as  women  are  accepted  as  the 
equals  of  men,  the  devi si veness  of  the  language  will  continue  (Strain- 
cham.ps,   1 97 1  ) . 
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Education 

The  effects  of  sex-role  stereotyping  in  the  schools  were  covered  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  paper.     It  is  now  intended  to  examine  this 
phenomenon  at  the  college  level.     It  is  proposed  to  present  information 
concerning  the  prevalence  of  men  and  of  women  in  different  areas  and  at 
different  levels  of  college. 

Table  2  presents  the  percent  of  college  degrees  presented  to  men 
and  women  at  different  degree  levels  during  the  year  1975-76: 


TABLE  2 

DEGREES  AWARDED  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1975-76* 


Level  of  Degree  %  Men  %  Women 

A I  I   I  eve  I s  56  44 

Bachelor's  degree  54  46 

**Fi rst-professiona !  degree                  84  16 

Master's  degree  54  46 

Doctor's  degree  77  23 


*Source:    National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Education  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

**Requires  at  least  six  years 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  women  tend  to  be  underrep re- 
sented at  all   levels.     Although  the  percentages  are  not  greatly  dis- 
proportional  at  the  bachelor's  level,  this  changes  as  the  level  rises. 
Men  are  much  more  highly  represented  in  terms  of  first-professional 
degrees.    The  balance  appears  better  at  the  master's  degree  level; 
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however,  over  half  of  the  master's  degrees  granted  to  women  were  in  the 
area  of  education,  an  area  where  women  are  usually  more  highly  repre- 
sented.    For  doctor's  degrees,  the  ratio  is  over  three  to  one  in  favor 
of  men. 

Women  have  shown  a  larger  percentage  of  increase  at  all   levels  from 
1974-75  to  1975-75.    The  greatest  gain  was  at  the  first-professional 
degree  level  where  the  rate  of  increase  for  women  was  40.1  percent 
whereas  for  men  it  was  8.1  percent.    Men  actually  showed  a  decline  (2.0 
percent)  in  doctoral  degrees  conferred  from  1974-75  to  1975-76;  women, 
however,   increased  at  a  rate  of  7.4  percent.    The  gains  for  women  were 
not  sufficient  to  bring  them  in  line  with  men,  but  they  may  indicate  a 
positive  trend. 

For  the  state  of  Florida,  the  percentages  are  given  in  Table  3. 


TABLE  3 

DEGREES  AWARDED  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1975-76 
FOR  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA* 


Level  of  Degree  %  Men  %  Women 

Al I   level s  57.8  42.2 

Bachelor's  degree  57.3  42.7 

First-professional  degree                 85.1  .15.9 

Master's  degree  51.8  48.2 

Doctor's  degree  76.5  23.5 


Source:     NOES  77-322,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 

Education  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,, 
and  We  i  fare 
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The  percentages  for  selected  disciplines  are  presented  in  Table  4. 
These  figures  indicate  that  men  and  women  generally  tend  to  be  more 
highly  clustered  in  different  areas  at  the  bachelor's  level.    Women  are 
In  such  disciplines  as  education,  fine  and  applied  arts,  foreign  lan- 
guages, health  professions,  and  home  economics.    Men  are  more  highly 
represented  in  such  areas  as  engineering,   law,  and  mathematics. 

At  the  master's  level,  the  proportions  begin  to  shift  in  most  areas 
In  favor  of  men.    At  the  doctoral   level,  men  outnumber  women  in  terms  of 
degrees  received  in  almost  every  discipline,  even  In  those  In  which 
women  greatly  outnumbered  men  at  the  bachelor's  level.    The  one  excep- 
tion is  home  economics. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  statistics  presented  here  that  men  and 
women  were  not  equally  represented  at  the  different  levels  of  college  in 
the  year  1975-76.    The  imbalance  was  most  noticeable  at  the  higher 
degree  levels.     In  terms  of  disciplines,  women  tended  to  be  most  highly 
represented  in  the  social  science  and  home-making  areas;  men,  however, 
tend  to  be  more  in  the  theoretical  and  applied  "hard"  sciences.  This 
disparity  can  lead  to  job  inequities  later  because  the  areas  that  men 
tend  to  be  grouped  in  generally  are  those  that  are  in  demand  and  are 
higher  salaried  while  women  are  in  the  lower-salaried  positions. 
S  umma  ry 

The  inequities  created  by  sex-role  stereotyping  reach  into  all 
areas  of  sociefy  and  affect  the  lives  of  most  men  and  women.  Efforts 
to  assess  this  problem  have  led  to  the  development  of  different  instru- 
ments used  for  measurement.    An  examination  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these  fol lows. 
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Assessment  of  Sex-Role  Stereofypinq 
The  previous  sections  presented  the  problems  that  have  resulted 
from  sex-role  stereotyping.    Realization  of  the  extent  of  these  diffi- 
culties and  their  seriousness  has  caused  research  into  an  understanding 
of  this  social  phenomenon.    The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consider 
assessment  of  sex-role  stereotyping  and  various  instruments  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Broverman  e_r  aj_.  (1972)  developed  the  Sex-Role  Questionnaire  to 
measure  sex-role  perceptions  by  determining  the  degree  to  which  men 
and  women  are  perceived  to  possess  any  particular  trait.    A  total  of 
122  items  was  put  into  bipolar  form  with  a  scale  spread  of  60  points. 
Those  items  on  which  at  least  75  percent  agreement  among  subjects  of 
both  sexes  existed  as  to  which  pole  was  more  descriptive  of  the  average 
man  than  the  average  woman,  or  vice  versa,  were  termed  "stereotypic." 
When  the  agreement  as  to  which  pole  was  masculine  and  which  feminine 
was  less  than  75  percent  but  was  still  high,  the  items  were  termed 
"d i f f erent i at i ve. "    Any  other  item  was  "nond i f f erent i at i ve. "    No  total 
score  or  factor  scores  were  utilized  as  an  indicator  to  the  person 
filling  out  the  instrument  of  his/her  standing  on  the  subject  of  sex- 
role  stereotyping.     Instead  the  authors  wished  to  determine  if  stereo- 
types did  exist  and  in  what  manner  they  existed.    They  concluded  that 
"high  consensua I ity  about  the  differing  characteristics  of  men  and  women 
was  found  on  a  considerable  number  of  items,  and  this  was  independent 
of  age,  sex,  religion,  education  level,  or  marital  status"  (Broverman, 
et  al. ,   1972,  p.  65). 

Another  instrument  that  has  resulted  from  the  sfudy  of  the  rela- 
tionships of  men  and  women  is  the  Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory  (BSRl )  which 
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was  designed  to  differentiate  subjects  on  a  measure  of  androgyny.  The 
BSRI  contains  20  masculine  and  20  feminine  personality  characteristics 
as  well  as  20  items  that  are  neutral  in  nature  and  are  not  used  in  scoring 
the  instrument.    The  original  scoring  system  characterized  the  taker  as 
either  masculine,  feminine,  or  androgynous  by  running  a  Student's  t 
ratio  for  the  difference  between  the  score  on  the  masculine  adjectives 
and  the  score  on  the  feminine  adjectives.    The  resulting  t  ratio  was 
the  index  of  androgyny  (Bern,  1974).    This  scoring  system  presented 
problems  as  the  Student's  t  is  properly  run  between  uncorrelated 
subjects  whereas  the  two  scores  to  be  compared  on  the  BSRI  were  on  the 
same  individual,  i.e.  correlated  subjects.    Most  properly  a  correlated 
t  ratio  should  have  been  used. 

Gaudreau  (1976)  factor  analyzed  the  Bem  Sex-Role  Inventory  using 
the  20  masculine  traits,  20  feminine  traits,  20  neutral  traits,  sex  of 
subject,  femininity  score,  masculinity  score  and  androgyny  score  as 
variables.    She  found  four  factors  which  were  defined  as  (1)  mascu- 
linity, (2)  femininity,  (3)  sex  of  subject,  and  (4)  "mature"  neutral. 
The  masculine  factor  included  17  of  the  20  masculine  adjectives  from 
the  inventory,  i.e.  "strong  personality,"  "assertive,"  and  "dominant," 
most  of  which  generally  pertain  to  potency.    Such  items  as  "sympathetic" 
and  "compassionate"  loaded  most  heavily  on  the  feminine  factor  indica- 
ting a  tendency  to  identify  this  area  with  the  affective  side  of  the 
personality.    The  third  factor,  sex  of  subject,  was  loaded  most  heavily 
by  the  "masculine"  and  "feminine"  items  from  the  inventory.    The  "mature" 
neutral  factor  had  such  items  as  "reliable,"  "sincere,"  and  "truthful" 
as  its  primary  components. 
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Some  questions  arise  about  the  methodology  used  in  this  study.  The 
inclusion  of  the  20  items  that  are  not  used  in  the  actual  scoring  pro- 
cedure is  questionable  in  validating  the  instrument.    Further,  using 
Individual   items,  intermediate  scores  (masculinity  and  femininity 
scores),  and  total  score  (androgyny  score)  could  lead  to  confusion  in 
the  results  because  of  the  three  differing  levels  of  abstraction  in  the 
data. 

Spence  et  aj_.  (1975)  were  concerned  that  in  order  to  be  classified 
as  androgynous  on  the  BSRI,  a  person  must  choose  a  balance  of  masculine 
and  feminine  traits  as  self-descriptive.    Using  this  system  it  is  not 
possible  to  distinguish  between  a  person  who  scores  as  androgynous 
because  of  low  scores  on  both  scales  and  one  who  scores  as  androgynous 
because  of  high  scores  on  both  scales.    They  have  suggested  designating 
as  androgynous  only  those  who  score  high  masculine  and  high  feminine. 
Those  individuals  who  score  low  on  both  scales  are  described  as 
undifferentiated.    They  further  suggested  not  using  the  t  ratio  to 
determine  the  final  score;   instead  the  subject  population  would  be 
split  at  the  median  point  of  both  the  male  and  female  valued  scales, 
resulting  in  four  groups:     low  male  valued,   low  female  valued  (undif- 
ferentiated);  low  male  valued,  high  female  valued  (feminine);  high 
male  valued,   low  female  valued  (masculine);  and  high  male  valued,  high 
female  valued  (androgynous). 

Regardless  of  these  changes,  a  problem  remains  with  the  BSRI. 
As  scores  are  based  on  the  individual  group  being  evaluated,   it  is 
theor-et i ca !  I y  possible  for  an  individual  to  score  as  one  type  in  one 
group  and  as  anotf)er  type  in  another  group.    A  set  of  national  norms 
would  eliminate  this  problem. 
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A  study  by  Deutsch  and  Gilbert  (1976)  used  the  BSRI  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  sex-role  stereotyping  on  personal  adjustment.  They 
asked  college  men  and  women  to  fill  out  four  fonr.s  of  the  BSRI~one 
In  terms  of  real  self,  one  as  ideal  self,  one  as  ideal  man/woman,  and 
one  as  men's/women's  ideal  woman/man.    The  women's  sex- role  concepts 
regarding  their  real  self,  their  ideal  self,  and  their  belief  of  what 
the  other  sex  desires  were  highly  dissimilar,  whereas  those  of  men  were 
highly  similar.    Thus  the  women  showed  ambivalence  concerning  their 
roies  whereas  the  men  found  no  discrepancy  between  their  role  and  the 
Ideal.    They  postulated  that  the  acquisition  of  masculine  traits  by 
women  may  be  adjustive  in  a  male-oriented  culture.    Men,  however,  have 
no  need  to  adept  feminine  traits  in  order  to  be  adjusted  in  a  masculine 
soc  i  ety . 

Gump  (1972)  approached  the  manner  of  the  correlation  between  sex- 
role  attitudes  and  psychological  well-being  in  women  by  examining  the 
relationship  between  ego-strength  and  trad i t iona 1 i ty  of  the  female 
sex  role.    She  found  that  ego  strength  may  be  negatively  related  to  the 
adoption  of  the  traditional  sex  role.    This  conclusion  is  open  to  some 
doubt  because  while  the  significance  level  was  less  than  .10,  it  did 
not  reach  the  .05  level. 

Cecil,    Paul,  and  01  ins  (1973),  in  a  study  of  variables  used  to 
evaluate  male  and  female  job  applications,  developed  an  instrument  of 
50  items  of  the  variables  which  are  most  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose.    The  items  were  compared  by  sex  using  the  Mann-Whitney  U  test, 
and  it  was  found  that  five  variables  were  more  important  for  males  to 
possess  than  for  females,  and  six  variables  were  more  important  for 
females  than  for  males.    The  variables  considered  more  important  for 
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males  v/ere:     (!)  ability  to  change  mind  on  an  issue;  (2)  persuasive 
individual;   (3)  capable  of  withstanding  a  great  deal  of  pressure; 
(4)  exceptional  motivation;  and  (5)  is  aggressive.    The  variables  for 
females  were  (I)  pleasant  voice;   (2)  excellent  clerical  skills; 
(3)  finished  high  school;  (4)  excellent  computational  skills;  (5)  immac- 
ulate in  dress  and  person;  and  (6)  ability  to  express  self  well.  A 
factor  analysis  was  performed  on  the  data  collected,  and  the  following 
factors  were  found:     (I)  motivation  -  ability;  (2)  personality  -  appear- 
ance;  (3)  interpersonal  relations;  and  (4)  skills  -  education.  The 
authors  concluded  that  factors  I  and  3  related  to  the  male  applicant  and 
factors  2  and  4  to  the  female  applicant.    There  are,  however,  some 
problems  with  their  study,  both  in  terms  of  write-up  and  in  the  data 
analysis.    There  was  no  mention  of  the  type  of  factor  analysis,  partic- 
ularly in  terms  of  method  of  factor  extraction,  method  used  to  determine 
number  of  factors  to  rotate,  and  method  of  rotation.    Their  N  of  118 
subjects  is  Insufficient  for  a  factor  analysis  of  a  50- Item  scale.  In 
addition,  essenilally  tv.'o  different  instruments  were  used  because  the 
directions  to  the  subjects  were  changed  for  half  of  the  administrations. 
One  set  used  a  masculine  name  while  the  other  used  a  feminine  name;  the 
two  were  then  pooled  and  treated  as  one  Instrument.    Further,  the  factor 
structure  obtained  was  for  all  subjects;  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  run 
separate  factor  analyses  to  determine  If  the  factor  structure  was  the 
same  for  both  sexes.    These  problems  leave  open  to  doubt  their  conclu- 
sion that  "discrimination  in  hiring  may  very  well  be  a  two-way  street, 
depending  on  the  job  in  question"  (p.  407)  because,  as  they  state, 
female  applicants  may  experience  more  difficulty  than  male  applicants 
in  securing  managerial  positions  and  male  applicants  may  find  similar 
difficulties  in  finding  clerical  positions. 
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In  a  study  of  anxiety  correlated  wifh  sex-role  identity  in  college 
students,  Cosentino  and  Heilbrun  (1964)  examined  the  relationship 
between  aggression  anxiety  (AA),  manifest  anxiety  (MA),  and  sex-role 
adoption  (M-F).    An  80-item  questionnaire  developed  to  measure 
aggression  was  administered,  and  only  those  twelve  items  related  to  AA 
were  scored  and  used.    The  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  was  used  to 
determine  MA  while  the  masculinity-femininity  scale  of  the  Adjective 
Check  List  was  utilized  for  the  M-F  determination.    The  authors  found 
significant  negative  correlations  between  masculinity  and  both  anxiety 
measures,  and  a  positive  correlation  between  1he  two  anxiety  scores. 
Further,  they  determined  that  greater  femininity  is  associated  with 
greater  aggression  anxiety  for  both  males  and  females. 

One  problem  with  this  study  was  readily  apparent.    The  authors 
stated  that  the  AA  questionnaire  was  designed  for  use  with  twelve-year- 
old  children  but  that  the  "item  content  and  wording  appeared  appropriate 
for  college  age  Ss"  (p.  729).    There  is  no  indication  that  any  strong 
method  of  validation  for  the  college  age  group  on  this  instrument  was 
attempted. 

Several  problems  were  delineated  in  the  previous  studies,  and  they 
tend  to  arise  in  other  studies  that  were  reviewed  but  are  not  reported. 
Some  are  common  to  research  into  the  social  science  areas,  e.g.  in- 
appropriate sampling  procedures,  insufficient  number  of  subjects, 
inappropriate  use  of  instruments,  and  inappropriate  statistical  proce- 
dures.    A  further  problem,  and  one  that  is  particularly  pertinent  to 
this  study,  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  determination  of  factor 
Fnvarlance  across  sex.    However,  unless  such  invariance  can  be  demon- 
strated, the  results  of  any  study  will  be  open  to  question  because 


there  can  be  no  assurance  that  any  differences  indicated  may  not  be 
related  to  differing  factor  structures  rather  than  actual  differences 
between  criterion  groups. 


CHAPTER  I ! I 
METHODOLOGY 

Using  factor  analysis  this  study  examined  the  structure  of  certain 
sex  roles  to  determine  if  there  are  underlying  functional  differences 
by  sex. 

I  nstrumentat ion 

This  study  utilized  the  semantic  differential  of  which  Osgood 

et  aL   (1957)  say: 

.  .  .  it  is  3  very  general  way  of  getting  at  a  certain  type  of 
Information,  a  highly  genera  I i zab I e  technique  of  measurement 
v/hich  must  be  adapted  to  the  requirement  of  each  research 
problem  to  which  it  is  applied.    There  are  no  standard  con- 
cepts and  no  standard  scales;  rather,  the  concepts  and  scales 
used  in  a  particular  study  depend  upon  the  purposes  of  the 
researcher,     (p.  76) 

Therefore,   in  order  to  study  the  roles  of  men  and  women,  different 

aspecis  of  these  roles  were  selected  for  investigation.    They  include 

two  generalized  concepts,  "Men"  and  "Women,"  plus  four  more  explicit 

areas,  "Men  at  Home,"  "Women  at  Home,"  "Men  at  Work,"  and  "Women  at 

Work"  (see  Appendix  A  for  copy  of  initial   instrument.)    These  appear  to 

fit  the  criteria  listed  in  The  Measurement  of  Meaning  (Osgood  et  a  I . , 

1957): 

1.  select  concepts  for  meanings  from  which  the  Investigator  can 
expect  considerable  individual  differences; 

2.  select  concepts  having  a  single,  unitary  meaning  for  the 
individual;  and 

3.  select  concepts  that  can  be  expected  to  be  familiar  to  ail 
subjects. 

AC 
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Selection  of  the  scales  also  followed  the  suggestions  of  the 
authors  in  that  they  are  relevant  to  the  concept  being  judged.     In  order 
to  meet  this  criterion,  several  sources  pertaining  to  the  roles  of  men 
and  women  were  examined,  and  an  initial   list  of  words  considered  rele- 
vant to  this  study  was  compiled.    The  first  source,  the  Bern  Sex  Role 
Inventory,  is  a  measure  of  androgyny.    The  items  for  the  BSRI  were 
selected  from  an  initial   list  of  200  personality  characteristics  that 
were  both  positive  and  negative  in  value  and  either  masculine  or 
feminirie  in  tone.    The  final  40  items  (20  masculine  and  20  feminine) 
were  selected  for  the  extent  to  which  the  characteristics  were  more 
desirable  for  men  or  for  women  by  judges  who  were  college  under- 
graduates.   The  items  that  were  most  characteristic  were  chosen  for  the 
final   instrument  (Bern,  1974). 

The  second  source  was  a  study  by  William  and  Best  who  used  items 
from  the  Adjective  Check  List  in  an  examination  of  sex-role  stereo- 
typing.   They  asked  college  men  and  women  to  determine  the  "typical" 
characlerlstics  of  men  and  women  by  categorizing  each  word.  Further, 
the  subjects  were  to  rate  the  terms  on  a  5-point  scale  from  "quite 
unfavorable"  to  "quite  favorable"  in  nature,  with  the  middle  position 
being  neutral.    They  found  agreement  between  men  and  women  on  the 
ratings  and  therefore  pooled  the  data  to  obtain  a  single  mean  favor- 
ability  score  and  an  index  of  stereotyping  for  each  item  reported 
(Wi I  I iams  &  Best,  1977). 

From  these  sources,  32  items  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  an 
initial  instrument.    This  instrument  was  used  in  a  pilot  study  and 
from  the  results,  25  items  were  selected  for  use  in  this  research. 
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Pilot  Study 

Sixty  students  from  differing  major  areas  participated  in  a  pilot 
study  Spring  Quarter,  1978,  using  the  initial   instrument  developed  for 
this  research.     It  would  have  proved  difficult  to  sample  as  completely 
for  this  pilot  as  was  used  for  the  final  study;  however,  an  effort  was 
made  to  utilize  students  from  as  wide  and  diverse  a  population  as 
possible.    A  breakdown  of  the  characteristics  of  these  students  appears 
in  Appendix  A.    The  mean  score  and  standard  deviation  for  each  item 
on  all  six  sections  for  men  and  women  as  well  as  the  results  of  a 
t-test  by  sex  are  also  presented  in  Appendix  A. 

Generally,  there  was  overall  agreement  between  the  sexes  as  to  the 
roles  of  men  and  women.     In  only  19  of  the  192  items  was  the  t-test 
statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level.    A  summary  of  these  sig- 
nificant differences  follows. 

1 .  Women 

a.  Strong-Weak 

b.  Submissive-Dominant 

c.  Log  ica  I  -  I  1  log  ica  i 

d.  Late-Prompt 

e.  Sexy-Nonsexy 

2.  Women  at  Home 

a .    Log  i  ca  1  - 1  1 1  og  i  ca  I 

3.  Women  at  Work 

a.  Strong-Weak 

b.  Active-Passive 

c.  Sexy-Nonsexy 

d.  Rat iona 1- I rrat iona I 
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4.  Men 

a.  Af f ectionate-Nondemcnstrat I ve 

b.  Cold-Warm 

c.  Sexy-Nonsexy 

d.  Charming-Offensive 

5.  Men  at  Home 

a.  Submissive-Dominant 

b.  Mascu I i ne-Femi n i ne 

c.  Direct-Evasive 

6.  Men  at  Work  -  Attractive-Unattractive 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  little  disagreement  between 
men  and  women  as  to  roles  in  what  has  generally  been  considered  their 
respective  milieus,  i.e..  Women  at  Home,  Men  at  Work.    There  is  more 
disagreement  when  the  roles  are  considered  as  general  concepts  and  when 
men  and  women  step  out  of  what  has  been  traditionally  considered  their 
purview. 

In  order  to  test  the  reliability  of  the  items  on  the  initial 
instrument,  a  second  administration  was  completed  on  12  male  and  16 
female  students  who  participated  in  the  pilot  study.    The  complete 
results  are  presented  in  Appendix  A. 

When  the  items  on  the  two  administrations  were  correlated,  only  10 
of  the  192  items  failed  to  reach  the  .05  level  of  significance  when  all 
subjects  were  considered.    A  summary  of  those  items  that  proved  to  be 
less  reliable  follows. 

I .  Women 

a.  Active-Passive 
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b.  Submissive-Dominant 

c.  Self  Reliant-Dependent 

2.  Women  at  Home  -all   items  reached  the  .05  level 

3.  Women  at  Work  -  Emotiona l-Unemotiona I 

4.  Men 

a.  Timid-Assertive 

b.  Sensi t i ve- I nsens it i ve 

5.  Men  at  Home 

a.  Con forming-Competitive 

b.  Late- Prompt 

6.  Men  at  Work 

a.  Conforming-Competitive 

b.  Timid-Assertive 

Procedures  for  Study 

Sampling  Procedures 

The  subjects  used  in  this  study  included  male  and  female  under- 
graduate students  attending  the  University  of  Florida.    A  stratified 
sampling  procedure  was  used  in  order  to  assure  that  sufficient  numbers 
of  male  and  female  subjects  were  secured.    A  minimum  of  250  female  and 
250  male  undergraduate  students  was  selected  for  the  study.     In  order 
to  insure  that  age  of  respondent  would  not  be  a  confounding  element, 
an  upper  limit  for  age  of  25  was  imposed. 

Students  in  intact  classrooms  were  utilized  to  secure  the  two 
samples.    Although  no  precise  stratification  was  sought,  an  effort  was 
made  to  secure  subjects  from  all  undergraduate  levels.    Roughly  one- 
fourth  of  the  subjects  were  required  from  freshman,  sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  levels,  respectively.    The  freshman  and  sophomore  samples 
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were  secured  from  students  enrolled  in  University  College.    This  gave 
a  representative  cross- samp  I e  of  freshman  and  sophomore  students  as 
these  students  take  the  greater  portions  of  their  courses  in  University 
College  before  moving  into  specific  major  areas  for  their  junior  and 
senior  years.    The  junior  and  senior  samples  were  drawn  from  upper  divi- 
sion colleges.    Of  the  12  colleges  that  offer  upper-level  undergraduate 
courses,  one  class  was  selected  from  each.    The  particular  class  was  a 
required  junic^  or  senior  level  course.     Instructors  were  personally 
contacted  by  the  researcher  and  were  requested  to  allow  distribution 
and  collection  of  the  instruments  in  their  class  during  the  class 
period.    Completion  of  the  instrument  took  approximately  15  minutes. 
Data  Col  lection 

Data  collection  occurred  during  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  the 
Summer,   1978,  Quarter  at  the  University  of  Florida.    The  researcher  or 
an  associate  visited  the  class  of  each  instructor  who  consented  to 
have  his/her  class  used  for  the  research. 

In  order  to  determine  the  representativeness  of  the  sample,  the 
following  demographic  information  was  solicited  at  the  time  of  data 
collection: 

1 .  Sex  of  respondent 

2.  Major  field  of  study 

3.  Year  in  co I  I ege 

4.  Age  of  respondent 

5.  Race  of  respondent 

5.    GPA  at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter 
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Instrumentation 

A  sample  of  the  final  instrument  used  for  data  collection  appears 
as  Appendix  B.    More  extensive  description  of  the  Semantic  Differential 
technique  on  which  the  instrument  is  based  appears  earlier  in  this 
chapter. 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  data  analysis  procedures  followed  were:     (!)  a  factor  analysis 
and  rotation  of  each  section  of  the  instrument  for  each  sex  and  (2)  a 
comparison  of  factor  structures  across  sex  on  each  section  of  the  instru- 
ment.   A  more  precise  procedural  description  follows. 

The  instruments  completed  by  the  subjects  who  participated  in  the 
study  were  separated  as  to  sex.    A  separate  factor  analysis  was 
performed  for  each  sex  on  each  section  of  the  instrument  with  the  same 
procedure  being  followed  for  each  analysis. 

For  the  first  step  of  the  factor  analysis,  an  item  i ntercorre I a- 
tion  matrix  using  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  was 
obtained.    Multiple  R  squared  was  used  as  the  initial  estimate  of  the 
communa I ities,  and  iteration  was  performed  to  improve  the  estimates. 
For  factor  extraction  the  principal  axis  procedure  was  used.  These 
initial  procedures  were  conducted  using  computer  program  ED  501  from 
the  Educational  Evaluation  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Florida 
(Guertin  &  Bai ley,  1970). 

After  factor  extraction,  the  decision  as  to  the  number  of  factors 
to  rotate  was  made  using  the  scree  test.    When  the  proper  number  of 
factors  to  rotate  had  been  determined,  an  oblique  solution  called 
"simple  loadings"  was  run  utilizing  program  ED  512  (Guertin  &  Bailey, 
1970). 
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There  are  distinct  advantages  to  an  oblique  solution.    One,  it 
permits  the  angles  between  factors  to  depart  from  the  90°  requirement 
for  an  orthogonal  solution  thus  allowing  for  correlations  between 
factors.    This  is  advantageous  because  there  is  an  interrelationship 
among  many  of  the  constructs  with  which  social  scientists  deal.  Thus 
to  force  orthogonality  on  a  factor  solution  arbitrarily  may  obstruct  the 
meaning  underlying  the  phenomena.    Further,  determining  the  correla- 
tions between  factors  gives  information  that  can  be  used  to  lead  to  more 
general  and  comprehensive  constructs  by  using  second-order  factor 
analysis.    Two,  the  clusters  of  variables  will  be  better  defined.  An 
oblique  solution  allows  the  central  or  nuclear  members  of  the  cluster 
to  be  identified  by  their  high  loadings  whereas  an  orthogonal  solu- 
tion may  not  have  the  central  variables  loading  very  high  on  the  rele- 
vant factor  (Rummel,  1970). 

Two  types  of  factor  matrices  result  from  an  oblique  solution.  The 
first,  utilizing  reference  factors,  gives  the  factor  structure  and  the 
loadings  are  the  product-moment  correlations  of  the  variables  with  the 
oblique  factors.    Since  the  structure  loadings  are  correlations,  the 
structure  loading  of  a  variable  on  two  factors  measures  a  variable's 
direct  relationship  with  each  factor  and  the  interaction  between  the  two 
factors.    The  second,  which  uses  primary  axes,  contains  only  the  unique 
contribution  each  factor  makes  to  the  variance  of  the  variables.  The 
loadings  are  not  true  correlations  and  are  referred  to  as  coefficients. 
Rather  than  generating  a  factor  structure,  the  primary  matrix  gives  the 
factor  pattern.    Because  it  more  clearly  defines  the  simple  structure 
configuration,  the  pattern  matrix  is  best  for  determining  the  clusters 
of  variables  defined  by  oblique  factors  (Rummel,   1970)  and  is  the  form 
in  which  matrices  in  this  study  are  reported. 
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!n  order  to  determine  if  the  factor  patterns  underlying  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  this  instrument  are  the  same  for  both  sexes,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  determine  which,   if  any,  factors  were  similar.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  study,  two  factors  were  considered  similar  when: 

1.  they  had  50  percent  of  their  items  shared  in  common,  and 

2.  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  between  the 
factor  loadings  on  the  respective  factors  was  .71  or  greater. 
This  figure  was  used  rather  than  the  specific  figure  for 
statistical  significance  because  the  latter  represents  only 

15  percent  variance  shared  in  common  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  24  percent  at  the  .01   level.    The  more 
stringent  level  was  used  because  it  is  considered  more 
appropriate  for  at  least  50  percent  of  the  variance  to  be 
shared  in  common  to  consider  factors  similar,  and  the  .71 
correlation  represents  this  commonality. 

Factors  were  examined  to  find  which,  if  any,  met  the  first 

criterion;  those  that  did  were  then  analyzed  to  determine  if  they  met 

the  second.    Only  those  that  met  both  criteria  were  considered  to  be 

simi lar. 

Equivalence  of  factor  structure  was  considered  met  if  all  factors 
for  one  sex  had  a  similar  counterpart  for  the  other  sex. 

Comparisons  of  factor  patterns  between  male  and  female  subjects 
were  completed  on  the  following  concepts: 


1. 

Women 

2. 

Women  at  Home 

3. 

Women  at  Work 

4. 

Men 

5. 

Men  at  Home 

6. 

Men  at  Work 
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Limitat  ions 

As  this  study  was  essentially  descriptive  in  nature,  no  treatment 
was  utilized.    Of  the  possible  threats  to  internal  validity,  only  one 
seemed  pertinent.    Some  form  of  contemporary  history  could  have  con- 
founded the  issue  if  one  of  the  classes  sampled  had  included  the  general 
issue  of  sex  roles  or  some  related  area.    Therefore,  no  class  that 
contained  material  in  this  area  was  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study. 

Descriptive  research  is  useful  insofar  as  the  sample  is  represen- 
tative of  the  population  it  is  intended  to  describe.    The  fact  that  men 
and  women  are  not  equally  represented  in  the  different  subject  areas  in 
colleges  was  given  earlier  in  this  paper.    This  presented  no  problem 
with  the  freshman  and  sophomore  samples  because  the  University  College 
system  used  at  the  University  of  Florida  serves  to  intermix  these  two 
levels  of  students.    For  the  junior  and  senior  levels,  sampling  methods 
necessarily  drew  male  and  female  subjects  from  different  major  areas  in 
many  cases.    An  initial  examination  of  demographic  data  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  samples  are  unbalanced  as  to  major  field. 
However,  as  this  condition  exists  generally  throughout  all  segments  of 
the  college  population,  it  was  considered  a  problem  only  if  the 
imbalance  existed  when  the  sample  was  compared  to  the  general  college 
population.    The  collection  of  the  demographic  data  assisted  in  this 
comparison. 

As  this  study  was  restricted  to  college  undergraduate  students,  no 
general izabi I ity  to  other  populations  would  be  appropriate.  Further, 
the  age  limitation  would  present  difficulties  in  extrapolating  the 
findings  to  an  older  population. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESULTS 
Introduction 

The  results  of  the  analyses  performed  are  presented  in  this  chapter. 
Two  basic  areas  are  included:     (I)  comparison  of  the  subject  sample  to 
Its  parent  population  and  (2)  comparison  between  sexes  of  factor 
patterns  for  each  of  the  six  sections  of  the  instrument.     in  order  to 
prevent  possible  difficulties  in  understanding,  the  terms  male/female 
or  men/women  are  used  to  refer  to  subjects  and  Men/Women  (note 
capitalization)  are  used  when  referring  to  sections  of  the  instrument. 

Samp  I e 

A  comparison  of  the  subject  sample  by  class,  major,  and  race  to 
the  population  from  which  it  was  drawn  is  presented  in  Table  5.  In 
general   it  wi I  I  be  noted  that  the  sampling  for  male  students  was  very 
successful,  while  for  female  students  there  was  a  slight  difference 
betv/een  sample  percentages  and  population  percentages.    No  attempt 
was  made  to  adjust  for  these  discrepancies  before  running  the  analyses 
since  it  was  felt  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  extreme  to  affect 
the  f  ina I  outcome. 

Comparison  of  Sections  of  the  Instrument  by  Sex 

Women 

Female  subjects 

Table  6  gives  the  primary  factor  pattern  that  resulted  when  the 
section  Women ,  as  responded  to  by  female  subjects,  was  factor 
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TABLE  5 

THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  STUDY  SAMPLE 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  POPULATION  BY 
CLASS,  MAJOR,  AND  RACE 


Ma  les 

(N=25l ) 

Fema 1 es 

(N=250) 

Samp  i  e 

Popu 1 a1 i  on 

Samp 

le 
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i 

i 

i 

CI  ass 

Freshman 

54 

21.2 

ot 

Sophomore 

43 

17.2 

19.6 

34 

13.7 

19.3 

Jun lor 

76 

30.4 

99 

Senior 

78 

31.2 

27.  1 

"74 

29.8 

26.8 

Major 

University 

Col  lege 
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1.6 

1 .4 

29 
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Caucasian 
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91.6 
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85.8 
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analyzed.*    Although  five  factors  resulted,  only  four  were  sufficiently 
clear  to  be  interpreted.    The  first,  entitled  Affective,  generally 
focuses  on  the  "feeling"  realm  of  the  personality.    Of  note  is  the  fact 
that  the  sex-role  items,  "Motherly-Fatherly,"  "Masculine-Feminine," 
load  on  this  factor.    The  second  area,  entitled  Cognitive,  pertains  to 
the  perceptual  or  rational  realm  of  the  personality.    The  Physica I 
Attractiveness  factor  contains  terms  that  tend  to  make  some  appraisal 
of  the  subjects  that  is  generally  physical   in  nature.    The  fourth  and 
final  factor  includes  items  that  measure  power  and  is  therefore  termed 
Potency.    The  angles  and  correlations  between  factors  are  given  in 
Table  1.    Only  those  correlations  Z.   .40  will  be  considered  large 
enough  to  allow  for  interpretation.    As  none  of  these  meets  this 
criterion,  no  further  discussion  follows  for  this  group  of  correlations. 
Male  subjects 

The  seven  factors  resulting  from  the  factor  analysis  of  this  data 
are  given  in  Table  8.    Two  of  the  factors,  Cogn i t i ve  and  Phys i ca I 
Attract iveness,  are  similar  to  those  from  the  analysis  of  the  responses 
of  the  female  subjects  on  this  section  of  the  instrument  and  will  not 
be  repeated  here. 

The  area  entitled  Affective  for  females  divided  into  two  factors 
for  males.    The  sex-role  items  (e.g.  "Motherly-Fatherly,"  "Masculine- 
Feminine")  loaded  on  the  first  and  largest  factor;  consequently,  this 
factor  has  been  subtitled  Sex  Role.    The  second  and  related  factor 
contained  items  that  generally  pertain  to  emotionality  and  thus  is 
subtitled  Expressive. 

*Only  salient  loadings,  i.e. 3  .30  are  given  in  the  tables  in  this 
chapter.    The  complete  results  of  the  factor  analyses  are  given  in 
Append  ix 
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TABLE  7 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  WOMEN  AS  RESPONDED 
TO  BY  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 

Factor 


Factor  I  I  I 


I    Correlation  — 

Angle   

I  I    Correlation  .06   

Angle  87°   

III    Correlation  .30  .35 

Angle  72°  70° 

IV    Correlation  -.14  .21  .26 

Angle  98°  78°  75° 
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Three  somewhat  ambiguous  factors  that  have  items  generally  con- 
sidered associated  with  "potency"  also  resulied,  but  no  underlying 
pattern  among  these  terms  is  readily  apparent  so  as  to  permit  sub- 
categorization. 

The  correlations  and  angles  between  factors  are  given  in  Table  9. 
Again  the  .40  criterion  for  relationship  was  not  reached,  and  no 
further  explanation  is  tendered. 
Comparison  between  sexes 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  comparison  of  factors  between  the  sexes, 
a  table  listing  the  four  basic  areas  resulting  from  the  analyses  of 
this  section  of  the  instrument  (Affective,  Cogn  i  t i  ve.  Physical  Attrac- 
tiveness, and  Potency)  and  the  items  in  these  areas  has  been  prepared 
(Table  iO).    The  percent  of  area  item  commonality  which  compares  each 
factor  produced  from  the  responses  of  one  sex  in  each  area  with  factors 
for  the  other  sex  in  the  corresponding  area  is  also  listed.  The 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  between  the  respective 
factor  loadings  for  those  areas  that  shared  50  percent  or  more  items  in 
common  completes  the  information  given  in  this  table.    While  the  data  of 
both  groups  produced  four  general  areas,  all  of  the  areas  for  the 
female  subjects  are  made  up  of  one  factor  each.    However,  two  of  the 
basic  areas.  Affective  and  Potency .  contain  more  than  one  factor  for 
the  male  subjects.    This  difference  indicates  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  men  participating  in  the  study  to  discriminate  more  in  these  areas 
of  this  particular  aspect  of  sex  roles. 

Both  sex-role  items  load  on  affective  factors  for  men  and  women, 
although  the  loading  for  the  term  "Masculine-Feminine"  is  considerably 
larger  for-  men  than  for  women.    This  tendency  for  the  sex-role  items 
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TABLE  9 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  WOMEN  AS  RESPONDED 
TO  BY  MALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 

I  Correlation 
Angle 


Factor 


I  I 


IV  V 


VI  VI 


I  Correlation 
Angle 


18 


SO*- 


I  I  I    Corre I  at  ion 
Ang  le 


.20 


-.02 

o 


78"'  91 


iV  Correlation 
Ang  le 


.33 


.26 

o 


7r  75 


87 


05 
o 


V  Correlation 
AngI  e 


.19  -.01 


.25 

o 


,28 


79"       91-  74 


VI  Correlation 
Ang  le 


■.  14 


,07 
,o 


14 

o 


-.01 

,o 


98"       94         82^  91 


83 


13 
o 


VI  I  Correlation 
Angle 


.05 

■lO 


10 

-O 


.  19 

^0 


.07 
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.22 
7O 


87"       96"       79"       86"       77"  96 
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to  load  on  an  affective  factor  indicates  that  botii  males  and  females 
view  the  sex  role  of  women  as  related  to  the  affective  part  of  women's 
natures.    While  the  two  Affective  factors  produced  from  the  responses 
of  the  male  subjects  have  items  shared  in  common  with  the  one  factor 
for  female  subjects  in  this  area,  neither  comparison  reached  the  area 
item  commonality  criterion  and  therefore  the  factors  are  not  considered 
equivalent  across  sex. 

The  Cognitive  area  for  the  two  groups  has  four  of  seven  items  in 
common,  including  fhe  three  highest- load ing  items  for  each  group.  The 
correlation  between  the  factor  loadings  is  .84,  and  on  these  bases 
these  two  factors  are  considered  equivalent.    The  Physical  Attractive- 
ness factors,  with  three  of  five  items  common  to  both  groups  (60  per- 
cent) and  a  correlation  of  .71  between  loadings,  are  also  found  to  be 
simi I ar. 

There  is  more  disagreement  on  the  Potency  areas  as  only  two  of  nine 
Items  load  similarly.    The  problem  arises  from  (I)  the  blurring  in  the 
analysis  of  the  male  subjects'  data  with  three  somewhat  ambiguous  factors 
and  (2)  the  small  size  of  the  factor  for  the  female  subjects,  with  only 
three  items  loading.    While  the  factors  for  both  groups  can  be  identified 
as  pertaining  to  potency  by  the  items  loading  on  them,  e.g.  "Strong- 
Weak,"  "Aggressi ve-Unaggressi ve,"  "Submissive-Dominating,"  there  appears 
to  be  some  disagreement  between  the  groups  about  the  item  makeup  of  this 
area. 

Although  not  basic  to  the  purposes  of  this  study,  a  z-test  to 
test  for  differences  between  means  by  sex  was  performed  for  each  item 
on  each  section  of  the  instrument.    Differences  where  p  ^  .01  are 
indicated  on  the  tables  that  compare  the  factors. 
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Men 

Female  subjects 

Table  M  gives  the  primsry  factor  pattern  that  emerged  when  the 
data  for  the  section  Men,  as  responded  to  by  female  subjects,  was  factor 
analyzed.    Seven  factors  resulted;  however,  two  consisted  of  single 
terms  and  are  not  reported. 

The  Cognitive  area  generally  pertains  to  the  system  used  to  per- 
ceive one's  environment.    Words  such  as  "Log ica I  -  I  I  log i ca I "  and 
"Rational- Irrational"  load  heavily  on  this  factor.    The  Physical 
Attractiveness  area  is  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  items  represen- 
tative of  that  feature. 

A  new  area  was  introduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  data  from  this 
section  of  the  instrument.    The  items  loading  most  heavily  for  this 
area,  "Confident-Unsure,"  and  "Childlike-Mature,"  suggest  a  general 
feeling  of  maturity,  thus  its  title.    The  sma I  I er- I oad i ng  items  suggest 
a  flavor  of  "Beau  Brummel"  leading  to  the  impression  of  a  mature, 
dashing  figure. 

The  correlations  and  angles  between  factors  are  reported  in  Table 

12. 

Male  subjects 

Seven  factors  resulted  from  the  factor  analysis  of  the  data  from 
this  section  of  the  instrument.    However,  one  factor  consists  of  only 
one  item  and  is  not  reported.    The  other  six  factors  are  given  in  Table 
13,  and  all  are  interpreted. 

The  Affective  and  Coqn  iti ve  realms  appear  as  single  factors  when 
the  responses  of  male  subjects  were  factor  analyzed.    The  items  that 
made  up  the  factors  are  generally  the  same  as  those  for  the  female 
subjects. 
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TABLE  12 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN_  AS  RESPONDED  TO 
BY  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 

Factor 


Factor-  J  II  III  rv_ 

I  Correlation   

Angle   

II    Correlation  .24   

Angle  76° 

III    Correlation  .32  .29 

Angle  71°  73°    ■ 

IV    Correlation  -.06  .2!  .28 

Angle  93°  78°  74° 


V    Correlation  .15         .33         .32  .38 

Angle  81°         71°         71°  68° 
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The  Physica I  Attractiveness  and  Maturity  factors  emerged  from  the 
analysis  of  the  men's  data  as  they  did  from  that  of  the  women,  and  the 
items  and  leadings  for  the  males  are  similar  to  those  of  their  female 
counterparts. 

As  viewed  by  the  male  subjects.  Potency  is  not  a  single  dimension. 
It  divides  instead  into  an  area  that  is  concerned  with  "strength"  and 
one  that  has  the  two  sex-role  items  loading  most  heavily  on  it. 

Table  14  gives  the  correlations  and  angles  between  factors  for 
this  section  of  the  instrument. 
Comparison  between  sexes 

Table  15  presents  a  comparison  by  sex  of  the  five  basic  areas  that 
resulted  from  the  analysis  of  this  section  of  the  instrument.  The 
Affective,  Cognitive,  Phys i ca I  Attract i veness,  and  Maturity  areas  are 
made  up  of  single  factors  for  both  groups.    The  items  loading  on  each 
factor,  respectively,  are  with  little  exception,  the  same  for  both 
groups,  and  the  correlations  all  reached  the  required  criterion.  Both 
the  area  item  commonality  requi renent  and  the  correlation  requirement 
were  met  in  all  four  of  these  areas,  and  from  this  it  may  be  concluded 
that  there  is  similarity  between  the  groups  in  each  of  these  areas. 

There  was  more  disagreement  in  the  Potency  realm  as  men  subdivided 
this  area  into  two  distinct  parts  whereas  women  viewed  it  as  a  whole. 
Both  groups  considered  the  sex  role  of  men  as  potent  in  nature.  How- 
ever, the  men  seem  to  discriminate  more  by  separating  the  sex  role  from 
the  "strength"  aspects.    While  the  first  did  not,  the  second  of  the 
two  male  factors  reached  the  50  percent  item  commonality  criterion  with 
the  female  factor.    However,  the  correlation  between  the  two  factors 
was  slightly  below  the  required  level,  and  the  factors  are  not  con- 
sidered simi lar. 
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TABLE  14 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN  AS  RESPONDED  TO 
BY  MALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 

I  Correlation 
Ang  I  e 


Factor 


IV 


IV 


I  I  Correlation 
Ang  I  e 


75 


25 
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I  Correlation 
Angle 


,39 


67^ 


74 


28 
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IV  Correlation 
Ang  le 


.01 

89° 


83 


12 
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85 
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V  Correlation 
Ang  I  e 


86 
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80° 
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VI  Correlation 
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Women  At  Home 
Female  subjects 

When  the  role  of  women  was  narrowed  from  the  general  concept 
"Women"  to  the  more  specific  "Women  at  Home,"  a  factor  analysis  of  the 
responses  of  the  female  subjects  produced  five  factors  as  shown  in 
Table  15.    The  Cogn  itive.  Physical  Attractiveness  and  Potency  areas 
were  reproduced  in  toto  while  the  Affective  area  differed  somewhat. 
The  "Masculine-Feminine"  item,  while  indicated  as  loading  on  this 
factor,   loads  somewhat  more  strongly  on  a  separate  factor  and  on  the 
Potency  factor  -as  well,  indicating  a  possible  blurring  of  the  differences 
between  the  areas.    The  negative  sign  with  the  "Soft-Hard"  item  in 
Factor  V  is  a  reversal  of  this  item  from  the  previous  analysis  of  the 
'section  Women  as  answered  by  female  subjects.    This  indicates  a  posi- 
tive relationship  between  "feminine"  and  "hard"  rather  than  a  negative 
one  as  had  previously  been  found. 

Correlations  and  angles  between  factors  are  presented  in  Table  17, 
Male  subjects 

A  factor  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the  male  subjects  yielded 
the  seven  factors  presented  in  Table  18.    Three,  Potency.  Physical 
Attractiveness,  and  Cogn  itive,  emerged  as  single  factors  and  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  previous  analyses. 

The  Affective  area  divided  into  two  factors  although  no  clear, 
underlying  reason  is  readily  apparent.    The  sex-role  items  load  on 
the  largest  of  these  two  factors. 

A  new  area.  Outgoing  Personality  which  is  composed  of  two  factors, 
resulted  from  the  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the  male  subjects.  The 
first  factor  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  way  women  are  perceived  as 
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TABLE  17 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  WOMEN  AT  HOME  AS  RESPONDED 
TO  BY  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 

Factor 


Factor  I  I !  II 


I  Correlation 
Ana  I  e 


I    Correlation  -.02 
Angle  91° 


Correlation  .17  .13 

Angle  80°  83° 


IV    Correlation  .16         .05  .36 

Angle  81°         87°  69° 


V    Correlation  -.24         .17         .36  .34 

Angle  104°         87°         69°  70° 
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Interacting  with  others  and  thus  is  subtitled  Interactive.    The  second, 
again  a  "Beau  Brummel"  type,  represents  an  outgoing,  "adventurous" 
personality. 

Table  19  gives  the  correlations  and  angles  between  factors  for 
this  section  of  the  instrument.    The  positive  correlation  (.44)  between 
the  larger  (i.e.  greater  sum  of  squared  values)  Affective  factor  and 
the  Physical  Attractiveness  factor  suggests  that  men  conceptualize  a 
positive  relationship  between  physical  attractiveness  and  the  affective 
sphere  of  women  when  considering  women  in  their  role  in  the  home.  The 
.41  correlation  between  the  two  Outgoing  Personality  factors  indicates 
their  interrelatedness. 
Comparison  between  sexes 

Table  20  presents  a  comparison  of  the  basic  areas  between  sexes 
for  this  section  of  the  instrument.    Examination  of  this  table  indicates 
the  fo! lowing. 

The  comparison  between  the  one  Affective  factor  (Factor  I)  for 
female  subjects  and  Factor  I  for  male  subjects  reveals  that  both 
measures  used  to  relate  factors  reached  criterion  level;  therefore  these 
two  factors  are  considered  similar.    However,  there  was  an  additional 
Affective  factor  produced  from  the  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the  male 
subjects  which  indicates  their  tendency  to  have  a  broader  view  of  this 
aspect  of  women's  roles.    Further,  although  the  "Motherly-Fatherly" 
item  loads  on  the  Factor  I  of  both  groups,  the  "Masculine-Feminine" 
item,  while  loading  in  the  Affective  area  for  the  male  subjects, 
behaves  differently  for  the  female  subjects.     It  loads  almost  equally 
on  the  larger  Affect i ve  factor,  the  Potency  factor,  and  a  sma I ler 
affective-type  factor  (termed  Sex  Role).    Thus,  the  parental  role 
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TABLE  19 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  WOMEN  AT  HOME  AS  RESPONDED 
TO  BY  MALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 

I  Correlation 
Angle 


Factor 


!  i  I 


IV 


VI  VII 


I  I  Correlation 
Ang  le 


77 


22 
o 


I  I  I  Correlation 
Angle 


.14  -.07 

82°  94° 


IV  Correlation 
Angle 


10  -.20 


96°      101°  70' 


34 
o 


V  Correlation 
Angle 


-.03      -.08        .22  .41 

92°       95°       77°  66° 


VI  Correlation 
Ang  le 


,44 


12 


21 
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64"        83         78"  82 


14 

-.o 


,32 
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V I  I    Corre lat ion 
Angle 


-.31 
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appears  well-defined,  but  there  is  some  blurring  of  the  general  sex 
role. 

Female  subjects  viewed  the  Cogn  it! ve  area  of  their  roles  at  home 
as  a  single  factor  as  did  the  male  subjects.    These  factors  are  con- 
sidered similar  because  both  criterion  levels  were  met. 

The  Physical  Attractiveness  factors  are  similar  for  men  and  women 
with  the  heaviest  loadings  for  both  on  the  "Attractive-Unattractive," 
"Sexy-Nonsexy"  items. 

Both  men  and  women  view  the  Potency  area  as  single  factors, 
although  several  more  items  load  for  women  than  do  for  men.  The 
largest-load ing  items  are  shared  in  common  by  both  groups,  but  the 
sheer  number  of  Items  loading  on  the  factor  for  the  female  subjects 
suggests  a  response  set  on  their  part.    Only  four  of  the  nine  items 
are  common  to  both  groups,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  set  up  in 
Chapter  111,  these  factors  are  not  considered  similar. 

An  Outgoing  Personality  area  appeared  for  the  men,  but  there  is 
no  corresponding  area  for  the  women.     Instead  the  items  that  make  up 
this  separate  area  for  men  are  loaded  on  other,  more  established  areas 
for  women.    This  difference  in  loading  again  illustrates  a  larger 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  male  subjects. 

A  small  factor,  entitled  Sex  Role,  appeared  for  female  subjects 
although  there  is  no  corresponding  one  for  male  subjects.    The  emergence 
of  this  factor  indicates  an  ambivalence  in  the  minds  of  the  women  about 
their  general  sex  role  at  home  that  is  not  present  for  the  men. 
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Men  At  Home 
Female  subjects 

When  female  subjects  rated  men  in  their  roles  in  the  home,  the  six 
factors  presented  in  Table  21  appeared  when  the  items  were  factor 
analyzed.    Only  five  of  the  six  are  considered  i nterpretab I e,  and  they 
will  be  considered  here. 

The  Affective,  Cogn i t i ve,  and  Potency  factors  appeared  general ly 
as  they  have  previously.    However,  the  Physical  Attractiveness  factor 
also  has  the  "Beau  Brummel"  items  loading  on  it  making  it  necessary 
to  broaden  the  name  of  the  factor  to  Physical  Attractiveness/Outgoing 
Persona  1 i ty. 

A  new  area  appeared,  labeled  here  as  Sex  Role,  because  the  two 
sex-role  items  are  the  only  ones  to  load  this  factor.    An  attempt  to 
categorize  this  factor  by  examining  its  correlation  with  other  factors 
was  unsuccessful  because  it  is  related  mildly  (+.34  to  +.37)  to  three 
of  the  four  other  factors  but  unrelated  to  the  fourth,  the  Affective 
factor. 

Correlations  and  angles  between  factors  are  presented  in  Table 
22.    The  Potency  factor  accounts  for  the  stronger  relationships  as  it 
correlates  .44  with  both  the  Physical  Attractivensss/Outgoing  Personality 
and  Cogn  iti ve  factors,   indicating  a  relationship  between  power  and 
attractiveness  and  power  and  cognition  in  the  responses  of  the  women. 
Male  subjects 

When  males  rated  themselves  in  their  roles  at  home,  the  eight 
factors  listed  in  Table  23  emerged.     For  the  Affective  realm,  two 
separate  factors  appeared,  one  concerned  with  emotionality  and  the 
other  with  consistency,  i.e.  a  degree  of  firmness.    The  Cognitive  area 
appeared  as  it  has  previously  and  consisted  of  only  one  factor. 
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TABLE  22 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  I NSTRUMENT  MEN  AT  HOME  AS  RESPONDED 
TO  BY  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 

Factor 


Factor  I  II  III  IV 


I    Correlation  — 

AngI e  — 

I  I    Correlation  . 12   

Ang I e  83° 

III    Correlation  .20  .39   

Angle  78°  67° 

IV    Correlation  -.06  .44  .44   

Angle  93°  64°  64° 

V    Correlation  -.02  .34         .34  .37 

Angle  91°  70°         70°  68° 
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The  Physical  Attractiveness/Outgoing  Personality  area  produced  by 
the  female  subjects  also  emerged  from  the  responses  of  the  male 
subjects  although  three  separate  factors  were  necessary  to  explain  the 
variance.    The  first  factor  in  this  area  was  made  up  of  those  items 
exclusively  pertaining  to  physical  attractiveness.    The  second,  with 
Items  such  as  "Bor i ng- I nterest i ng"  and  "Adventurous-Reticent"  loading 
most  heavily,  suggest  an  adventurous  spirit.    With  items  such  as 
"Dependent-SelfRel iant"  and  "Ambitious-Unambitious"  represented,  the 
third  factor  is  subtitled  Se I f-Re I iance. 

A  Sex  Role"  factor  also  appeared  for  the  men  with  two  items  that 
denote  maturity  also  loading  on  it.    This  factor  correlates  +.41  with 
the  first  Outgoing  Personality  factor  and  +.40  with  the  Potency  factor. 
The  correlation  with  the  Potency  factor  is  not  surprising  because  the 
sex- role  items  loaded  with  this  factor  on  the  section  Men .    However,  the 
stronger  correlation  with  the  Outgo  i  nq  Persona  I i  ty  factor  indicates  that 
these  men  view  their  sex  roles  as  part  of  their  "adventurous"  natures. 
When  the  two  sex-role  items  are  examined  individually,  this  factor 
appears  to  represent  the  parental  role  more  strongly  than  the  general 
sex  role  a?  witness  an  (ABS).65  loading  for  the  former  versus  an 
(ABS).49  loading  for  the  latter. 

Table  24  lists  the  correlations  and  angles  between  the  factors. 
Two  of  the  correlations  that  reached  the  .40  level  were  discussed  in  the 
previous  paragraph.    There  is  a  .44  correlation  between  the  Physica I 
Attractiveness  and  Outgoing  Personal ity/Adventurous  factors  indicating 
a  relationship  between  these  two  areas.    The  .43  correlation  between  the 
two  Outgoing  Personality  factors  indicates  their  i nterre I atedness  as 
did  the  .43  correlation  between  the  two  Affect i ve  factors. 
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Factor 


TABLE  24 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN  AT  HOME  AS  RESPONDED 
TO  BY  MALE  SUBJECTS 

Factor 


I  Correlation 
Angle 


II  III 


IV 


VI        VII  VIII 


I  I  Corre lation  .43 


Angle 


65^ 


I  I  I  Correlation      .10  .1 


Ang  I  e 


84"  84 


o 


IV  Correlation 
Ang  I  e 


.33  .i! 
71°  84' 


74 


27 
o 


V  Correlation      .23     -.04       .37  .44 
Angle 


77°       92°       68°  64° 


VI  Correlation      .05     -.1!        .32       .18  .43 
Angle  87°       96°       71°       80°  65° 


VI  I  Correlation  -.06 

7O 


Angle 


-.  19 

o 


93^  101 


,28 
1O 


.25 

o 


,38 
,0 


74"       68"  77 


68 


38 
o 


VIII  Correlation      .16  -.06 

,0  „,o 


Ang  le 


.23 

o 


31         93         77"  74 


.28 
,0 


66 


41 

o 


.32 

,  o 


71"  66 


40 
o 
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Comparison  between  sexes 

A  comparison  between  factor  patterns  for  the  two  groups  (presented 
in  Table  25)  again  showed  that  more  factors  are  necessary  to  explain 
the  variance  produced  by  the  male  subjects.     In  three  areas.  Cognitive, 
Potency,  and  Sex  Role,  single  factors  were  produced  for  both  men  and 
women.    Generally,  the  same  items  load  on  the  respective  factors  in 
these  three  areas,  and  there  appears  to  be  general  agreement  on  the 
size  of  the  loadings.    Both  criterion  measures  were  met  thus  making  the 
factors  similar  between  groups  in  each  of  these  areas. 

The  Affective  domain  consists  of  two  factors  for  male  subjects  and 
one  for  females.     Factor  I  for  men  shares  67  percent  of  its  items  with 
Factor  i  for  women,  and  the  loadings  are  correlated  .54.  Therefore 
these  two  factors  are  considered  similar.    The  second  factor  for  males 
has  only  33  percent  of  its  items  shared  in  common  with  Factor  i  for 
females,  and  the  factors  are  not  considered  equivalent. 

There  is  a  divergence  of  views  between  the  two  sexes  for  the  areas 
of  Physical  Attractiveness  and  Outgoing  Personality.     For  the  female 
subjects  the  two  concepts  converged  into  one  factor  while  for  the  males 
the  tv/o  areas  resulted  in  three  separate,  though  related,  factors.  The 
single  factor  for  the  female  subjects  did  not  reach  the  50  percent  item 
commonality  criterion  with  any  of  the  three  male  factors;  therefore 
there  are  no  factors  considered  similar  across  sex  in  these  areas. 
Women  At  Work 
Female  subjects 

The  Affective.  Cognitive,  Physical  Aftrsct i veness,  and  Potency 
areas  appeared  when  the  responses  for  this  section  of  the  instrument 
were  factor  analyzed  (see  Table  26).    The  Cognitive  area  was  much 
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larger  than  had  appeared  in  the  other  two  analyses  of  women's  roles  as 
viewed  by  women.    The  additional   items  loading  on  the  factor  indicate 
a  possible  response  set  on  the  part  of  the  subjects.    The  sex-role 
items  load  on  the  Affective  factor  indicating  that  women  in  this  sample 
equate  their  identification  as  women  with  the  affective  parts  of  their 
persona  I ities. 

The  correlations  and  angles  between  factors  are  presented  in  Table 
27.    The  .44  correlation  is  between  the  Physical  Attractiveness  and 
Cognitive  factors  and  indicates  a  relationship  in  the  minds  of  the 
female  subjects  between  their  physical  attractiveness  and  their 
reasoning  powers  when  considered  in  their  role  at  work. 
Male  subjects 

The  men  presented  a  narrower  focus  on  the  roles  of  women  when  they 
are  at  work  than  was  previously  shown  in  other  analyses.    Only  five 
factors  (as  presented  in  Table  28)  are  required  to  explain  the  variance 
contained  in  their  responses.    For  the  men,  as  for  the  women,  the 
Cognitive  domain  is  considerably  larger  than  has  appeared  previously 
with  eight  items  having  salient  loadings,  again  raising  the  possibility 
of  a  response  set.    The  Physical  Attractiveness  factor  is  most  strongly 
represented  by  the  two  physical  attractiveness  items.    The  Potency 
factor  remained  intact  and  consists  generally  of  items  that  pertain  to 
strength  and  power. 

The  Affective  realm  is  divided  into  two  factors.    The  largest  has 
the  sex-role  items  loading  on  it  and  therefore  is  subtitled  Sex  Role. 
Another,  smaller,  factor  represents  the  consistency  or  degree  of  firm- 
ness of  the  role. 
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TABLE  27 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  WOMEN  AT  WORK  AS  RESPONDED 
TO  BY  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 

Factor 


Factor  J  II  III  [V 

I  Correlation   

Angle   

I  I    Correlation  .  18  — 

Angle  80° 


I  I    Correlation  .37  .44 

Angle  68°  64° 


IV    Correlation  -.08         .34  .20 

Angle  95°         70°  78° 
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The  correlations  and  angles  between  factors  arc  given  in  Table  29. 
The  largest  correlation  (.44)  is  between  the  Potency  and  Cognitive 
factors,  indicating  a  tendency  to  view  a  relationship  between  power  and 
reasoning  in  the  minds  of  the  men  responding  to  the  questionnaire. 
Comparison  between  sexes 

Table  30  gives  a  comparison  between  sexes  for  the  factor  patterns 
for  the  section  of  the  instrument  Women  at  Wori<.     It  is  readily  apparent 
that  there  is  considerable  agreement  on  this  aspect  of  women's  roles. 

The  Af fecti ve  area  consists  of  only  one  factor  for  the  women  whi  le 
tv/o  factors  are  necessary  to  explain  the  variance  in  the  men's  answers. 
Factor  I  for  the  males  and  Factor  I  for  the  females  have  63  percent  of 
their  items  in  common  and  a  correlation  of  .83,   indicating  that  the  two 
factors  are  equivalent.    The  small  male  factor  in  this  area  does  not 
share  a  sufficient  number  of  items  with  the  women's  Factor  I,  and  there- 
fore the  factors  are  not  considered  similar. 

The  largest  area  for  both  sexes  is  the  Coqn iti ve  which  consists  of 
a  total  of  ten  items,  seven  of  which  are  shared  in  common.    The  total 
number  of  items  loading  on  the  area  for  both  groups  suggests  that  both 
men  and  women  are  operating  under  some  form  of  response  set.    The  fact 
that  the  area  is  cognitive  relates  to  the  work  situation  and  suggests 
that  this  may  be  the  "set"  under  which  they're  operating.    A  good  example 
of  the  change  in  terms  is  the  fact  that  the  "Pleasant-Unpleasant"  item 
loaded  almost  exclusively  on  Affective  factors  in  previous  analyses 
yet  loads  on  the  Cognitive  factor  in  this  case  for  both  men  and  women. 
The  number  of  items  common  to  both  factors  (70  percent)  and  the  .85 
correlation  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  those  factors  are  similar. 
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TABLE  29 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  WOMEN  AT  WORK  AS  RESPONDED 
TO  BY  MALE  SUBJECTS 

Factor 

Factor 

I  Correlation 
Ang  i  e 

I  I  Correlation 
Ang  I  e 

I  I  I  Correlation 
Angle 

IV  Correlation 
Ang  1  e 

V  Correlation 
.  Angle 
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The  Physical  Attractiveness  area  for  both  sexes  is  very  similar, 
being  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  items  denoting  physical  attractive- 
ness.   Of  note  is  the  fact  that  while  the  "Scxy-Nonsexy"  loadings  are 
exactly  the  same  for  both  men  and  women,  there  is  some  difference  in 
loadings  for  the  "Attractive-Unattractive"  item.    However,  both  criterion 
measures  are  satisfied,  and  the  factors  are  considered  equivalent. 

The  Potency  factors  for  both  sexes  are  also  very  similar,  with  the 
same  items  represented  and  the  loadings  for  each  sex  numerically  close. 
The  similarity  of  all  the  areas  indicates  agreement  on  this  particular 
aspect  of  women's  roles. 

One  difference  that  appeared  is  the  positive  correlation  (.44) 
between  the  Cognitive  and  Physical  Attractiveness  factors  for  the  female 
subjects  and  the  positive  correlation  (.44)  between  Cognitive  and 
Potency  factors  for  male  subjects.    These  v.'omen  visualized  their 
cognitive  aspects  as  Intertwined  to  a  degree  with  their  physical 
attractiveness  while  for  the  men  the  cognitive  area  for  women  at  work 
relates  to  strength  and  aggressiveness. 
Men  At  Work 
Female  subjects 

Six  factors  resulted  from  the  analysis  of  this  section  of  the 
Instrument,  as  presented  in  Table  31.     Five  are  clearly  formulated  but 
the  sixth  is  not.    The  Affective,  Cognitive,  and  Physical  Attractive- 
ness areas  remained  intact  and  are  essentially  the  same  as  have  appeared 
In  other  analyses.    The  Pofency  area  is  essentially  the  same  as  has 
appeared  before  with  one  exception — the  parental  sex-role  item 
does  not  load  here.     Instead,   it  splits  off  and  loads  weakly  on  a  facior 
that  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  interpretation  and  is  omitted  from 
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analysis.    A  small  Maturity  factor  appeared  in  the  factor  analysis  of 
this  section  with  only  two  items  loading  on  it. 

The  correlations  and  angles  between  factors  are  presented  in  Table 
32.    The  largest  correlation  between  factors  is  the  .41  between  the 
Cognitive  and  the  larger  Potency  factor  suggesting  some  relationship 
between  cognition  and  strength  in  men's  role  at  work, 
Male  subjects 

Although  the  factor  analysis  of  this  section  of  the  instrument  for 
the  male  subjects  produced  seven  factors,  only  six  are  considered 
interpretable.    These  factors,  together  with  salient  loadings,  are 
given  in  Table  33.    As  will  be  noted,  the  Cognitive,  Affective,  and 
Physical  Attractiveness  areas  remained  intact.    The  Potency  area, 
however,  split  into  two  factors.    One,  a  "strength"  concept,  has  the 
general  sex-role  item  loading  on  it;  the  other  factor  represents  a 
tendency  to  be  outgoing.    While  the  second  factor  is  somewhat  specu- 
lative,  its  inclusion  in  this  area  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  relatively  strong  positive  correlation  (.53)  between  it  and 
the  other  potency  factor.     (See  Table  34  for  all  correlations  and  angles 
between  factors.)    A  three-item  Maturity  factor  that  has  the  parental 
sex- role  item  loading  on  it  also  resulted  from  this  analysis. 
Comparison  between  sexes 

Table  35  gives  a  comparison  between  factor  patterns  for  the  two 
groups.    Each  general  category  will  be  examined  separately.  The 
Af f ecti  ve  factors  for  both  sexes  has  67  percent  of  their  items  shared 
In  common  and  a  correlation  of  .89.    Accordingly  the  factors  are  con- 
sidered to  be  similar.    There  is  a  50  percent  commonality  for  the 
Cognitive  factors  for  men  and  women  which,  coupled  with  the  .80 


TABLE  52 


CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN  AT  WORK  AS  RESPONDED 
TO  BY  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 

Factor 


Factor  I  II  III 


I  Correlation   

Angle   

II    Correlation  .00   

Ang I e  90° 

II    Correlation  .20  .29 

Angle  78°  73° 

IV    Correlation  -.14  .41  .39 

Angle  98°  66°  67° 

V    Correlation  .03  .20         .08  .19 

•  Angle  88°  78°         85°  79° 
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TABLE  34 

CORRELATIONS  AND  ANGLES  BETWEEN  FACTORS  FOR  SECTION 
OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN  AT  WORK  AS  RESPONDED 
TO  BY  MALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 

I  Correlation 
Ang  1  e 


I  I 


Factor 


III 


IV 


VI 


I  I    Corre I  at  ion 
Angle 


92 


03 
o 


I  I  I    Corre 1 ati on 
Ang  I  e 


.35  .14 


70" 


82' 


IV  Correlation 
Angle 


.28 
74° 


.38 

68° 


94 


07 
o 


V  Correlation 
Angle  . 


92 


04 
o 


,28 


74' 


81 


16 
o 


,53 


58' 


VI  Correlation 
Ang  le 


94 


07 
o 


88 


03 
o 


-.08 

95° 


.22 

97° 


.  16 

81° 
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correlation  between  the  two  factors,  results  in  their  being  declared 
equivalent.    The  male  and  female  Physical  Attractiveness  factors  meet 
both  criteria  and  are  therefore  equivalent.    The  Maturity  area  is  common 
to  both  groups;  however,  some  differences  in  structure  do  appear, 
raising  doubts  about  the  similarity  between  groups  on  this  aspect  of 
men's  roles.    While  the  item  "Childlike-Mature"  is  the  largest  for  both 
groups,   it  is  the  only  item  shared  in  common.    On  the  basis  of  the 
preceedlng,  this  area  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  across  groups. 

Summary 

Four  areas-.  Affective,  Cognitive,  Physical  Attractiveness,  and 
Potency  appear  consistently  throughout  each  section  of  the  instrument. 
Occasionally,  however,  another  subjects  area  was  necessary  to  explain 
all  of  the  factors  in  each  analysis. 

In  each  section  only  one  factor  per  general  area  resulted  from  the 
analysis  of  the  women's  data.    However,   in  many  instances  three  factors 
resulted.    This  indicates  a  narrowing,  basic  focus  on  the  part  of  the 
female  subjects  while  the  male  subjects  tend  to  discriminate  to  a 
greater  extent. 

The  sex-role  Items  either  accounted  for  a  factor  in  and  of  them- 
selves or  loaded  on  another  factor.     In  the  latter  Instance,  It  was 
generally  an  affective  factor  for  concepts  of  women's  roles  and  a 
potency  factor  for  men's  roles.    This  generalization  held  true  for 
both  groups. 

Possible  explanations  for  these  and  other  findings  are  presented 
In  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSIONS 
I ntroduct  ion 

This  chapter  discusses  the  results  presented  In  the  preceding 
chapter.    The  first  section  considers  each  research  question  in  light 
of  the  findings;  the  second  discusses  genera!  conclusions;  the  third 
will  give  recommendations  for  applying  the  findings  in  practice  and 
training;  and  the  fourth  presents  recommendations  for  future  study. 

Research  Questions 

I.  Do  men  and  women  differ  in  their  conceptualization  of  the  term 
"Women"? 

Four  genera!  areas  appeared  from  the  responses  of  both  sexes  for 
this  section  of  the  instrument,  but  the  number  of  factors  required  to 
account  for  the  variance  differed.     In  the  two  areas  represented  by 
single  factors  for  both  sexes,  i.e.  Cognitive  and  Physical  Attractive- 
ness, the  factors  are  considered  similar  based  on  the  criteria  set  up 
In  Chapter  III.    However,  in  the  other  two  areas  the  responses  of  the 
male  subjects  required  more  factors  than  did  the  responses  of  the  female 
subjects.    Because  of  these  differences,  the  factor  structures  for  this 
portion  of  the  instrument  are  not  considered  invariant  across  sex. 

II.  Do  men  and  women  differ  in  their  conceptualization  of  the  term 
"l^en"? 

There  was  more  agreement  between  groups  on  this  section  of  the 
Instrument.    The  analysis  of  the  responses  of  each  group  produced  five 
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general  areas.    Only  one  of  these  areas.  Potency,  differed  between 
groups  again  because  the  area  for  men  split  into  two  factors.    One  of 
these  male  Potency  factors  is  similar  to  the  female  factor  although  the 
other  is  not.     In  spite  of  the  similarities  found^ accord i ng  to  the 
criteria  set  up  in  Chapter  III,  the  factor  structures  underlying  the 
responses  are  not  considered  the  same.    However,  as  the  differences  are 
small,  they  might  be  a  function  of  the  instrument  rather  than  of  basic 
underlying  differences.    Refinement  of  the  instrument  could  eliminate 
these  differences. 

III.    Do  men  and  women  differ  in  their  conceptualization  of  the  term 
"Women  at  Home"? 

There  was  a  greater  discrepancy  on  this  section  of  the  instrument 
than  on  any  other.    Six  different  areas  resulted,  but  only  four  of 
them  were  common  to  both  groups.    There  was  basic  agreement  on  the 
Cognitive  and  Physical  Attractiveness  areas  as  both  required  single 
factors  and  there  was  similarity  between  the  groups  on  the  makeup  of 
these  factors. 

The  Affective  area  split  into  two  factors  for  men  while  remaining 
intact  for  women.    The  larger  male  factor.  Factor  1,  did  reach 
equivalency  with  the  one  female  factor,  but  the  second  one  did  not. 
Because  of  the  difference  in  number  of  factors,  it  is  assumed  that 
male  subjects  viewed  this  area  on  a  more  complex  level  than  did  female 
subjects. 

While  there  was  single  factors  for  both  groups  in  the  Potency  realm 
and  both  groups  agreed  on  the  heav i est- load i ng  terms,  many  more  items 
loaded  on  this  factor  for  females  than  did  for  males,  resulting  in  a 
much  larger  factor  for  females.     Some  of  the  items  that  loaded  on 
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Potency  for  females  split  and  made  a  separate  Outgoing  Personal ity 
factor  for  males.    An  examination  of  these  items  reveals  that  they  are 
more  reminiscent  of  an  adventurous  personality  than  of  potency.  If 
one  were  to  consider  this  factor  in  light  of  the  dimensions  commonly 
used  with  semantic  differential  scales,  i.e.,  evaluative,  potency,  and 
activity,  the  three  items  that  load  in  common  would  represent  the 
potency  dimension.    However,  the  extra  items  that  load  for  the  female 
subjects  are  evaluative  in  nature.    Osgood  et  aj_. ,  (1957)  offer  the 
suggestion  that  interaction  between  the  concept  (in  this  case  Women 
at  Home)  and  the  scales  used  in  semantic  differential  analysis  can 
occur.    When  this  interaction  does  happen,  the  following  general 
hypothesis  appears  to  hold:    "In  the  process  of  human  judgment, 
all  scales  tend  to  shift  in  meaning  toward  parallelism  with  the  domi- 
nant (characteristic)  attribute  of  the  concept  being  judged"  (Osgood 
et  al.,   1975,  p.   187).     If  this  is  true,  then  the  women  responding  to 
this  section  of  the  instrument  consider  potency  to  be  the  "dominant 
attribute"  of  their  role  at  home.     It  would  appear  that  this  belief 
does  not  hold  true  for  the  men  who  participated  in  the  study.  In 
separating  the  two  areas,  the  men  extrapolated  to  a  different  level 
than  did  the  women  rather  than  having  the  extra  items  load  on  the 
Potency  factor. 

A  possible  reason  for  these  women  considering  potency  as  their 
dominant  characteristic  at  home  is  their  wish  to  identify  with  strength 
rather  than  weakness.    An  early  result  of  the  women's  movement  was  to 
declare  the  homemaker  as  a  subordinate  to  her  husband  who  had  limited 
power.    This  view  of  the  woman  in  the  home  has  changed  greatly  because 
women  have  rebelled  against  it  and  have  pointed  out  the  strength 
Inherent  in  this  aspect  of  their  role  as  women. 
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A  separate  Sex  Role  area  appeared  for  the  women.    The  general  sex- 
role  item,  while  loading  on  this  factor,  also  loaded  on  the  Affective 
factor  and  on  the  Potency  factor  as  well,  indicating  a  possible  blurring 
of  the  differences  between  the  areas.    The  negative  sign  with  the  "Soft- 
Hard"  item  in  Factor  V  is  a  reversal  of  this  item  from  the  previous 
analysis  of  the  section  Women  as  responded  to  by  female  subjects.  This 
Indicates  a  positive  relationship  between  "feminine"  and  "hard"  rather 
than  a  negative  one  as  had  previously  been  found.    This  appears  to 
reiterate  the  finding  presented  in  a  previous  paragraph,  that  women 
identify  their  overall  sex  role  with  strength.    Another  possible 
explanation  for  this  ambi valance  that  suggests  itself  is  that  these 
are  col  lege  women,  most  are  unmarried,  and  they  are  focused  on  the 
career  aspects  of  their  lives  and  may  not  be  entirely  clear  about  their 
role  "at  home."    Another  consideration  is  the  general  confusion  that 
the  women's  liberation  movement  may  have  created  about  this  aspect  of 
women's  lives.    Much  of  the  focus  of  this  movement  has  been  on  women 
entering  the  work  force  rather  than  remaining  at  home.    This,  too,  may 
have  generated  ambi valance  in  the  minds  of  the  women  who  participated 
?n  this  study.    There  is  the  possibility  that  there  are  two  (or  more) 
divergent  beliefs  underlying  this  area  and  that  the  women  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  single  group  unto  fhemselves  but  rather  as  subgroups 
with  differing  views.    A  Q  factor  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the 
women  in  this  area  would  perhaps  determine  if  this  is  true. 

Because  of  the  many  differences  in  factor  structure,  this  section 
of  the  instrument  cannot  be  considered  invariant  across  groups. 
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IV.  Do  men  and  women  differ  in  their  conceptualization  of  the  term 
"Men  at  Home"? 

There  was  agreement  between  the  groups  in  the  three  areas  Coqn i ti ve. 
Potency,  and  Sex  Role  on  this  section  of  the  instrument  as  both  criteria 
for  similarity  were  met,  and  each  area  was  declared  equivalent  across 
sex.    There  were  some  differences,  however.    The  Affective  area  for 
men  split  into  two  factors  with  only  one  of  these  factors  matching  the 
one  female  factor. 

The  women  again  had  items  pertaining  to  an  "outgoing  personality" 
loading  on  another  factor  although  in  this  case  it  was  the  Physical 
Attractiveness  factor  rather  than  Potency  as  was  the  case  for  the 
previous  section.    The  men  separated  these  items  into  two  separate 
factors,  one  relating  to  physical  attractiveness  and  the  other  to 
outgoing  personality.    Based  on  the  differences  cited  above,  the  factor 
structures  of  these  groups  are  not  considered  invariant  on  this 
particular  aspect  of  men's  roles. 

V.  Do  men  and  women  differ  in  their  conceptualization  of  the  term 
"Women  at  Work"? 

There  was  considerable  agreement  on  this  aspect  of  women's  roles. 
Three  of  the  four  areas  that  resulted  from  the  analyses  were  considered 
equivalent  across  groups.    The  fourth  area.  Affective,  had  two  factors 
for  men  and  only  one  for  women.    However,  the  larger  male  factor  was 
similar  to  the  female  factor  although  the  smaller  one  was  not. 

Both  groups  had  inordinately  large  Cogn  iti ve  factors  in  comparison 
to  those  found  previously.    A  response  set  appeared  to  be  operating  for 
both  groups,  and  many  evaluative-type  Items  which  had  loaded  on  other 
factors  for  other  sections  of  the  instrument  piled  on  this  factor. 
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Concept-scale  interaction  would  account  for  the  response  set  operating 
for  both  groups  on  this  section  of  the  instrument  as  cognition  would 
seem  to  be  the  dominant  area  when  the  work  mileau  is  considered. 

Although  the  factor  structures  cannot  be  considered  invariant 
because  of  the  differing  levels  of  discrimination  on  the  Affective  area, 
there  is  srrong  agreement  between  ihe  two  groups  on  this  particular 
aspect  of  women's  roles.    Again  refinement  of  the  instrument  could 
establish  if  there  is  really  a  difference  in  level  of  conceptualization 
of  the  role  or  if  this  apparent  difference  is  merely  a  function  of 
instrument  instability. 

VI.    Do  men  and  women  differ  in  their  conceptualization  of  the  term 
"Men  at  Work"? 

Five  areas  resulted  for  both  groups  from  the  analyses  of  this 
section  of  the  instrument.    Three  of  these,  the  Affective,  Cogn  iti ve, 
and  Physical  Attractiveness  a"eas,  were  simi lar  across  groups.  The 
Potency  area  was  made  up  of  two  factors  for  male  subjects  and  only  one 
for  females.    The  larger  of  the  two  Potency  factors  for  men  equated  with 
the  Potency  factor  for  women,  but  the  smaller  did  not.    Again  there  was 
a  separati veness  in  this  area  in  the  responses  of  the  men  that  did  not 
appear  in  those  of  the  women. 

Although  they  were  not  found  to  be  similar,  a  Maturity  factor 
separated  out  for  both  groups.    As  a  result  of  this  and  the  other 
differences  found,  the  factor  structures  of  the  two  groups  cannot  be 
considered  invariant. 

General  Findings 

Two  basic,  underlying  findings  stand  out  from  all  others.  First, 
men  consistently  viewed  the  different  aspects  of  sex  roles  on  a 
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different  level  than  did  women.     In  every  section  the  responses  of  the 
women  produced  areas  made  up  of  single  factors  while  those  of  the  men 
had  at  least  one  area  that  split  Into  two  factors.    Second,  with  little 
exception,  the  two  items  that  pertain  specifically  to  sexual  identifi- 
cation,  i.e.,  "Mascul i ne- Feminine"  and  "Motherly-Fatherly,"  loaded  on 
an  affective- type  factor  for  women's  roles  and  a  potency-related  one 
for  men's  roles.    A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  findings  follows. 
General  Finding  Number  I 

As  previously  stated,  the  men's  data  consistently  produced  more 
factors  than  did  the  women's  data.    This  indicates  that  the  men  in  this 
sample  viewed  the  sex-role  conceptualizations  presented  to  them  on  a 
more  complex  level.    This  difference  in  complexity  could  be  caused  by 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  women  to  acquire  more  breadth  for  their 
viewpoints.    Sex-role  stereotyping  has  resulted  In  a  narrowing  of 
possibilities  for  women  that  may  have  translated  into  a  narrowness  of 
understanding.    Men,  however,  have  been  allowed  to  sample  all  aspects 
of  a  broad,  rich  culture  thus  permitting  them  to  manifest  a  plethoric 
view  of  1 i f e. 
General  Finding  Number  2 

This  finding  reiterates  on  a  basic,  conceptual   level  the  belief 
that  women  interact  In  life  In  a  feeling  manner  while  men's  basic 
makeup  is  intrinsically  tied  in  with  strength  and  power.    This  verifi- 
cation of  a  common  conception  of  sex  roles  Is  particularly  important 
in  that  the  complexity  of  factor  analysis  precludes  the  possibility  of 
subjects  Influencing  the  results  without  some  Indication  of  the  effort, 
thus  lending  credence  to  this  finding.     In  terms  of  application,  if  both 
men  and  women  believe  that  their  sex  roles  are  a  function  of  a  single 
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Influence,  they  will  act  and  respond  to  others  on  this  level,  thus 
blocking  possibilities  for  change. 

Recommendations  for  Application  of  Findings 

In  order  to  be  meaningful,  the  findings  in  this  study  must  lead 
to  more  effective  measures  for  helping  men  and  women  to  understand  their 
roles  as  men  and  women.    One  way  that  this  can  be  achieved  is  for 
counselors  to  help  them  to  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  con- 
fining roles  to  one  general  aspect  (i.e.,  men  to  strength,  women  to 
feeling)  precludes  the  full  development  of  their  personalities. 
Further,   it  limits  them  to  a  stereotypic  view  of  themselves  and  others 
and  prohibits  an  interaction  with  others  based  on  a  realization  of  their 
Instinsic,  individual  attributes. 

That  most  of  the  women  who  participated  in  this  study  failed  to 
discriminate  in  aspects  of  sex  roles  as  widely  as  did  the  men  was 
pointed  out  by  the  results.    When  counselors  interact  with  clients, 
they  should  be  aware  of  this  finding  and  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of 
the  presence  of  this  problem.    The  client  who  manifests  this  narrowness 
of  focus  should  be  made  aware  of  it  and,  if  desired,  helped  to  under- 
stand and  counter  it. 

With  measurement  instruments  it  is  often  advantageous  to  use  sub- 
scale  scores  rather  than  total  scale  scores  because  the  former  identify 
abilities  on  a  trait  level  while  the  latter  pr'oduce  more  abstract 
findings  (Guertin  &  Bailey,   1970).     Factor-  analysis  would  most  properly 
be  used  to  verify  subscale  scores  used  in  these  instruments.     If  an 
instrument  is  claimed  to  measure  potency,  affective,  and  cognitive 
domains,  then  a  factor  analysis  based  on  data  from  such  an  instrument 
should  reproduce  these  areas  as  factors,  i.e.,  items  that  are  added 
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to  produce  a  potency  subscale  should  load  on  a  potency  factor  and  so 
forth  for  the  other  areas.     If  factors  differ  for  subgroups  using  an 
ins-rument,  then  the  subscales  and  their  meanings  differ,  and  the  sub- 
groups should  not  be  compared  on  these  traits. 

The  lack  of  invariance  in  factor  structure  identified  in  this  study 
revealed  underlying  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  the  two  groups 
used.    This  difference  is  most  evident  in  the  section  of  the  instrument 
used  in  this  study  entitled  Women  at  Home.    While  the  groups  agreed  on 
three  of  the  areas  underlying  this  aspect  of  women's  roles,  they 
differed  on  others  even  to  the  extent  that  each  group  produced  an  area 
that  wasn't  present  for  the  other.    Comparison  of  these  groups  on  a 
potency  subscale,  for  instance,  could  lead  to  erroneous  results  because 
the  makeup  of  this  particular  area  differs  markedly  between  the  two 
groups.    Before  comparisons  can  be  made  on  this  subscale,  these 
differences  must  be  eliminated.    Other  i nsf rumen fs  pertaining  to  sex 
roles  that  use  subscale  scores,  most  notably  the  Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory 
(BSRI),  must  have  the  validity  of  the  factors  underlying  these  scores 
verified  to  determine  if  they  hold  across  all  possible  groups  used. 
Until  this  verification  is  carried  out,  research  based  on  this  instru- 
ment is  open  to  doubt.    The  one  factor  analysis  of  the  BSRI  that  was 
reported  on  in  Chapter  II  had  several  procedural  problems  that  tend  to 
nullify  the  results  presented. 

Persons  who  train  counselors  should  be  made  aware  of  not  only  the 
findings  in  this  study  but  also  of  findings  in  other  studies  that 
pertain  to  sex  roles  and  their  stereotyping.    Many  college  departments 
who  train  those  in  the  helping  professions  have  developed  courses  per- 
taining to  sex  roles,  but  often  these  are  in  Women's  Studies  Programs 
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and  present  only  those  aspects  that  apply  to  women.    While  this 
addresses  part  of  the  problem,   it  does  little  to  alert  the  neophyte 
counselor  to  the  problems  that  men  fact.    A  course  that  covers  both 
aspects  of  sex  roles  would  seem  m.ore  meaningful. 

Also,  the  instructors  who  teach  courses  in  measurement  and  evalua- 
tion should  be  alert  to  the  possible  problems  with  the  factorial 
validity  of  the  instruments  about  which  they  teach.    Emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  instructing  their  students  about  redimentary  factor  analysis 
and  its  application  to  testing  instruments. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

The  first  recommendation  pertains  to  the  instrument  itself.  An 
item  analysis  that  will  ascertain  the  items  that  tend  to  load  on  the 
same  area  across  sections  of  the  instrument  for  both  groups  should  be 
carried  out.    This  would  allow  for  refinement  of  the  instrument  and  a 
more  meaningful  comparison  of  the  factor  structures  should  result  when 
the  instrument  is  used  in  future  studies. 

One  item  that  has  arisen  from  this  study  is  the  tendency  of  the 
data  of  the  male  subjects  to  produce  more  factors  per  area  than  appear 
from  the  data  of  the  female  subjects.     Is  this  difference  a  result  of 
(I)  this  specific  subject  area,   i.e.,  sex  roles,  (2)  this  specific 
population  of  college  males,  (3)  or  is  it  a  universal  finding  that  will 
hold  across  most  constructs  used?    Further  studies  using  different 
populations  and/or  different  constructs  should  serve  to  establish  the 
extent  of  this  variation. 

Why  was  there  ambivalence  about  the  "Masculine-Feminine"  item  in 
the  responses  of  the  female  subjects  on  the  section  of  the  instrument 
Women  at  Home?    Further  studies  using  college  wom.en  and  studies  using 
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other  populations  should  ascertain  if  this  resulted  from:     (1)  ambi- 
valance  caused  by  career-oriented  women  considering  their  role  at 
home,  (2)  a  general  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  women  perhaps  caused 
by  the  feminist  movement,  (3)  two  or  more  different  subgroups  of  women 
or  (4)  this  being  an  artifact  of  this  particular  data. 

This  instrument  or  a  similar  one  should  be  modified  to  be  used 
with  young  children  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  age  that  the  sex- 
role  items  begin  to  load  on  different  factors  for  males'  and  females' 
roles.    An  answer  to  this  question  could  help  determine  the  point  at 
which  an  intervention  to  prevent  the  development  of  sex- role  stereo- 
typing would  be  most  effective. 

in  some  ways  the  basic  question  underlying  this  study,  i.e.,  do 
men  and  women  differ  on  aspects  of  some  construct,  represents  a  stereo- 
typic viewpoint  in  and  of  itself  by  assuming  that  women  might  answer  as 
one  group  and  men  might  answer  as  another,  separate  group.    Whi le  the 
findings  of  this  study  are  helpful   in  that  they  have  verified  that  there 
can  be  differences  in  basic  understanding  between  two  subgroups  that  are 
often  compared  on  some  variable,  they  are  only  the  first  step  in  a 
lengthy  process.     It  would  seem  that  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  if 
humans  should  indeed  be  divided  into  male/female  subgroups  or  perhaps 
by  another  classification  such  as  masculine/feminine/androgynous. 
Although  the  factor  loadings  in  this  particular  study  were  satisfactory, 
would  they  be  higher,  thus  indicating  more  agreement  among  subjects,  if 
abstractions  based  on  a  categorization  that  may  not  hold  true  were 
rejected?    Q  analysis,  which  i ntercorre I ates  people  rather  than  items, 
would  appear  to  be  most  helpful  to  answer  this  question.    A  program 
developed  by  Guertin  and  Bailey  (1970)  that  develops  profiles  that 
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that  discriminate  both  as  to  shape  and  level  offers  interesting 
prospects  in  this  area.    The  instrument  used  in  this  study  should  lend 
Itself  well  to  this  particular  type  of  analysis. 
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APPENDIX  A 
INFORMATION  ON  PILOT  STUDY 


AGGRESS  I VE 


SOFT 


STRONG_ 
ACT  I VE 


SUBMISSIVE, 
CONFORM  I  NG_ 
MASCULINE 


TIMID 


SELF-RELIANT, 
AFFECTIONATE 


ANALYTICAL, 
SENS  I T I VE 


COLD_ 
EMOT I ONAL_ 
ADVENTUROUS, 
AMBITIOUS, 
GENTLE, 
MOTHERLY 


UNSYMPATHETIC, 
ATTRACTIVE, 
CHILDLIKE, 
CONFIDENT, 
SEXY, 
CHARM  I NG_ 
DIRECT 


CAREFUL, 
LOGICAL 


PLEASANT, 
INTERESTING, 
NAIVE, 
RATIONAL, 
LATE 


INITIAL  INSTRUMENT 
(Concept) 


UNAGGRESS I VE 


HARD 


WEAK 


PASSIVE 


DOMINANT 


_COMPETITIVE 
FEMININE 


ASSERTIVE 


,DEPENDENT 
N0NDEM0N5TRAT  i  V 


_NONANALYTICAL 
INSENSITIVE 


WARM 


UNEMOTIONAL 


RETICENT 


UNAMBITIOUS 


__HARSH 
,FATHERLY 
,SYMPATHETIC 
UN ATTRACT  I VE 


MATURE 


UNSURE 


NONSEXY 


OFFENSIVE 
_EVAS  I  VE 
,IMPULS!VE 

I LLOGICAL 


UNPLEASANT 


BOR I NG 


_SOPHISTICATED 
IRRATIONAL 


PROMPT 
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TABLE  36 

BREAKDOWN  OF  SUBJECTS  WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  PILOT  STUDY 
BY  SEX,  CLASSIFICATION,  RACE,  AND  AREA 


Class! f  i  cat  ion 


Sophomore 

Jun  ior 

Sen  i  or 

Graduate 

Tota  i 

Men 

3 

13 

6 

15 

37 

Women 

_g 

_4 

_5_ 

11 

23 

Tota  1 

3 

17 

Race 

1  1 

29 

60 

Caucasian 

Black 

Span  i  sh 

Total 

Men 

■  35 

1 

1 

37 

Women 

20 

_2 

_L 

23 

Total 

55 

3 

2 

60 

 Area  

Graduate  Counseling  Engineering  EDC  450         Tota  I 

Men  ■  12  2!  4  37 

Women  J4_  j  8  23 

Total  26  22  12  60 
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APPENDIX  B 
FINAL  INSTRUMENT 


Dear  Student: 


The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  assess  your  opinions  about  males  and 
females  and  some  of  their  roies  in  terms  of  descriptive  words.  In 
laking  this  inventory,  please  make  your  judgements  on  the  basis  of 
what  these  things  mean  to  you.    On  each  page  of  this  booklet,  you 
will  find  3  different  concept  and  beneath  it  a  set  of  words.  You 
are  to  rate  the  concept  on  each  of  these  in  order. 

Here  is  how  you  use  this  inventory; 

If  you  feel  that  the  concept  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  very  closely 
related  to  one  end  of  the  scale,  you  should  place  your  check-mark  as 
fo! lows: 

fair  :  :  :  :  :  :   unfair 

OR 

fair  :  :  :  :  :  :  unfair 

If  you  feel  that  the  concept  is  quite  closely  related  to  one  or  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  (but  not  extremely),  you  should  place  your  check- 
mark as  fol lows: 


strong 


weak 


OR 

strong   :  :  :  :  :   |/^  ;  weak 

If  the  concept  seems  on ly  si  iqhtly  related  to  one  side  as  opposed  to 
the  other  side  (but  is  not  really  neutral),  then  you  should  check  as 
fol lows: 

active  :  :    y/^  :  :  :  :   passive 

OR 

active   :  :  :  :    y/^ :  :   passive 

Your  check-mark,  of  course,  depends  upon  your  evaluation  of  the  thing 
you're  judging. 

If  you  consider  the  concept  to  be  neutra I  on  the  scale  (both  sides  of 
the  scale  equally  associated  with  the  concept),  you  should  place  your 
check-mark  in  the  middle  space: 

safe   :  :  :         :  :  :  dangerous 
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PLEASE  NOTE:     I.    Place  your  check-marks  in  the  middle  of  spaces,  not 

on  the  boundaries. 

2.  Be  sure  you  check  every  scale  for  every  concept — do 
not  omit  any. 

3.  Never  put  more  than  one  check-mark  on  a  single  scale. 

Work  at  fairly  high  speed  through  this  inventory.    Do  not  worry  or 
puzzle  over  individual   items.     It  is  your  first  impressions,  the 
immediate  "feelings"  about  the  items  that  are  important. 

Before  starting  the  inventory  itself,  please  answer  a  few  questions 
about  yourself.    When  you  have  filled  in  tne  items  below,  turn  to  the 
next  page  and  begin  the  inventory.    Please  be  assured  that  your 
responses  on  this  inventory  will  be  confidential.    Participation  is 
voluntary,  and  your  completion  of  this  instrument  will  be  the  indica- 
tion of  your  consent  to  participate. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

SEX:   Male  YEAR  IN  COLLEGE:  Freshman 


Female   ^Sophomore 

.  Junior 


Sen  lor 


■  Other: 

MAJOR:    AGE: 


RACE:   Caucasian 

Black 


Other: 


APPROXIMATE  GPA  AT  END  OF  LAST  QUARTER: 
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AGGRESSIVE 


STRONG_ 
SUBMISSIVE_ 
MASCUL I  NE_ 
AFFECT  I ONATE_ 
ANALYTICAL 
COLD_ 
ADVENTUROUS_ 
GENTLE_ 
MOTHERLY_ 
UNSYMPATHETIC_ 
ATTRACT  I VE_ 
CHILDLIKE_ 
CONF I DENT_ 
SEXY_ 
DIRECT_ 
CAREFUL_ 
LOGICAL^ 
PLEASANT_ 
BORING__ 
RATIONAL_ 
DEPENDENT_ 
AMBIT ICUS_ 
SOFT_ 
UNEMOTIONAL 


FINAL  INSTRUMENT 
(Concept) 


UNAGGRESSIVE 


WEAK 


_DOMINATING 
FEMININE 


NONDEMONSTRATIVE 


NONANALYT I CAL 


WARM 


RETICENT 


HARSH 


FATHERLY 


SYMPATHETIC 


UN ATTRACT  I VE 


MATURE 


UNSURE 


NONSEXY 


_EVAS  I  VE 
_IMPULSIVE 
ILLOGICAL 


_UNPLEASANT 
_INTERESTING 
IRRATIONAL 


SELF-RELIANT 


UNAMBITIOUS 


HARD 


EMOTIONAL 


APPENDIX  C 
COMPLETE  FACTOR  PATTERN  LOADINGS 


TABLE  39 


FACTOR  PAITERN  LOADINGS  FROM  OBLIQUE  ROTATION  USING 
PRIMARY  AXES  FOR  SECTION  OF  INSTRUMENT  WOMEN 
AS  RESPONDED  TO  BY  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 


Item 

1 

1  1 

1  1  1 

IV 

V 

1 

.  10 

.02 

.00 

.83 

-.  18 

2 

-.03 

.  1  1 

.04 

.53 

.  12 

3 

.00 

.12 

.03 

-.35 

-.40 

4 

-.38 

-.23 

-.  10 

.  16 

.  12 

5 

.50 

-.01 

.22 

.03 

-.02 

6 

-.02 

.13 

.25 

.17 

.  13 

7 

-.46 

-.  13 

.06 

.  14 

-.47 

8 

.02 

.  19 

.30 

.39 

.27 

9 

.49 

.07 

.22 

.02 

.3! 

10 

.53 

-.  1  1 

.  19 

-.06 

-.06 

!  1 

-.74 

-.  14 

.  12 

-.07 

-.  1  1 

12 

.  13 

-.01 

.6! 

.  14 

-.  1  1 

13 

-.06 

-.59 

-.  16 

-.05 

.  17 

14 

-.  13 

.35 

.30 

.26 

.  18 

15 

.09 

-.  1  1 

.76 

.01 

-.07 

16 

-.  19 

.24 

.21 

.00 

.40 

17 

-.03 

.69 

-.  14 

-.08 

.05 

18 

,05 

.72 

-.09 

.04 

.09 

19 

.26 

.22 

.42 

-.  1  1 

.  19 

20 

.08 

-.  12 

-.62 

-.01 

-.  16 

21 

-.04 

.63 

.06 

.  18 

-.03 

22 

.26 

-.  14 

-.22 

-.  1  1 

-.  10 

23 

.  10 

.33 

.20 

.23 

.  18 

24 

.44 

-.06 

.41 

-.  16 

.05 

25 

-.70 

.08 

.02 

-.  14 

.07 
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TABLE  40 

FACTOR  PATTERN  LOADINGS  FROM  OBLIQUE  ROTATION  USING 
PRIMARY  AXES  FOR  SECTION  OF  INSTRUMENT  WOMEN 
AS  RESPONDED  TO  BY  MALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 


1  J- 

I  tern 

I 

1  1 

1   I  1 

1  1  I 

1  V 

V 

V 1 

VI  1 

1 

-.08 

-.06 

-.07 

.05 

.05 

.60 

-.05 

2 

-.08 

-.13 

-.02 

-.01 

.33 

.24 

.12 

3 

.  18 

-.06 

.23 

.  13 

.08 

-.  16 

-.39 

4 

-.62 

.04 

.05 

-.0! 

-.03 

-.05 

.  1  1 

5 

.36 

.  17 

-.  12 

.45 

.00 

.09 

.  12 

6 

.03 

.24 

.45 

-.20 

.01 

.48 

-.03 

7 

-.46 

.02 

.02 

-.03 

-.36 

.08 

-.20 

8  . 

-.03 

-.02 

.  13 

.16 

.23 

.37 

.25 

9 

.34 

.31 

.22 

.16 

-.06 

-.04 

.20 

10 

.58 

.  16 

.00 

-.  12 

-.03 

-.  14 

.13 

1  1 

-.22 

-.  17 

-.05 

-.14 

-.27 

.09 

-.  19 

12 

-.08 

.08 

.04 

.68 

.04 

-.06 

-.18 

13 

-.07 

.13 

-.34 

.03 

-.23 

.09 

-.28 

14 

.20 

-.02 

.34 

.09 

.  15 

.38 

.09 

15 

-.05 

.13 

-.08 

.73 

-.03 

.  1  1 

-.01 

16 

.  15 

.04 

.43 

.05 

-.21 

.  10 

.3! 

17 

-.09 

.05 

.63 

-.06 

.09 

-.02 

-.  18 

18 

-.03 

-.  1  1 

.79 

.00 

-.01 

-.01 

.13 

19 

.01 

.22 

.  18 

.41 

.25 

-.  15 

.12 

20 

-.  10 

-.06 

-.  15 

-.20 

-.48 

.08 

.01 

21 

.04 

-.  19 

.67 

.  10 

.  16 

.03 

.04 

22 

.08 

.04 

-.05 

.04 

-.  1  1 

.05 

-.40 

23 

.06 

.08 

.03 

-.02 

.63 

.31 

-.03 

24 

.03 

.62 

.00 

.34 

-.06 

.  10 

-.03 

25 

-.04 

-.55 

.33 

-.07 

-.13 

.  1  1 

.01 
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TABLE  4! 

FACTOR  PATTERN  LOADINGS  FROM  OBLIQUE  ROTATION  USING 
PRIMARY  AXES  FOR  SECTION  OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN 
AS  RESPONDED  TO  BY  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 


Item 

1 

1  1 

1  1  1 
1  1  1 

1  V 

V 

V  1 

V  1  1 

1 

-.08 

-.01 

.07 

.58 

.  1 1 

-.20 

.01 

2 

-.  13 

.13 

.  19 

.45 

.21 

-.23 

.25 

3 

.08 

.  1  1 

.05 

-.52 

-.25 

-.  19 

.21 

4 

.07 

.  1  1 

.03 

.69 

-.07 

-.13 

.06 

5 

.53 

-.06 

.  10 

-.09 

.13 

-.  13 

.19 

6 

-.03 

.23 

.  13 

-.07 

.  1  1 

.58 

.01 

7 

-.65 

-.09 

.00 

-.  12 

-.08 

.05 

-.04 

8 

.  10 

.00 

.  12 

.28 

.55 

.04 

-.26 

9 

.66 

.  13 

.03 

-.09 

.01 

-.05 

-.20 

10 

-.09 

-.02 

-.05 

-.64 

.05 

-.  1  1 

-.03 

1  1 

-.66 

-.04 

.05 

-.  13 

-.02 

-.21 

-.  16 

12 

.07 

-.07 

.77 

.04 

-.06 

.  13 

.  10 

13 

-.25 

-.08 

.06 

-.04 

-.49 

-.  16 

-.21 

14 

-.08 

.03 

.  15 

-.02 

.72 

-.03 

-.03 

15 

-.07 

.02 

.80 

-.03 

.04 

-.03 

-.03 

16 

-.02 

.36 

.02 

.02 

.  19 

-.31 

.08 

17 

.04 

,50 

.02 

-.04 

-.05 

.04 

.  18 

18 

.00 

.88 

-.05 

.05 

-.05 

.06 

-.18 

19 

•  .  19 

.26 

.31 

.04 

.08 

-.26 

-.27 

20 

-.19 

.01 

-.28 

-.14 

-.27 

-.06 

.09 

21 

.07 

.59 

.03 

.01 

.08 

.  12 

.08 

22 

-.02 

-.  15 

.01 

-.  15 

-.  12 

.01 

-.38 

23 

-.03 

.29 

■  .  13 

.  17 

.  12 

-.02 

-.25 

24 

.43 

.01 

.00 

-.34 

.08 

-.  15 

-.21 

25 

-.66 

.02 

-.18 

-.02 

.24 

-.07 

.  1  1 
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TABLE  42 

FACTOR  PATTERN  LOADINGS  FROM  OBLIQUE  ROTATION  USING 
PRIMARY  AXES  FOR  SECTION  OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN 
AS  RESPONDED  TO  BY  MALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 


1  tem 

1 
1 

1  1 
1  1 

1  1  1 
1  1  1 

1  V 

V 

U  1 
V  1 

V  1  1 

V  I  1 

1 

-.02 

.  16 

.05 

.73 

.  15 

-.  14 

-.03 

2 

.09 

-.03 

.09 

.78 

.06 

.09 

-.  12 

3 

.09 

-.06 

-.07 

-.09 

-.40 

.00 

-.06 

4 

.05 

-.08 

-.03 

.06 

.  .57 

.07 

.10 

5 

.63 

.06 

.16 

.07 

.05 

.06 

-.21 

6 

.  10 

.65 

,00 

.21 

.02 

-.  18 

.  14 

7 

-.68 

.05 

.01 

.02 

-.04 

.02 

-.  16 

8 

-.04 

.28 

.  12 

.24 

.27 

.09 

-.  10 

9 

.72 

.04 

.06 

-.03 

.08 

.02 

-.12 

10 

-.26 

.  18 

.20 

-.08 

-.43 

-.  12 

-.18 

1  1 

-.6! 

-.02 

-.  12 

-.08 

.20 

-.  1  1 

-.03 

12 

.  12 

-.06 

.70 

-.04 

.02 

.10 

.00 

13 

-.26 

-.  12 

.08 

.01 

-.03 

-.46 

-.  19 

14 

-.04 

.07 

.  1  1 

.02 

.25 

.66 

-.  1  ! 

15 

.03 

-.  1  1 

.70 

.04 

.01 

-.01 

.  10 

16 

.  14 

.33 

-.03 

.  15 

.26 

.09 

-.  10 

17 

.01 

.42 

-.03 

-.  17 

.03 

.05 

-.06 

18 

.05 

.72 

.01 

.05 

-.14 

.  17 

.22 

19 

•  .  16 

.  12 

.35 

.03 

-.  1  1 

.47 

-.05 

20 

-.21 

-.  14 

-.21 

-.23 

.18 

-.32 

-.27 

2! 

.00 

.65 

-.03 

.05 

-.01 

.28 

.02 

22 

.05 

-.  1  1 

-.09 

.08 

-.15 

.01 

-.53 

23 

-.01 

.31 

.  19 

.07 

.34 

.07 

-.07 

24 

.  17 

.  13 

.22 

-.42 

-.03 

-.  16 

-.07 

25 

-.45 

-.  18 

-.  12 

.  18 

.00 

.00 

.19 

TABLE  43 


FACTOR  PATTERN  LOADINGS  FROM  OBLIQUE  ROTATION  USING  PRIMARY 


AXES 

FOR  SECTION  OF 

INSTRUMENT 

WOMEN  AT 

HOME  AS 

RESPONDED  TO 

dY  rLMALL 

c  1  in  i  r" OTT* 

bUBJ  ECTS 

Factor 

1  "H  dm 
1  1  Uill 

1 

1  1 

1  1  1 

1  V 

V 

1 

.04 

-.02 

-.09 

.00 

.85 

2 

.05 

.03 

.  12 

.03 

.74 

3 

.00 

-.04 

-.04 

.13 

-.71 

4 

-.37 

-.40 

-.03 

-.05 

.39 

5 

.57 

.03 

.00 

.26 

.08 

6 

.03 

-.  14 

.24 

.14 

.37 

7 

-.85 

-.23 

.07 

-.0! 

-.07 

8 

■  -.08 

.02 

.05 

.36 

.53 

9 

.70 

-.09 

.07 

.  16 

-.01 

10 

.41 

-.01 

.24 

-.2! 

-.  19 

II 

-.71 

.03 

.02 

.05 

-.08 

12 

-.02 

.03 

.03 

.79 

-.10 

13 

-.09 

-.  10 

-.47 

.07 

-.32 

14 

.01 

.08 

.33 

.23 

.5! 

15 

.08 

-.  1  1 

-.01 

.73 

.07 

16 

-.09 

.  15 

.43 

.27 

.29 

17 

-.01 

-.06 

.80 

-.  10 

-.07 

18 

-.04 

.02 

.78 

.  12 

.07 

19 

.31 

.01 

.35 

.40 

-.04 

20 

-.03 

-.23 

-.  17 

-.40 

-.28 

21 

-.  1  1 

.03 

.74 

.09 

.04 

22 

.06 

-.28 

-.  1  1 

-.  1  1 

-.39 

23 

-.04 

.15 

.  15 

.43 

.43 

24 

.38 

-.44 

.08 

.28 

-.  18 

25 

-.63 

.  1  1 

.  12 

.08 

.02 
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TABLE  44 

FACTOR  PATTERN  LOADINGS  FROM  OBLiQUE  ROTATION  USING  PRIMARY 


AXES 

FOR  SECTION 

OF  INSTRUMENT 

WOMEN  AT 

HOME  AS 

RESPONDED  TO 

BY  MALE 

SUBJECTS 

Factor 

Item 

1 

1  1 

1  1  1 

1  V 

V 

VI 

VI  1 

1 

-.01 

.00 

-.13 

.13 

.16 

.  14 

.69 

2 

.03 

-.06 

.  10 

.00 

.05 

.02 

.78 

3 

.02 

.06 

-.05 

-.  10 

.04 

.  14 

-.60 

4 

-.42 

.32 

-.04 

-.03 

•  '"^ 

-.  19 

.40 

5 

.63 

.  14 

-.04 

.07 

.06 

.00 

.04 

6 

-.  12 

-.01 

.29 

.29 

-.09 

.19 

.32 

7 

-.60 

.  10 

-.  15 

.  16 

.00 

-.  18 

.08 

8 

.03 

-.08 

-.  10 

.09 

.58 

.01 

.  13 

9 

.65 

.  15 

.08 

.02 

.03 

.19 

-.  1  1 

10 

.75 

-.04 

-.07 

.07 

-.10 

-.  1  1 

-.04 

1  1 

-.76 

-.07 

-.01 

.08 

-.  1  1 

-.03 

-.05 

12 

.00 

-.01 

.02 

-.03 

.00 

.88 

-.03 

13 

-.  12 

.  17 

-.31 

-.  15 

.08 

-.  1  1 

-.  18 

14 

.  12 

-.  1  1 

.02 

.62 

.  12 

.04 

.  14 

15 

-.03 

.03 

-.  |4 

.09 

.08 

.81 

.02 

16 

-.04 

.06 

.03 

.66 

.08 

.02 

.08 

17 

-.02 

01 

69 

-.  10 

-.07 

-.05 

.08 

IS 

.01 

.00 

.64 

.28 

.23 

-.09 

-.  16 

1  Q 

.  15 

.20 

-.21 

1  Q 

01 

20 

-.  14 

-.02 

-.06 

-.  1  1 

-.52 

-.  19 

.02 

21 

-.01 

.06 

.55 

.24 

.30 

.02 

-.08 

22 

.06 

.33 

.02 

.03 

-.31 

.00 

-.20 

23 

-.  17 

-.04 

.16 

.24 

.38 

.  19 

.03 

24 

.23 

.45 

.09 

-.  12 

-.05 

.32 

-.16 

25 

-.33 

-.48 

.04 

.02 

.  10 

-.07 

.02 
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TABLE  45 

FACTOR  PATTERN  LOADINGS  FROM  OBLIQUE  ROTATION  USING  PRIMARY 
AXES  FOR  SECTION  OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN  AT  HOME  AS 
AS  RESPONDED  TO  BY  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 


Item 

1 

1  1 

1  1  1 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

,05 

.07 

.07 

.72 

.01 

-.  1  1 

2 

.07 

.06 

.03 

.73 

.  16 

.  13 

3 

.23 

-.07 

-.04 

-.39 

-.30 

-.  16 

4 

.  13 

-.05 

.05 

.26 

.60 

-.04 

5 

.70 

.07 

.03 

.14 

.  12 

-.  12 

6 

-.04 

.47 

.  17 

.06 

-.  12 

.02 

7 

-.7! 

-.04 

-.01 

.  14 

-.27 

-.05 

8 

.03 

.17 

.65 

.07 

-.05 

-.  1  1 

9 

.68 

.03 

.07 

.02 

-.06 

-.  10 

10 

.06 

-.05 

-.06 

.00 

-.67 

-.05 

1 1 

-.47 

-.31 

.01 

.21 

-.  12 

-.30 

12 

.  10 

-.04 

.74 

-.03 

.06 

.23 

13 

.  1  1 

-.57 

-.04 

.00 

-.05 

-.  18 

14 

.03 

.30 

.37 

.28 

.06 

-.01 

15 

.  14 

-.  12 

.78 

.04 

.  1  1 

.00 

16 

-.06 

.44 

.28 

.  10 

.26 

-.  12 

17 

.  14 

.58 

-.20 

.15 

-.01 

.02 

18 

-.01 

.74 

.  18 

-.08 

.26 

-.  16 

19 

.26 

.  18 

.33 

.01 

.03 

.44 

20 

-.05 

-.13 

-.42 

-.  17 

-.  13 

-.  16 

21 

.  14 

.54 

.20 

.  17 

.07 

.08 

22 

.26 

-.09 

-.20 

-.28 

-.  1  1 

-.32 

23 

-.08 

.27 

.47 

.27 

.04 

-.  12 

24 

.54 

-.02 

-.02 

.03 

-.22 

.23 

25 

-.63 

.14 

-.16 

-.01 

.  14 

-.08 
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TABLE  46 

FACTOR  PATTERN  LOADINGS  FROM  OBLIQUE  ROTATION  USING  PRIMARY 
AXES  FOR  SECTION  OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN  AT  HOME  AS 
RESPONDED  TO  BY  MALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 


Item 

1 

1 

1  1 

!  1 

1  1  1 

1  1  1 

1  V 

V 

V  1 

V  1  1 

VIM 

1 

.  1  1 

-.  16 

.00 

.09 

.08 

-.04 

.74 

-.04 

2 

.  13 

-.10 

.00 

.  15 

.07 

.26 

.66 

.26 

3 

.  10 

.  1  1 

-.04 

-.30 

-.06 

-.23 

-.34 

-.23 

4 

.06 

-.  18 

.04 

-.06 

.01 

.49 

.30 

.49 

5 

.58 

.21 

-.02 

-.01 

.02 

.15 

.  16 

.  15 

6 

-.  15 

.  19 

.27 

-.03 

.04 

.  10 

.49 

.10 

7 

-.51 

-.28 

.04 

-.28 

-.03 

-.  16 

.01 

-.  16 

8 

-.  1  1 

.03 

-.08 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.23 

.06 

9 

.  12 

.63 

-.01 

-.06 

.06 

.01 

-.05 

.01 

10 

-.09 

.04 

.03 

-.04 

-.05 

-.65 

-.09 

-.65 

1  1 

-.51 

-.08 

-.03 

.06 

-.  19 

-.20 

.24 

-.20 

1 2 

.08 

-.02 

.10 

.  10 

.80 

-.  1  1 

.02 

-.  1  1 

13 

.15 

-.23 

-.22 

-.31 

.05 

-.36 

.03 

-.36 

14 

.01 

-.  10 

.  17 

.31 

.  18 

.42 

.03 

.42 

15 

-.08 

.01 

-.06 

-.06 

.84 

.02 

.00 

.02 

16 

.05 

-.22 

-  16 

.31 

.  1  1 

.20 

.09 

.20 

17 

-.01 

.08 

.75 

.  1  1 

-.01 

-.  1  1 

.01 

-.  1  1 

18 

.05 

-.  19 

.78 

-.06 

.00 

.  1  1 

-.05 

.  1  1 

19 

•.  16 

.26 

.  19 

-.  1  1 

.21 

.  12 

-.03 

.  12 

20 

-.15 

.03 

-.04 

-.  10 

-.03 

.03 

.06 

.03 

21 

.07 

-.01 

.74 

-.05 

.08 

.03 

.  10 

.03 

22 

.00 

.07 

-.04 

-.49 

.00 

-.01 

-.04 

-.01 

23 

.05 

-.01 

.04 

.43 

.  12 

-.  14 

.  17 

-.  14 

24 

.  17 

.49 

-.01 

-.07 

-.01 

-.  18 

-.03 

-.18 

25 

-.64 

-.01 

-.07 

.03 

,01 

.09 

-.03 

.09 
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TABLE  47 


FACTOR 

PATTERN 
AXES  FOR 

LOADINGS 
SECTION  ( 

FROM  OBLIQUE 
DF  INSTRUMENT 

ROT  AT  1  ON 

WOMEN  AT 

US  1  NG 
WORK 

PR  1  MAR^ 
AS 

RESPONDED 

TO  BY  FEMALE 

SUBJECTS 

Faclor 

Item 

1 

1  1 

i  1  1 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

-.08 

-.05 

.06 

.74 

•.  13 

-.05 

2 

.00 

.26 

.05 

IT  1 

.51 

.06 

-.04 

3 

-.15 

-.02 

.  07 

-.65 

-.19 

-.07 

4 

-.43 

.01 

-.11 

-.05. 

-.10 

.36 

5 

.58 

.0! 

.  07 

.00 

-.17 

.09 

6 

-.23 

.13 

.25 

.23 

.24 

-.25 

7 

-.71 

.02 

-.03 

.12 

-.17 

.01 

8 

.  !2 

.33 

.21 

.  15 

.  16 

.38 

9 

.62 

.06 

.14 

.12 

.22 

-.09 

10 

.51 

.02 

.16 

.27 

.04 

-.14 

1 1 

-.69 

-.07 

.06 

.02 

.  17 

.06 

12 

.05 

.09 

.57 

.05 

.  19 

-.08 

13 

-.06 

-.59 

.03 

.08 

.22 

-,  12 

14 

-.0! 

.74 

.20 

.02 

.05 

.22 

15 

.01 

-.07 

.79 

.06 

.07 

.09 

16 

-.05 

.85 

.09 

.06 

.  13 

.  12 

17 

-  09 

fin 

-.02 

.02 

.  18 

-.38 

18 

.  10 

.74 

-.03 

.06 

.00 

-.  15 

19  ■ 

.  14 

.37 

.28 

.02 

.  17 

-.34 

20 

-.29 

-.22 

-.21 

.06 

.34 

.06 

21 

.04 

.68 

-.09 

.09 

.  12 

-.  16 

22 

.00 

-.05 

-.05 

.08 

.52 

-.02 

23 

-.03 

.47 

.  14 

.27 

.05 

.08 

24 

.41 

.07 

.29 

.02 

.38 

-.06 

25 

-.70 

.03 

.06 

.  17 

.04 

-.15 

TABLE  48 


FACTOR 

PATTERN 
AXtb  rOR 

LOADINGS  FROM  OBLIQUE 
SECTION  OF  INSTRUMENT 

ROT AT  1  ON 

USING 

WUKIN 

PR  i  MAR' 

KtbrUINUtU 

TA   QY   Mfl  1  C 

SUBJ ECTS 

Factor 

Item 

1 

1  1 
1  1 

1  1  1 
1  1  1 

IV 

V 

VI 

-.Id 

-.06 

-.20 

.  1  5 

.  lO 

.  1 U 

2 

-.13 

-.  17 

.05 

.  1  Z 

.  D  1 

Ayl 
.  U4 

3 

-.05 

-.06 

-.07 

1  o 

"7Q 

■•  /o 

.  06 

4 

-.56 

-.20 

-.09 

'  3 

1  A 

.  14 

AO 

-.  Uz 

5 

.3/ 

.02 

-.04 

A~7 

.  07 

r\r\ 

C*  "7 

6 

-.18 

.02 

.55 

.  07 

.  I  7 

.  25 

7 

-.64 

.04 

.  14 

-.  18 

.  08 

1  *7 
1  / 

8 

-.02 

.02 

.21 

.  1  2 

.  28 

.  46 

9 

.  45 

.18 

-.06 

.12 

.  I  1 

.  37 

10 

.46 

.32 

-.11 

-.07 

.  00 

.  12 

1  1 

-.71 

-.01 

-.05 

Ai: 
- .  06 

.  Oo 

AO 

.  02 

t  o 

AO 

- .  uz 

.04 

.02 

.  /O 

01 

A'Z 

03 

-.Id 

.22 

-.53 

-.16 

1  A 

.  zz 

1  A 

1  n 

.00 

.46 

A  1 

Ac; 
.  OD 

1  C\ 

r\T. 
- .  U3 

.01 

-.09 

.  /y 

AC^ 

.  0!? 

1  O 

.  Uo 

-.34 

.42 

.  u/ 

. 

OA 

1  / 

- .  Uo 

.02 

.70 

Ac: 

.  04 

00 

1  Q 
1  O 

.  10 

.88 

A'Z 

- .  03 

.  03 

.  08 

1  y  • 

1  A 

.14 

.39 

.  35 

.  1 7 

.  07 

20 

-.24 

.01 

-.15 

-.38 

.  15 

.03 

21 

.05 

-.09 

.74 

.02 

.01 

.09 

22 

-.26 

.27 

-.  15 

.04 

.22 

.03 

23 

.05 

.03 

.23 

.05 

.57 

.02 

24 

.  10 

.65 

.  1  1 

.12 

.03 

.03 

25 

-.30 

-.41 

-.01 

-.  16 

.03 

.01 

TABLE  49 

FACTOR  PATTERN  LOADINGS  FROM  OBLIQUE  ROTATION  USING  PRIMARY 
AXES  FOR  SECTION  OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN  AT  WORK  AS 
RESPONDED  TO  BY  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 


Item 

1 

1  1 

1  i  1 

!V 

V 

VI 

1 

-.0! 

-.07 

-.  15 

.84 

-.04 

.  12 

2 

-.04 

.13 

-.09 

.76 

.12 

.00 

3 

.06 

-.02 

-.09 

-.27 

-.38 

-.42 

4 

-.02 

.04 

.  10 

.63 

.09 

-.12 

5 

.68 

-.  16 

.03 

.13 

-.01 

-.  13 

6 

-.08 

.22 

.27 

.  17 

-.29 

.33 

7 

-.68 

.05 

-.03 

.05 

-.31 

.02 

8 

.  14 

.03 

.  16 

.43 

-.17 

.02 

9 

.78 

.09 

-.01 

.00 

-.25 

.06 

10 

-.0! 

.04 

-.25 

13 

-.  1  1 

.30 

II 

-.67 

-.  16 

.05 

.06 

-.24 

-.08 

12 

-.01 

.07 

.75 

-.06 

.01 

.06 

13 

-.01 

-.25 

.05 

-.03 

-.65 

-.03 

14 

-.22 

.26 

.  17 

.32 

.  19 

-.23 

15 

.07 

-.06 

.75 

-.04 

-.04 

.03 

16 

-.07 

.40 

.05 

.29 

.07 

-.25 

17 

.03 

.63 

-.06 

.01 

.02 

.04 

18 

-.06 

.67 

-.03 

.21 

.08 

.01 

19 

.31 

.51 

.  16 

-.01 

-.02 

-.09 

20 

-.28 

-.  15 

-.  13 

-.02 

-.49 

-.  12 

21 

-.  17 

.59 

.  10 

.04 

.  12 

.05 

22 

.07 

.04 

-.  14 

-.  10 

-.  13 

-.46 

23 

-.01 

.  16 

.09 

.54 

-.02 

.04 

24 

.55 

.  I  1 

.04 

-.  10 

-.  19 

-.  13 

25 

-.64 

.15 

-.05 

-.03 

-.09 

-.01 
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TABLE  50 

FACTOR  PATTERN  LOADINGS  FROM  OBLIQUE  ROTATION  USING  PRIMARY 
AXES  FOR  SECTION  OF  INSTRUMENT  MEN  AT  WORK  AS 
RESPONDED  TO  BY  MALE  SUBJECTS 


Factor 


Item 

1 

1  1 

1  1  1 

IV 

V 

VI 

VI  1 

1 

.02 

.08 

-.02 

.75 

.  1  1 

-.08 

-.  10 

2 

.0! 

.04 

.05 

.87 

.0! 

-.04 

.05 

3 

.  16 

.07 

.05 

-.46 

-.  19 

-.24 

-.04 

4 

.04 

.03 

.02 

.67 

.00 

.09 

.05 

5 

.44 

.  10 

.45 

.02 

-.  12 

-.03 

-.05 

6 

-.22 

.  10 

.04 

.22 

.08 

-.  I  1 

.40 

7 

-.47 

.31 

-.15 

.  13 

-.25 

-.04 

-.19 

8 

.15 

-.02 

.07 

.28 

.49 

-.05 

.00 

9 

.48 

.06 

.22 

-.  14 

.10 

-.31 

.08 

10 

-.  19 

.07 

.07 

-.  18 

-.0! 

-.35 

-.18 

i  1 

-.48 

-.04 

-.  14 

.  14 

.09 

-.29 

-.  18 

12 

-.15 

-.02 

.85 

-.01 

.01 

-.02 

.  17 

13 

-.06 

-.45 

-.02 

.01 

-.07 

-.60 

-.01 

14 

.03 

.40 

.  10 

.  13 

.28 

.  18 

-.06 

15 

.02 

-.06 

.78 

.04 

.03 

.04 

-.  12 

16 

.00 

.  16 

-.01 

.09 

.69 

-.06 

.04 

17 

.  14 

.63 

-.09 

.  i2 

-.01 

-.06 

.05 

18 

-.  12 

.65 

.07 

.02 

.26 

.08 

,  10 

19 

■  .  18 

.20 

.  17 

.04 

-.  12 

-.  15 

.56 

20 

-.  16 

-.04 

-.04 

.08 

-.19 

-.23 

-.53 

21 

-.  16 

.52 

.09 

.09 

.13 

.00 

.24 

22 

.  14 

.02 

.07 

-.05 

-.08 

-.  14 

-.34 

23 

-.24 

.27 

.05 

.  15 

.33 

.04 

.05 

24 

.43 

.07 

-.02 

-.09 

.02 

-.56 

.00 

25 

-.65 

.00 

-.02 

.03 

.00 

-.05 

.05 

APPENDIX  D 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR 
ITEMS  ON  THE  FINAL  INSTRUMENT 


TABLE  51 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  ITEMS  ON  EACH  SECTION 
OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  BROKEN  DOWN  BY  SEX  BY  YEAR 
IN  COLLEGE,  COLLEGE,  AND  RACE 


Aggress  i  ve-Unaggress  i  ve 

Ma  I  es  Fema I es 


Sect  ion 
Women 


Men 


C 1  ass  i  f  i  rai"  i  nn 

sn 

Mean 

Overa 1 1 

4.42 

1 .26 

3. 

,65 

1 

.32 

Freshman 

4.26 

1  .29 

3 

,64 

1 

.54 

Sod  homo re 

4  27 

1  26 

3. 

41 

1 

1 

35 

J  un  i  or 

4. 54 

1 . 35 

3. 

,75 

1 

1 

1  3 

Sen  i  or 

4.23 

1,10 

3. 

66 

1 

1 

1  6 

University  Co! lege 

4.43 

1.3! 

3, 

58 

1 

.49 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

4.  33 

1  20 

2 

83 

1 

1  7 

Arts  and  Srienres 

4  44 

1  79 

3 

85 

1 

•  zo 

Business  Arimi  n  i  ^^trntion 

4   i  3 

1  .  1  o 

/ 

H  . 

nn 
uu 

1 

ns 
.  uo 

I^MirriJ^  1  i  cm 

A 

1  nn 
1 .  uu 

■z 

J  . 

fin 
ou 

1 
1 

.  zo 

FrI'ir'A'f'  \  f~\rt 
uu         1  t  CI  1 

X  nn 
J.  uu 

n  n 
u .  u 

■z 

J  . 

A  1 

u 

Q  1 

\ .  ^z 

3. 

67 

U 

.  oz 

Caucasian 

4.38 

1 .22 

J . 

AP 
00 

1 

.26 

R 1  ark 

3 .  ZU 

1   A  n 
1 .  4u 

•z 

J. 

4/: 

1 

.  55 

1  lie;] 

1  A'^ 
1  .  OD 

3 

nn 
uu 

1 

A  1 

.  4  1 

Overa 1 1 

2.  13 

0.86 

2. 

09 

0 

.88 

Freshman 

1.98 

0.82 

o 
^  . 

00 

0 

.93 

Sophomore 

2.07 

0.80 

1 . 

94 

0 

.98 

Jun  ior 

2.  18 

0.87 

2. 

20 

0 

.86 

Sen  ior 

2.23 

0.90 

2. 

16 

0 

.78 

University  Col  lege 

2.06 

0.83 

1  . 

97 

0 

.95 

Engi  neer i  ng 

2.24 

0.82 

2. 

00 

0 

.89 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.29 

1  .08 

2. 

30 

0 

.91 

Business  Administration 

1  .93 

0.63 

2. 

17 

0, 

.62 

JoLirna  1  i  sm 

2.35 

0.81 

2. 

17 

0 

.71 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2. 

14 

0 

.92 

Other 

2.00 

0.87 

2. 

50 

0, 

.84 

Caucas  ian 

2.16 

0.86 

^  . 

12 

0, 

.84 

Black 

1 .70 

0.82 

1  . 

91 

1 , 

,07 

Other 

2.00 

0.89 

2. 

00 

1 . 

,41 
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Table  5|  -  Continued 


Sect  ion 

Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Aggress ive-Unacj^ressive  -  Continued 

Males 


Fema les 


UiaSSI TICaTIOn 

Mean 

cn 

Mean 

cn 

Overa 1 1 

4.43 

1 .63 

4.32 

1.79 

Freshman 

A     1  1 

4.  1  1 

1 .  / 1 

3 .  y.? 

1  no 

1 .  yy 

Sophomore 

4.58 

1.75 

4.00 

1 .72 

Jun  ior 

4.70 

1 .60 

4.82 

1.51 

Senior 

4.32 

1.53 

4.54 

1  .62 

Un-iverslty  Co!  lege 

1    "7  c; 

4 .  U(J 

1  . 93 

tny 1 neer i ny 

1 

1  .  P3 

P .  D  / 

1  7^ 

1  .  ij 

Arts  and  Sciences 

A  ^Ci 

4 .  by 

1 .  fey 

yl    O  t 

4.0! 

1.4/ 

Business  Administration 

4.48 

1 .46 

4.67 

1 .37 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4. 10 

1  .65 

4.72 

1 .62 

Educat  i  on 

5.  UU 

U.  U 

4 .  U3 

!  .  DI? 

u  T  ner 

4.  /o 

1  r\c\ 

c;    r  "7 

1      1  "7 

1.1/ 

Caucas i an 

A    A  r\ 

4.  40 

1    a  1 

1  . 61 

4.  43 

1  .68 

D  1  acK 

5.  3U 

1    "7  n 

3. 82 

2.23 

UTner 

A  1C 

4.  3d 

1  . 95 

3. 00 

0.0 

Overa 1 1 

5.41 

1.64 

3.83 

i  .88 

Freshman 

3. 04 

1 . 86 

3. 76 

2.03 

Sophomore 

3. 74 

1 .76 

3.53 

1  .85 

Junior 

3.45 

1.50 

3.77 

1  .91 

Sen  ior 

3.45 

1  .54 

4.07 

1.71 

University  Col  lege 

3.41 

1 .82 

3.68 

1  .93 

Eng  ineer ing 

3.26 

1.58 

3.67 

2.42 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.60 

1 .48 

3.52 

1.81 

Business  Administration 

3.  16 

1 .37 

3.55 

1  .76 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.75 

1.77 

4.55 

1 .77 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

3.65 

1  .80 

Other 

3.44 

1.42 

3.83 

1  .72 

Caucasian 

3.42 

1 .64 

3.91 

1  .84 

Black 

3.40 

2.01 

3.48 

2.  1  1 

Other 

3.  18 

1.47 

2.00 

1  .41 
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Tab le  51  -  Continued 


Acjqressi ve-Unaqqressive  -  Continued 

Ma  I  es  Fema I es 

Section  Class! ficat ion  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Women  Overa I  I 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophiomore 
Jun  ior 
Sen  ior 

University  Col  lege 

Engineering 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Educat  ion 

Other 

Caucasian 

Black 

Other 

Men  Overa I  I 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Sen  ior 

University  Col  lege 

Engineering 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Education 

Other 

Caucasian 

Black 

Other 


2.  5  1 

1.16 

2.14 

1 .07 

2.64 

1  .23 

2.  18 

1  .40 

2.88 

1 .43 

1 .88 

0.98 

2.26 

0.91 

2.  18 

0.99 

2. 43 

1.13 

2.18 

0.67 

2.72 

1 . 29 

2.08 

1  .27 

2.29 

1.29 

1 .67 

0.82 

2.56 

1  .08 

2.26 

0.90 

2,19 

0.  79 

2.39 

0.61 

2.40 

0.  88 

2.22 

1  .02 

2. 00 

0.0 

2.  17 

0.71 

2.  1  1 

0.78 

1 .83 

0.4! 

2. 48 

1.14 

2.  1  1 

0.92 

2.50 

0.97 

2.39 

1  .75 

3.00 

1.67 

1  .50 

0.71 

1 . 98 

1 . 02 

1  .76 

0.94 

1.79 

0.84 

1 .68 

0.98 

1 .86 

1.06 

1 .79 

1  .20 

1.95 

0.94 

1 .73 

0.84 

2.21 

1 .  15 

1 .84 

0.83 

1  .88 

0.97 

1  .65 

0.95 

2.  12 

0.92 

2.33 

1  .86 

2.00 

1 .26 

1  .89 

0.89 

1.97 

1 .05 

1.67 

0.77 

2.25 

1 .02 

!  .85 

0.89 

2.00 

0.0 

1  .86 

0.95 

1.78 

0.67 

1  .83 

0.75 

2.00 

1  .03 

1 .74 

0.84 

1 .70 

0.82 

1.9! 

1 .42 

1  .91 

0.94 

1 .00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Strong-Weak 


Ma  las 


Fema I es 


Section 


Women 


Men 


CI  ass  i  f  i  cat  ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overal 1 

4.44 

1.26 

3.28 

1  .35 

Freshman 

4. 98 

1.13 

3. 26 

1  .39 

Sop homo re 

4.51 

1 .20 

2.76 

1 .23 

Jun  ior 

4.50 

1.32 

3.50 

1 .38 

Sen  ior 

4.  17 

1.23 

3.34 

1  .29 

University  Col  lege 

4. 65 

1  . 32 

3.  14 

1.41 

Lng i  neeri  ng 

4.  3d 

1  .  1  0 

H  O'Z 

3. 83 

1.1/ 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.  38 

1  . 25 

3.41 

1.19 

Business  Administration 

4.10 

1  .07 

3.55 

1  .  10 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.20 

1 .36 

3.  10 

1  .46 

Educat  ion 

5.  00 

0.  0 

3. 4p 

1  . 35 

01  her 

4. 33 

1       A  1 

1.41 

3.  50 

1  . 05 

Caucasian 

4.42 

1 .25 

3.24 

1.3! 

BlacK 

5. 40 

0.97 

3.45 

1 .62 

Other 

4.  00 

1.41 

3.50 

0.7! 

Overa 1 1 

2.22 

0.85 

2.  19 

1  .08 

Freshman 

2.02 

0.75 

2.04 

1.10 

Sop  homo re 

2.42 

0.91 

2.03 

1.17 

Jun  ior 

2.24 

0.85 

2.34 

1.21 

Sen  ior 

2.23 

0.86 

2.30 

0.90 

University  Col  lege 

2.23 

0.85 

2.  1  1 

1 .20 

Engineering 

2.  12 

0.80 

1.83 

1  .17 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.33 

0.88 

2.33 

0.83 

Business  Administration 

2.  13 

0.88 

2.00 

0.69 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.35 

0.81 

2.37 

1.10 

Education 

2.00 

0.0 

2.21 

1.01 

Other 

2.00 

1.00 

2.  17 

0.75 

Caucas  ian 

2.23 

0.84 

2.25 

1  .07 

Black 

2.00 

0,94 

1.79 

1  .  14 

Other 

2.  18 

0.87 

1 .50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Strong-Weak  -  Continued 

Ma  les  Fema les 

Section  Class! f  ication  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Women  Overa I  1 

At  Home 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun lor 
Sen  ior 

University  Col  lege 

Engineering 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I  I sm 

Education 

Other 

Caucasian 

Black 

Other 

Men  Overa I  I 

At  Home 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Sen  ior 

University  Col  lege 

Eng  i  neeri  ng 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Educat  ion 

Other 

Caucas  i  an 

Black 

Other 


1 

1 

i  •  D3 

4.04 

1 .48 

3.73 

1.85 

3.86 

1  .64 

3.  18 

1  ,49 

4.26 

1.56 

4.  14 

1 .68 

.  o/. 

1  /19 
1  .  'tZ 

1  .  5U 

J. 

1  .  JO 

_>.  Dy 

\  .  1  1 

A. 02 

1  .46 

4.83 

\  .17 

4.07 

1.51 

4.22 

1 .55 

■<  ft  7 

1  .  HJ 

7C! 
J.  io 

1 .  II 

A  9n 

1  .  D  1 

4 .  VZ 

1  OA 

1  .  oO 

J  .  uu 

u .  u 

J . 

1  .  dU 

A   A  A 

1     R  1 

z . 

1      1  "7 
1.1/ 

A  n  1 

1  tiA 
1  .  JU 

X  70 
J>.  /Z 

1     £i  1 

1  .  o5 

3.90 

1 .97 

3.91 

2.04 

4.00 

i  .67 

3.00 

0.0 

9  OA 

3.  14 

1  . 73 

2.73 

1.78 

2.95 

1  .88 

2.95 

1.31 

2.71 

1  .55 

3.05 

1.37 

3.46 

1.81 

2.94 

1.36 

3.26 

1  .54 

2.88 

1 .57 

2.88 

1  .73 

2.86 

1 .42 

4.33 

1  .63 

3.27 

1.34 

3.04 

1  .58 

2.74 

1.34 

3.  17 

1 .47 

3.00 

1.49 

3.87 

1 .94 

2.00 

0.0 

2.83 

1.51 

2.78 

1.09 

2.33 

0.82 

2.93 

1  .44 

3.  15 

1  .70 

2.80 

1 .55 

3.06 

1  .95 

3.00 

1  .67 

3.00 

1  .41 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Strong-Weak  -  Continued 

Ma  I es  Fema I es 

Section  Classification  Mean         SD  .         Mean  SD 


Women  Overa I  I 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Senior 

University  Col  lege 

Engineering 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Educat  ion 

Other 

Caucasian 

Black 

Other 

Men  Overa I  I 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Sen  ior 

University  Col  lege 

Engineering 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Educat  ion 

Other 

Caucas  ian 

Black 

Other 


2.85 

1.15 

2.21 

1  .03 

3.21 

1  .36 

2.08 

!  .04 

2.91 

1.  19 

1 .97 

0.97 

2.71 

1 .09 

2.29 

0.98 

2.71 

0.97 

2.40 

1 .07 

3.09 

1 .29 

2.07 

1  .01 

2.67 

! .  16 

2.33 

1.21 

2.55 

0.89 

2.33 

0.78 

2.61 

0.80 

2.72 

1 .32 

2,90 

0.91 

2.22 

1.14 

2.00 

0.0 

2.34 

1 .01 

3.22 

1 . 56 

2.33 

0.52 

2.87 

1.17 

2.20 

0.95 

2.70 

0.95 

2.30 

1  .49 

2.55 

0.93 

2.00 

1  .41 

1 .97 

0.89 

1  .83 

0.96 

1.72 

0.69 

1  .76 

1  .05 

1.95 

0.84 

1  .59 

0.82 

2.06 

1.00 

1 .89 

0.98 

2.05 

0.91 

1  .97 

0.89 

1 .88 

0.80 

1  .72 

0.99 

2.05 

0.91 

1 .83 

0.41 

2.07 

1 .  14 

2.00 

0.88 

1 .84 

0.64 

1  .83 

0.92 

2.30 

1 .08 

2.07 

1 .  12 

2.00 

0.0 

1  .76 

0.83 

1 .78 

0.67 

1.83 

0.41 

1  .99 

0.90 

1.85 

0.95 

1.70 

0.67 

1 .73 

1  .07 

1 .82 

0.87 

1 .50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Sect! on 
Women 


Subni  ss  i  ve-Dom! nat  i  nq 

Males  Females 


Classi  f Ication 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overal 1 

3.39 

1 .  16 

3.84 

1  .26 

Freshman 

3.34 

1.19 

3.74 

1 .42 

Sophomore 

3.32 

1.  1  1 

4.09 

1.31 

Jun  ior 

3.50 

1.26 

3.87 

1.15 

Senior 

3.36 

1.08 

3.82 

1.15 

University  Col  lege 

3.32 

1 .  12 

3.84 

1  .40 

Engineering 

3.38 

1 .06 

3.83 

2.04 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.5! 

1.31 

3.89 

1  .09 

Business  Administration 

3.55 

1 .15 

3.89 

0.83 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.40 

1  .35 

3.92 

1 .  14 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

3.62 

1 .29 

Other 

3.22 

1 .09 

3.83 

0.75 

Caucasian 

3.45 

1 .  15 

3.80 

1  .23 

Black 

2.70 

1 .  16 

4.03 

1.51 

Other 

2.73 

1 .01 

4.50 

0.71 

Overa 1 1 

5. 

48 

1  .20 

5. 

,45 

1  .23 

Freshman 

5. 

73 

1.27 

5, 

,48 

1  .42 

Sophomore 

5. 

42 

1.30 

5. 

,68 

1 .04 

Jun  ior 

5. 

56 

1.  16 

5. 

,43 

1  .  14 

Sen  ior 

5. 

24 

1 .  13 

5. 

,34 

1 .  16 

University  Col  lege 

5.63 

1 .24 

5.54 

!  .32 

Engineering 

5.21 

1.22 

5.  17 

2.32 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.29 

1.31 

5.33 

1  .04 

Business  Administration 

5.64 

0.88 

5.61 

0.85 

Journa 1 i  sm 

5.25 

1.25 

5.40 

1  .03 

Educat  ion 

6.00 

0.0 

5.  17 

I  .26 

Other 

-  5.78 

0.97 

6.00 

0.89 

Caucasian 

Black 

Other 


5.44 
6.  10 
5.64 


I  .22 
0.74 
I  .03 


5.50 
5.24 
3.00 
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Table  5!  -  Continued 


Submissive-Dominating  -  Continued 


Section  Classification 

Women  Overa I ! 

At  Home 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Sophomore 

University  College 

Engineering 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Education 

Other 


Ma  1  es 

Fema 1 es 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

3.47 

1.51 

3.62 

t  .67 

3.94 

1 .67 

3.61 

1  .89 

3.30 

1.52 

3.94 

!  .43 

3.  16 

1.53 

3.23 

1 .55 

3.55 

1 .28 

3.80 

1 .55 

3.57 

1.66 

3.74 

1 .80 

3.57 

1 .40 

2.67 

1  ,97 

3.  15 

1.35 

3.41 

1 .60 

3.35 

1 .28 

3.61 

1  .50 

3.30 

1.52 

3.60 

1  .58 

3.00 

0.0 

3.62 

1 .54 

4.33 

1  .66 

3.50 

1 .38 

Men 

At  Home 


Caucasian 

3.52 

1 .50 

3. 

53 

i  .56 

Black 

2.90 

1 .79 

4. 

09 

2.  16 

Other 

2.91 

1 .30 

4. 

50 

2.  12 

Overa 1 1 

4.70 

1.61 

4. 

50 

1.70 

Freshman 

4.92 

1 .89 

4. 

49 

1  .83 

Sophomore 

4.58 

1.78 

5. 

18 

1  .49 

Jun  ior 

4.56 

1.52 

4. 

23 

1  .70 

Senior 

4.72 

1 ,38 

4. 

47 

1 .58 

University  Col  lege 

4.75 

1  .80 

4. 

55 

1 .77 

Engineering 

5.00 

1,3! 

4. 

33 

1  .63 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.40 

1  .42 

4, 

74 

1  .63 

Business  Administration 

4.74 

1.57 

4. 

89 

1 .49 

Journa  i  i  sm 

4.05 

1.67 

3. 

75 

I  .82 

Educat  ion 

6.00 

0.0 

4. 

86 

1  .22 

Other 

5.  1  1 

1 .05 

5. 

17 

1  .  17 

Caucas  ian 

Black 

Other 


4.66 
5.  10 
4.91 


1.5  7  4.50 
2.08  4.70 
2.02  5.00 


1 .67 
I  .85 
1.41 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Submissive-Dominating  -  Continued 


Sect  ion  Classi  f  icat  ion 

Women  Overa  i I 

At  Worl< 

Fresl'iman 
Sopliomore 
Junior 
Sen  i or 


Males  Females 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

4.78 

1.21 

5.08 

1  .38 

4.49 

1.46 

5.02 

1  .73 

4.65 

1.29 

5.21 

1  .30 

4.97 

1 .14 

5.25 

1.15 

4.88 

1.02 

4.96 

1  .13 

University  Col  lege 

4.54 

1  .38 

5.12 

1  .59 

Engineering 

4.86 

1 .  18 

4.33 

2.06 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.02 

1 .  12 

5.18 

0.62 

Business  Administration 

5..  13 

0.72 

4.89 

1  .13 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.70 

1 .08 

5.22 

1  .02 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

4.90 

1  .57 

Other 

5.  1  1 

1.27 

5.00 

0.89 

Men 

At  Work 


Caucasian 

4.79 

!.23 

5, 

.  19 

1  .23 

Black 

4.60 

1 .07 

4, 

.30 

I  .96 

Other 

4.82 

0.98 

5, 

.50 

0.71 

Overa 1 1 

5.60 

1 .30 

5. 

,76 

1  .47 

Freshman 

5.89 

1.09 

5. 

,52 

1  .83 

Sophomore 

5.86 

1.24 

6. 

,09 

1 .26 

Junior 

5.58 

1.35 

5, 

,91 

i  .18 

Sen  i or 

5.29 

1  .38 

5. 

,77 

1 .27 

University  Col  lege 

5.86 

1  .13 

5.71 

1  .65 

Engineering 

5.43 

1.  17 

6.50 

0.55 

A,-ts  and  Sciences 

5.29 

1  .66 

5.81 

1 .30 

Business  Administration 

5.71 

1 .01 

6.  17 

1 .04 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.95 

1.70 

5.80 

1  .28 

Educat  ion 

6.00 

0.0 

5.41 

1  .57 

Other 

6.  1  1 

0.78 

6.  17 

0.41 

Caucasian  5.56        1.33  5.92  1.24 

Black  6.30       0.82  4.73  2.28 

Other  5.91        0.94  6.00  0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Mascu I i  ne-Fem  i  n  i  ne 


Ma  I  es 

Fema 1 es 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

c  n 

Overa 1 1 

6  01 

1 

1  < 

,09 

5  ft? 

1 

nft 

1   1  ^  O  1  1  i  t  to  (  1 

6.  13 

1  . 

,00 

5.79 

1 

.20 

Sophofnore 

5,91 

0. 

,95 

6.09 

1 

.08 

Jun  ior 

5.97 

1 . 

,34 

5.75 

1 

.01 

Sen  ior 

6.00 

0. 

,  97 

5.96 

0 

.97 

l)n  i  vpr';  i +v  Hn'  1  pn<^ 

fill  vc^i  oi  i  y           t  1  ^i>M  *^ 

6.08 

0. 

,92 

5.85 

1 

.  1 9 

Eng  i  neer  i  n9 

5. 98 

0. 

,95 

5  50 

1 

05 

Ari"S  and  Sripnrp<; 

5.73 

1 . 

42 

5.85 

0 

.91 

Business  Administration 

6.  13 

0. 

96 

6.  1  1 

1 

.02 

Journa I i  sm 

6.00 

1 . 

41 

5.90 

0 

98 

Educat  i  on 

7.00 

0. 

0 

5.93 

1 

.00 

Other 

6.  1  1 

1 , 

36 

5  83 

1 

1 

1 7 

nauf^a"^  i  an 

tj  u  V  ■  '_j  J  1  ail 

5.00 

1 . 

10 

5  85 

1 

1 

• 

Black 

6  10 

0. 

74 

1 

1 

1  R 

Othpr 
V 1 1 1  c  1 

6.00 

1. 

18 

4.50 

0 

.71 

Overa ! 1 

1 

n 

1  7ft 

u 

1  1        1  iiiia  1 1 

1  49 

1  • 

0. 

53 

1  77 

1 
1 

1  .88 

1. 

03 

1.65 

0 

.88 

Jun  ior 

1.81 

0. 

87 

1  .87 

0 

.90 

Sen  ior 

1.78 

0. 

60 

1 .76 

0 

.77 

University  Col  lege 

1 .65 

0. 

84 

1.78 

1 

.05 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

1.90 

0. 

98 

1.33 

0 

.52 

Arts  and  Sciences 

1 .89 

0. 

88 

1 .89 

0 

.89 

Business  Administration 

1 ,48 

0. 

62 

1.56 

0 

.62 

Journa 1 i  sm 

1 .85 

0. 

67 

1 .80 

0 

.76 

Education 

1  .00 

0. 

0 

1  .86 

0 

.95 

Other 

1.73 

0. 

44 

1 .50 

0 

.55 

Caucas  ian 

1.73 

0. 

83 

1  .75 

0 

.81 

Black 

1  .90 

0. 

99 

1 .97 

1 

.48 

Other 

1.64 

0. 

81 

1 .00 

0 

.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Masculine-Feminine  -  Continued 


Section 

Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Males  Females 


Classification 

Mean 

SD 

Ms 

san 

SD 

Overa  i 1 

5.65 

!  .33 

5. 

,89 

1 .  17 

Freshman 

5.57 

1 .32 

5. 

,96 

1 .26 

Sophomore 

5.53 

1 .56 

5. 

,91 

1.  1  1 

jun  ior 

5.58 

1  .44 

5. 

93 

1 .  17 

Sen  i or 

5.83 

1.07 

5. 

74 

1 .09 

University  Col  lege 

5.53 

1 .49 

5. 

89 

1 .24 

Erigineeri  ng 

5.88 

0.94 

6. 

33 

1 .21 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.62 

1 .39 

5. 

92 

1.14 

Business  Administration 

5.94 

1.00 

6. 

22 

0.88 

Journa 1 i  sm 

5.45 

1 .54 

5. 

72 

1.15 

Educat  ion 

7.00 

0.0 

5. 

65 

!  .20 

Other 

5.33 

i  .32 

6. 

17 

0.41 

Caucasian 

5.62 

1 .33 

5. 

83 

1 .15 

Black 

6.20 

0.92 

6. 

24 

1 .25 

Other 

5.82 

1 .60 

5. 

00 

1.41 

Overa 1 1 

2.35 

1 .34 

2. 

20 

1 .28 

Freshman 

2.  17 

1 .44 

2. 

04 

1 .37 

Sophomore 

2.32 

1.36 

1 . 

91 

1.06 

Junior 

2.61 

1 .44 

2. 

41 

1.44 

Senior 

2.23 

1.  13 

2. 

34 

1  .09 

University  Col  lege 

2.24 

1.36 

2. 

02 

1 .22 

Engineering 

2.36 

I.2I 

2. 

83 

0.98 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.64 

1.35 

2. 

52 

1 .65 

Business  Administration 

2.26 

1 .41 

1  1 

1 .  18 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.25 

1.41 

o 

45 

1 .36 

Education 

1 .00 

0.0 

2. 

28 

1 .  19 

Other 

2.78 

1 .39 

2. 

00 

0.63 

Caucas Ian 

2.39 

1 .34 

2. 

21 

1 .25 

Black 

2.  10 

1 .37 

2. 

09 

1  .44 

Other 

1  .64 

1 .29 

2. 

50 

2.  12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Mascu  !  I  ne-Ferni  n  i  ne  -  Continued 


Ma  I  es 


Fema I es 


Section 

Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


CI assi  f  icat ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overrj  1  1 

4  60 

1  55 

5  1 8 

Freshman 

4.77 

1.58 

4.98 

1.55 

Sophomore 

4.49 

1 .39 

5.44 

1.37 

J un  i or 

4.76 

1 .70 

5.50 

1 .22 

Senior 

4.38 

1 .46 

5.08 

1.31 

University  Col  lege 

4.70 

1 .47 

5.  10 

1  49 

Fna  i  rieer  i  na 

4.69 

1 . 58 

5  00 

1   4  1 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.40 

1 .68 

5.26 

1  .09 

Business  Administration 

4.52 

1  .48 

5.28 

1 .23 

Journa  1  i  sni 

4.55 

1.61 

5.32 

1 .47 

Educat  i  on 

3.00 

0.0 

5.17 

1  34 

Other 

4.67 

i  94 

5  83 

1  60 

Cauca^  i  an 

4  56 

i  54 

5   1 6 

1  \f\ 

\  •  ^yj 

Black 

4  RO 

1 

1  • 

Other 

5.27 

1 .27 

5.00 

1 .41 

a  1  1 

1 

1  . 

n  on 

1  .  O  / 

U. 

F  pochmA  n 
1  i     o  1  n  ijo  1 1 

1  .  OH 

n  7Q 

1 

\  ,J  1 

0   Q  1 

Sophomore 

1.93 

I.OI 

1.46 

0.82 

Jun  ior 

1.79 

0.82 

1 .73 

1 .00 

Son  i or 

i.94 

0.98 

1 .81 

0.92 

University  Col  lege 

1.73 

0.87 

1 .55 

0.89 

Engi  neer i  ng 

1.93 

0.95 

1 .33 

0.52 

Arts  and  Sciences 

1 .89 

0.93 

1 .89 

0.93 

Business  Administration 

i  .74 

0.89 

1  .55 

0.78 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2,00 

1  .08 

1  .85 

0.92 

Education 

1 .00 

0.0 

1 .83 

1 .20 

Other 

1.55 

0.53 

1  .67 

0.52 

Caucasian 

1.85 

0.91 

1  .70 

0.93 

Black 

1.90 

0.99 

1  .48 

0.90 

Other 

1 .36 

0.50 

1  .00 

0.0 
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Table  5\  -  Continued 


Af  f ect  ionate-Nondemonstrat  i  ve 


Males 


Fema I es 


Section 


Women 


Men 


Classification 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

2.35 

1 .23 

2. 

,00 

0. 

,95 

Freshman 

2.38 

1.21 

1. 

,90 

0. 

,94 

Sophomore 

2.  12 

1.00 

1 . 

,85 

0. 

,86 

Jun  ior 

2.34 

1 .22 

2. 

02 

0. 

,98 

Senior 

2.47 

1.36 

2. 

14 

0, 

,98 

University  College 

o  on 

2.28 

1.16 

1 . 

92 

0. 

97 

Engineering 

2.52 

1.19 

i . 

67 

0, 

82 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.33 

1 .48 

Z  . 

26 

0. 

86 

Business  Administration 

2.03 

0.55 

2. 

1  1 

0. 

83 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.75 

1 .45 

1  . 

90 

0. 

78 

Educat 1  on 

1 . 00 

0.0 

2. 

17 

1 . 

23 

Other 

2.73 

1 .79 

1 . 

67 

0. 

82 

Caucasian 

2.32 

1.17 

2. 

0! 

0. 

94 

Black 

2.40 

1 . 58 

1 . 

85 

1 . 

00 

Other 

2.9! 

2.02 

3. 

00 

0. 

0 

Overa 1 1 

3.55 

1.41 

2. 

95 

1 . 

26 

Freshman 

3.51 

1 .55 

3. 

30 

1 . 

56 

Sophomore 

3.84 

1.46 

2. 

65 

1 . 

20 

Junior 

3.55 

1  .43 

2. 

75 

0. 

96 

Sen  ior 

3.86 

1 .22 

2. 

85 

1 . 

04 

University  Col  lege 

3.61 

1.50 

3. 

09 

1 . 

45 

Engi  neer ing 

3.  19 

1 .23 

3. 

33 

1 . 

97 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.55 

1.53 

2. 

81 

1 . 

04 

Business  Administration 

3.74 

1.24 

2. 

55 

1 . 

20 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.80 

1 .15 

2. 

87 

0. 

99 

Educat  ion 

1.00 

0.0 

2. 

76 

0. 

95 

Other 

3.33 

1  .  12 

2. 

67 

0. 

52 

Caucasian 

3.52 

1 .37 

2. 

89 

1 . 

16 

Black 

3.70 

1 .70 

3. 

33 

1 . 

73 

Other 

3.82 

1.78 

2. 

50 

2. 

12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Af fectionate-Nondemonstrati ve  -  Continued 


Males  Females 


Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Classification 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

2.25 

1.21 

2.  10 

1.13 

Freshman 

2.  13 

1.  14 

2.  1  i 

1  .19 

Sophomore 

2.  14 

1.  10 

1 .82 

0.90 

Jun  ior 

2.  17 

1.  1  1 

2.05 

1.12 

Sen  ior 

2.46 

1 .36 

2.26 

1 .15 

University  Co! lege 

2.  13 

1.13 

2.03 

1 .  10 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

2.26 

1 .25 

2.50 

1 . 38 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.49 

1.32 

2.07 

0.83 

Business  Administration 

2.  16 

1 .  10 

1 .94 

0.87 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.60 

1  .43 

2.20 

1.16 

Educat  ion 

1 .00 

0.0 

2.24 

1 .33 

Other 

2.00 

0.  87 

2.50 

1 .97 

Caucas Ian 

2.26 

1.18 

2.05 

I  .05 

Black 

2. 30 

1 . 64 

2. 45 

1 . 54 

Other 

1.91 

1  .22 

2.50 

0.71 

OvBr6 1 1 

3  05 

7  7Q 

1    1    ^  O  1  U  1  iCl  1  1 

7  68 

1    1 7 

7  77 

Sophomore 

3.09 

1.32 

2.35 

1  .25 

Junior 

3.22 

1.31 

2.87 

1 .24 

Sen  ior 

3.09 

1 .32 

2.93 

1 .20 

University  College 

2.93 

1  .26 

2.77 

1 .40 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

3.36 

1 .27 

3.  17 

1  .72 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.  15 

1  .28 

2.67 

1  .21 

Business  Admi n i st'-at  ion 

2.64 

1.23 

2.72 

1  .13 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.30 

1 .45 

2.85 

i  .37 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.83 

1 .20 

Other 

5.22 

1 .39 

2.83 

0.75 

Caucas  i an 

3.04 

1 .30 

2.76 

1  .24 

Black 

3.60 

1 .35 

3.09 

1 .66 

Other 

2.64 

0.92 

1  .50 

0.71 
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Table  51 


Cont i  nued 


Affect ionate-Nondemonstrative  -  Coirtinued 


Ma  I  es 


Section 

Women 
At  Work 


Fema I es 


Men 

At  Work 


CI assi  f  icat  i on 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

4  04 

7"^ 

Freshman 

4.02 

1.42 

3.76 

1 .75 

Sophomore 

4.09 

1.41 

3.71 

1.73 

Jun  ior 

4.  1  1 

1.33 

3.55 

1 .44 

Senior 

3.95 

1.36 

3.82 

i.47 

Univeroitv  Col iene 

4  09 

I  •  -JO 

8  i 

1  7r, 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

3  83 

1  "50 

4    1 7 

'T.I/ 

Z. .  0'4 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.29 

1.34 

3.59 

1.39 

Business  Administration 

3.90 

1 .22 

4.00 

1 .33 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3  80 

1  47 

_> . 

\  .Hy 

Fducat ! on 

on 

n  n 

X  Q7 
J.  y  / 

I.J)/ 

Other 

4  no 

1  no 

^ .  JJJ 

U .  OZ 

CsLicas  i  an 

1  .  -JO 

J.  OiC 

1 

1  . 

Black 

1  .  Dh 

1  fiO 
1  .  O/l 

Other 

A. 55 

0.93 

6.00 

0.0 

Overa  i 1 

1  .  to 

H  .  JO 

1 .  by 

Freshman 

4.  09 

1  58 

Q8 
-J .  yo 

1 

1  •  oo 

Sophomore 

4.95 

1.40 

A.Al 

1 .65 

Jun  ior 

4.53 

1.31 

4.54 

1 .59 

Sen  ior 

4.37 

1 .55 

4.59 

1 .53 

University  Col  lege 

4.71 

1.49 

4.20 

1.74 

Engineering 

4.  12 

1 .53 

4.67 

2.42 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.47 

1.42 

4.26 

1 .58 

Business  Administration 

4.71 

1 .27 

4.72 

1.49 

Journa I i  sm 

4.40 

1.43 

4.42 

1 .66 

Education 

3.00 

0.0 

4.48 

1 .70 

Other 

5.00 

1 .66 

4.83  . 

1  .72 

Caucasian 

4.51 

1 .47 

4.50 

1 .59 

Black 

5.00 

1 .05 

3.30 

1 .99 

Other 

4.82 

1.72 

5.50 

2.  12 
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Table  5!  -  Continued 


Ana  I yt  i  ca I -Nonana I yt  i  ca  I 

Ma  I  es  Fema I es 

Section  Classification  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Overa 1 1 

4, 

.24 

1 .53 

3, 

.23 

1  .30 

Freshman 

4. 

.26 

1 .39 

3. 

.29 

1 .30 

Sophomore 

4. 

,  19 

1.73 

3. 

,09 

1.31 

Jun  ior 

4. 

,  1 7 

1 .52 

3. 

,30 

1  .40 

Sen  i  or 

4 . 

,  /.o 

1  .  J  J 

3, 

.  1 6 

1  . 25 

Un  i  vers! ty  Co  1  lege 

4. 

,19 

1 .49 

3. 

,24 

1 .33 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

4. 

.67 

1.43 

3. 

83 

1  .94 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4. 

i  1 

1.61 

3. 

,48 

1  .34 

Business  Administration 

4. 

22 

1  . 36 

3. 

22 

1.21 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3 . 

85 

1  .72 

3. 

00 

1.18 

Educat  ion 

3. 

00 

0.  0 

3. 

07 

1  .22 

Other 

4. 

22 

1  , 99 

3. 

33 

1.21 

Caucas  ian 

4. 

24 

1 .48 

3. 

22 

1.31 

Black 

4. 

00 

2.36 

3. 

36 

1 .29 

Other 

4. 

09 

1 .64 

3. 

00 

0.0 

Overa 1 1 

2. 

62 

1 .06 

2. 

95 

1 .26 

Freshman 

2. 

79 

1.15 

3. 

30 

1  .56 

Sophomore 

2. 

63 

1.15 

2. 

65 

1 .20 

Jun  ior 

2. 

68 

i  .04 

2. 

75 

0.96 

Senior 

2. 

46 

0.95 

2. 

85 

1  .04 

University  Col  lege 

2. 

73 

1.  13 

3. 

09 

1 .45 

Eng ! neer i  ng 

2. 

40 

1.13 

3. 

33 

1  .97 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2. 

53 

0.97 

2. 

81 

1 .04 

Business  Administration 

2. 

74 

0.93 

2. 

55 

1 .20 

Journa 1 i  sm 

o 
^ . 

50 

0.95 

2. 

87 

0.99 

Educat  ion 

2. 

00 

0.0 

2. 

76 

0.95 

Other 

3. 

00 

1 .00 

2. 

67 

0.52 

Caucasian 

2. 

62 

1 .07 

2. 

89 

1 .  16 

Black 

2. 

70 

0.95 

3. 

33 

1  .73 

Other 

2. 

64 

1.03 

2. 

50 

2.  12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Sect  ion 

Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Ana  I yt ica 1-Nonana lyt i ca I  -  Continued 

Ma  I  es 


Fema I es 


Classi  f ica+ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

uvet  a  1  1 

A  ni 
4 .  U  / 

3.  //. 

1.51 

Freshman 

4.08 

1  .69 

3.56 

1  .67 

Sophomore 

4.09 

1.67 

3.41 

1  .48 

Jun lor 

4.20 

1  .46 

4.09 

1 .50 

Senior 

3.91 

1 .47 

3.73 

!  .3! 

un 1 ver  s i xy  oo i i ege 

4  .  UD 

1  .  DO 

3.D  / 

!  .61 

Eng  i  nser  i  ng 

4 .  3d 

1       A  1 

1.41 

3. 00 

2. 00 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.89 

1 .42 

4.04 

1.51 

Business  Administration 

3.90 

1 .62 

3.72 

1.18 

journd 1 1 sm 

1  "70 

1  .  /z 

4.15 

1  . 35 

Educat  i  on 

0.0 

3.  48 

i  .24 

UTner 

4.  22 

0.  83 

3.  50 

1 . 52 

Caucas i an 

4.  14 

!  .  53 

3.77 

1  .48 

tj  1  acK 

3.  50 

i .  58 

3. 48 

1 .68 

Other 

3.00 

1.41 

2.50 

0.71 

Ovsra 1 1 

3. 07 

1  .29 

3.40 

1 .36 

r reshman 

3.  1  3 

i  .  48 

3.62 

1 .48 

Sophomore 

2.95 

1.09 

2.9! 

1.31 

Jun  ior 

3.26 

1.35 

3.62 

1.43 

Sen  lor 

2.91 

1.17 

3.20 

1.11 

University  Col  lege 

4.54 

1.23 

5.03 

1.52 

Engineering 

4.67 

1 .20 

4.35 

1.51 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.7! 

1 .36 

4.85 

1  .32 

Business  Administration 

5.  iO 

1 .22 

5.  1  1 

1 .45 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.35 

1 .53 

5.02 

1 .07 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

5.03 

1  .32 

Other 

4.55 

i.  13 

4.67 

1 .03 

Caucas  i an 

4,73 

1  .25 

5.  14 

1 .26 

Black 

4.20 

1 .62 

4.09 

1.77 

Other 

4.27 

1  .27 

4.50 

2.  12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Sect  i  on 

Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


Analytical-Nonanalytical  -  Continued 

l^aies 


Fema les 


Classif  ication 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa  1 1 

2 

.  70 

1 . 08 

2.51 

1.19 

Freshman 

2 

.87 

1.21 

2.71 

1 .38 

Sophomore 

2 

.79 

1.17 

2.  15 

0.78 

Junior 

2 

.63 

1 .08 

2.39 

i  .23 

Senior 

z 

,  50 

0.93 

2.54 

1  .05 

un 1  vers i Ty  oo i i eye 

Z. 

-7-7 
,  /  / 

1  •  1  u 

2. 55 

1 .25 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

2, 

.59 

1 .01 

1  .83 

0.98 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2, 

.84 

1 .28 

2.55 

!  .01 

Business  Administration 

z. 

0.83 

2.00 

0.77 

journa i i om 

2, 

,  75 

0. 97 

2. 70 

1 . 32 

Educat  ion 

2, 

,  00 

0.0 

2.59 

1.21 

Other 

2, 

,  89 

1 .05 

2.67 

0.82 

Caucas i an 

2, 

.72 

1 .06 

2.48 

1.15 

tJ  1  acK 

2. 

,90 

1 .45 

2.88 

1 .36 

Other 

2. 

18 

0.98 

1 .00 

0.0 

Overa 1 1 

2. 

19 

1  .08 

2.32 

1 .22 

r  resnman 

2. 

36 

1.15 

2.81 

1 .54 

Sophomore 

2. 

12 

1.09 

1.85 

0.86 

Jun  ior 

2. 

35 

1.12 

2.02 

0.94 

Sen  i or 

1. 

95 

0.94 

2.20 

0.95 

University  Col  lege 

2. 

25 

1 .  1  1 

2.52 

1.44 

Engineering 

1. 

86 

0.90 

i  .67 

0.82 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2. 

35 

1 .15 

2. 15 

0.82 

Business  Administration 

2. 

10 

0.91 

1 .78 

0.81 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2. 

05 

1 .28 

2.30 

1  .02 

Educat  ion 

2. 

00 

0.0 

2.31 

1  .  14 

Other 

2. 

89 

0.78 

1 .83 

0.41 

Caucasian 

2, 

18 

1.06 

2.31 

1  .20 

Black 

2. 

80 

1.32 

2.48 

1 .37 

Other 

! . 

82 

0.98 

1  .00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Co  Id- Warm 

Ma  I es  Fema I es 


Sect! on 

Women 


Men 


Class! f  ication 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

uver a i i 

1  9Q 

;? .  4  / 

1     1  Q 

Freshman 

5.30 

1.23 

5.50 

1 .25 

Sophomore 

5.47 

1.  16 

5.74 

0.96 

Jun  ior 

5.  14 

1  .28 

5.52 

0.89 

Sen  ior 

5.36 

1.40 

5.28 

1 .40 

1  In  1  \/dt"C^  1  "T'X/              1    I      r~\  /"s 

LTl  1  Vci  b  I  Ty   L>0  1  1  "yS 

J .  j-> 

1     1 7 
1.1/ 

3 .  -3  1 

1 . 1  y 

uiiy  1  iicor  I  ny 

1  AQ 

P .  D  / 

1  .  Z  1 

Aris  and  Sciences 

5.00 

1  .54 

5.55 

0.93 

Business  Administration 

5.71 

0.82 

5.50 

1 .50 

0  \J<J  i  1 1 0  1  1  bill 

;j .  u  J 

1  A~l 
\  ."i  1 

1     1  7 
1.1/ 

ucj  uc  d  t  i  on 

A  nn 
o.  uu 

u.  u 

R    1  7 
D.I/ 

1  .  JO 

uiner 

p .  _>_> 

n  Q"7 

D.  1  / 

U.  4  1 

Vw/dUCab  1  an 

0 .  jZ 

1  .  ZD 

\ .  uy 

D  1  aCK 

0 .  /U 

1  T.'y 
1  . 

D.  uy 

1  .  OD 

other 

4.91 

1  .97 

4.50 

0.71 

uvepd 1 1 

4 .  UV 

I  .  34 

4 .  3y 

1  . 35 

■ resnman 

1.4/ 

4 .43 

I      A  "Z 

1  .43 

Sophomore 

3.81 

1.35 

4.85 

1  .40 

Junior 

4.05 

1.26 

4.41 

1 .33 

Sen  ior 

4,  13 

1.34 

4.  19 

1.15 

University  Col  lege 

4.05 

1.41 

4.47 

1 .43 

Eng 1 neeri  ng 

4-36 

1 .  19 

3.83 

1 .47 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.91 

1 .33 

4.37 

!  .18 

Business  Administration 

4.06 

1.24 

5.05 

1 .05 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.95 

1 .61 

4.  12 

1 .30 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

4.28 

1 .33 

Other 

4.44 

1.33 

4.50 

0.55 

Caucasian 

4.  10 

1.35 

4.48 

1 .27 

Black 

3.60 

1.26 

3.88 

1 .56 

Other 

4.  18 

1.40 

5.00 

2.83 
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Table  51  -  Coni inued 


Cold-Warm  -  Continued 


Section  Classi  f  ication 

V/omen  Overa  I  I 

At  Home 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
J  un  ior 
Sen  i or 


Ma  ies 

Fema 1 es 

Mean 

SD 

Mean  SD 

5.59 

1 .  12 

5.78  1.20 

5.51 

1.22 

5.65  1.41 

5.30 

1 .26 

5.97  1.09 

5.59 

1  .07 

5.84  1.14 

5.79 

0.99 

5.77  1.04 

Men 

At  Home 


1  In  i  vppc^  i        Cr\  I  1  (=>no 

^  /in 

1  7^ 

0 .  oy 

1  xei 
1  .  DO 

Engineering 

5.88 

0.83 

6.33 

0.82 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.53 

1.  10 

5.78 

i.  12 

L>iiz>  iiiticjb  nuiiiiiiibirci  ion 

R  on 

u.  y  1 

D.  UU 

A  T7 

.1  Cit  1  r 1  i  crn 

sJ  V^t  J  1    1  1  CI  1    1        1 1 

1  .  UD 

0  .  IJ 

1  r^Q 
1  .  Oo 

Educat  ion 

6  on 

0  n 

^  7Q 
J .  /  y 

1  .  Uq 

Other 

5.67 

1.41 

6.00 

1.09 

Caucasian 

5.59 

i.  11 

5.81 

1.17 

Black 

5.70 

1 .  16 

5.51 

1.44 

Other 

5.36 

1 .36 

6.00 

0.0 

Overa 1 1 

4.67 

1  .27 

4.99 

1 .38 

Freshman 

4.72 

1 .20 

4.89 

1 .56 

Sophomore 

4.53 

1.30 

5.56 

1.35 

Jun  ior 

4.74 

1.34 

5.05 

1 .26 

Sen  ior 

4.71 

1.25 

4.80 

1 .22 

University  Col  lege 

4.64 

1 .23 

5.03 

1  .52 

Engineer! ng 

4.67 

1.20 

4.33 

1 .51 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.71 

1  .36 

4.85 

1 .32 

Business  Administration 

5.  10 

1  .22 

5.  1  1 

1  .45 

Journa  i  i  sm 

4.35 

1.53 

5.02 

1 .07 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

5.03 

1 .32 

Other 

4.55 

1.13 

4.67 

1.03 

Caucasian 

4.73 

1 .25 

5.  14 

1  .26 

Black 

4.20 

1  .62 

4.09 

1 .77 

Other 

4.27 

1 .27 

4.50 

2.  12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Section 

Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


Cold-Warm  -  Continued 


Males  Females 


Classification 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

O^eral 1 

4.03 

1 .34 

4.34 

1 . 40 

Freshman 

3.94 

1.32 

4.20 

1.58 

Sophomore 

4.05 

1.31 

4.41 

1.23 

Junior 

4.06 

1.41 

4.64 

1.41 

Sen  i or 

4.05 

1.32 

4.22 

1.25 

University  Col  lege 

3.94 

1 .30 

4.30 

1 .44 

En-g  i  neer  i  ng 

4.  12 

1 .45 

4.  17 

2.23 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.87 

1 .38 

4.37 

1.22 

Business  Administration 

3.97 

1 .14 

4.44 

1 .62 

Journa ! i  sm 

4.35 

1 .35 

4. 52 

1  4  I 

Education 

2.00 

0.  0 

4.  i 7 

Other 

5.22 

1 . 20 

5.00 

Caucasian 

4.07 

1 . 35 

4  34 

Black 

4.30 

1  .25 

4  4? 

1  77 

Other 

3.00 

0.77 

2.00 

1.41 

Overa 1 1 

3.  37 

1   3 1 

_^  •  u  / 

1  ZlR 

1  . 

Freshman 

3.58 

1 .35 

3.65 

1 .65 

Sophomore 

3.02 

1.20 

3.88 

1 .57 

Jun  ior 

3.46 

1.31 

3.70 

1.41 

Senior 

3.49 

1.35 

3.57 

1.19 

University  Col  lege 

3.25 

1 .24 

3.67 

1.56 

Engineering 

3.59 

1  .62 

3.  17 

0.75 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.27 

1 .34 

3.78 

1.67 

Business  Administration 

3.35 

1 .05 

3.78 

I.N 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.65 

1.39 

3.45 

1 .36 

Education 

2.00 

0.0 

3.83 

1  .36 

Other 

3.89 

1 .05 

4.00 

0.63 

Caucas  ian 

3.43 

1.32 

3.65 

1 .39 

Black 

2.90 

1  .  10 

3.88 

!.87 

Other 

2.73 

1 .  19 

3.00 

0.0 
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Table  51   -  Continued 


Adyenturous-Ret  icopf 


Ma  les 


Section 


Women 


Fema I es 


Men 


Class i  f  icat ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

3.61 

1 . 47 

3  00 

1  45 

Freshman 

3.68 

1.52 

2.87 

1.49 

Sophomore 

3.91 

1.51 

2.50 

1 .46 

Jun  ior 

3.75 

1  .50 

3.  1  1 

1.38 

Sen  i or 

3.27 

1 .36 

3.26 

1  .41 

University  Col  lege 

3.72 

1 .53 

2.84 

1 .46 

Engi  neering 

3.48 

1 .45 

3.50 

1 .87 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.58 

1 .48 

3.  18 

1 .66 

Business  Administration 

3.61 

1 .20 

3.22 

1.39 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.70 

1 .56 

2.95 

1 . 34 

Education 

1  .00 

0.0 

3.  1 0 

1 . 42 

Other 

3.33 

1 .66 

3.67 

1  03 

Caucasian 

3.  55 

1 .46 

2.99 

\  45 

Black 

4.80 

1  .40 

3. 00 

1  57 

Other 

3.82 

1 .40 

3.00 

0.0 

Overa 1! 

2.22 

1  01 

1     1  7 
1.1/ 

Freshman 

2.06 

1 .08 

2  1 7 

1    1 R 

Sophomore 

2.25 

0.98 

2.24 

1.21 

Jun  ior 

2. 18 

0.97 

2.29 

1 .02 

Sen  ior 

2.33 

1.03 

2.50 

1 .20 

University  Col  1 ege 

2.  17 

1.00 

2.  19 

1.17 

Engineeri  ng 

2.33 

1.05 

2.83 

1 .  17 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.33 

1.17 

2.63 

1  .08 

Business  Administration 

2.00 

0.77 

2.1  1 

1  .28 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.55 

1 .05 

2.35 

1  .00 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.38 

1  .32 

Other 

1.67 

0.50 

2.50 

1  .05 

Caucas  ian 

2.  19 

0.97 

2.28 

1  .  II 

Black 

2.50 

1.50 

2.45 

1  .42 

Other 

2.55 

1 .29 

2.50 

2.12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Adventurous-Reticent  -  Continued 


Ma  I  es 


Fema I es 


Section 

CI  assi  f  icat  ion 

Iv'ean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Women 

Overa 1 1 

4.26 

1.56 

4.34 

1.71 

At  Home 

Freshman 

5.75 

1 .67 

4.34 

1 .96 

Sophomore 

4.25 

1 .73 

4.  15 

1 .65 

Jun  ior 

4.46 

1 ,50 

4.39 

1 .68 

Sen  ior 

4.38 

1 .39 

4.36 

1 .49 

Un 1  vers  i ty  Co  1 1  age 

4.09 

1.74 

4.36 

1 .87 

Engineering 

4.38 

1 .59 

4.  17 

1 .94 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.44 

L34 

4.59 

1 .69 

Business  Administration 

4.26 

1 .34 

4.22 

1 .52 

Journa ! i  sm 

4.30 

1.56 

4.47 

1 .65 

Education 

2.00 

0.0 

3.38 

1.51 

Other 

4.67 

1 .00 

4.50 

0.84 

Caucasian 

4.22 

1 .  54 

4.38 

i  .64 

Black 

5.00 

1  .88 

4.  12 

2.22 

Other 

4.27 

1.68 

3.00 

1.41 

Men 

Overa 1 1 

3.  53 

1 .49 

3.78 

1 . 70 

At  Home 

Freshman 

3.  19 

1.71 

3.65 

1 .85 

Sop homo re 

3.65 

1 .66 

3.82 

1 .73 

J  un  ior 

3.68 

1.43 

3.66 

1  .79 

Senior 

3.52 

1  .29 

3.99 

1.47 

University  Col  lege 

3.43 

1.70 

3.70 

1.77 

Engineering 

3.36 

1 .34 

3.67 

2.25 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.69 

1.26 

4.  15 

1.77 

Business  Administration 

3.64 

i  .28 

3.61 

1 .75 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.80 

1.61 

4.00 

1.71 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

3.45 

1.35 

Other 

3.67 

1.41 

4.00 

1.41 

Caucasian 

3.52 

1.51 

3.81 

1.64 

Black 

3.60 

1.65 

3.67 

2.  17 

Other 

3.55 

1.04 

3.50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Adventurous-Reticent  -  Continued 

Ma  les  Females 
Section  Classification  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


Overa 1 1 

3.04 

1 .29 

2.46 

1  .29 

Freshman 

3.09 

1 .35 

2.34 

1 .44 

Sophomore 

3.  16 

1 .38 

2.50 

1 .  16 

J  un 1  or 

O  CQ 

Z .  oo 

1  .  !  D 

z.  29 

1.17 

Sen  i  o  r 

J.  UO 

1  .  J  1 

2.  /(J 

1 . 26 

Un  i  vers  i ty  Co  1 1 ege 

3.08 

1.32 

2.33 

1  .32 

Engi  neering 

2.98 

1.33 

2.67 

i  .37 

nr 1 b  ano  ociences 

'K  on 
D,  ZU 

1  TO 

O     "7  A 

z.  /U 

1      1  t\ 

1  .  1 0 

oUsiness  Mum  1 n 1 sTraT 1  on 

O     O  I 

Z  .  0  1 

1  .  zz 

2. 44 

1  .  10 

Journa 1 i  sm 

/.  yU 

1  . 02 

2.65 

1 .48 

Educat  ion 

1  . 00 

0.  0 

2.52 

1 . 53 

\j  rner 

3.  zZ 

1  . 20 

2.  50 

0. 55 

Caucasian 

3.03 

1  .27 

2.47 

1.25 

Black 

2.80 

1 .55 

2.39 

1 .58 

UTner 

3.  i5 

\  .43 

3. 50 

0.71 

uvera i i 

2,  58 

\  .  29 

2. 56 

1 . 34 

Freshman 

2.51 

1 .22 

2.51 

1 .47 

Sophomore 

2.56 

1.39 

2.76 

1 .33 

Jun  ior 

2.50 

1.  18 

2.37 

1.24 

Sen  i or 

2.72 

1.41 

2.66 

1.29 

Un  i  vers  ity  Co  1 1 ege 

2.51 

!.26 

2.57 

1  .40 

Engineering 

2.57 

1 .25 

3.  17 

1.83 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.73 

1 .47 

2.70 

1  .  17 

Business  Administration 

2.58 

1  .48 

2.44 

0.98 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.65 

1.14 

2.45 

1.4! 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.59 

1  .48 

Other 

2.55 

0.88 

2.33 

0.52 

Caucasian 

2.57 

1  .28 

2.56 

1.28 

Black 

2.20 

1.23 

2.48 

1.73 

Other 

3.  18 

1  .78 

3.50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Gentle-Harsh 


Section 


Women 


Ma  les 


Females 


Men 


Classi  f ication 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

i  n9 
1  •  uz. 

9  X7 

1  C\A 
1  .  U4 

Freshman 

2.02 

0.80 

2.20 

1 .00 

Sophomore 

2.51 

1 .05 

1.91 

0.83 

J  un  ior 

2.30 

I  .03 

2.53 

1 .  16 

Senior 

2.42 

1  .  10 

2.51 

1  .00 

Un  i  ve  r s  i  ty  Co  1 1 ege 

2  25 

9    1 Q 

1  n^i 
1 .  \jj 

Eng  i  neeri  nq 

2  43 

1  ?7 

X  nn 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.33 

1 .04 

2.59 

1 .05 

Business  Administration 

2.39 

0.99 

2.55 

0.98 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.  20 

9  XS 

1  nn 

Ed  ucat  i  on 

1  nn 

n  n 

9  9/1 

n  R7 

Other 

1  XX 

9  A7 
Z  ,  D  / 

n  Ro 

U .  CSZ 

Caura'^;  i  an 

9  '^S 
c. .  Dj 

1  n9 
1  .  uz 

1    O  1 

U.  i^J 

Black 

1  Rn 

1  .  OU 

n  AX 

U.  D_) 

o  nx 

1  .zy 

Other 

2.09 

1 .22 

3.00 

1.41 

J.  OJ 

1  .  1  o 

3.  50 

1 . 28 

■     1         -.^  !  it  1  'LJ  1  1 

1  9R 

X  t^o 
J.  JZ 

1  XX 

Sophomore 

4.  14 

1  .10 

3.47 

1  .31 

Jun  ior 

3.75 

1 .33 

3.45 

1 .23 

Senior 

3.68 

1 .01 

3.57 

1.21 

University  Col  lege 

4.02 

1.23 

3.48 

1.3! 

Eng  i  neeri  ng 

3.55 

0.94 

3.50 

1  .05 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.7i 

1.31 

3.85 

1 .17 

Business  Admi n i si  rat  ion 

3,  74 

1.  12 

3.  1  1 

1 .32 

Jounia  1  i  sm 

4.30 

1 .08 

3.77 

1 .39 

Educat  ion 

3.00 

0.0 

3.  17 

0.97 

Other 

3.00 

0.87 

3.G7 

1  .03 

Caucasian 

3.82 

1.18 

3.47 

! .  19 

Black 

4.20 

1  .32 

3.82 

1.61 

Other 

3.73 

1.19 

3.00 

2.83 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Gentle-Harsh  -  Continued 


Ma  I  es 


Section 

Women 
At  Home 


Fema I es 


Men 

At  Home 


Classi  f ! cat  ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overal 1 

2.31 

1 .09 

2.15 

1.19 

Freshman 

2.28 

1.21 

1  .99 

1 .32 

Sophomore 

i  .05 

1 . 97 

0.90 

Jun  ior 

2.33 

1.12 

2.20 

1  .08 

Sen  ior 

2.29 

1 . 07 

2.39 

1 .23 

Un  i versity  Col  lege 

2.29 

1.14 

2.02 

1  .23 

Engineering 

2.36 

1 .03 

1  .67 

0.52 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.40 

1  .2! 

2.  15 

0.95 

Business  Administration 

2.10 

0. 79 

1 .83 

0.79 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.50 

1 .  19 

2.77 

i  .44 

Education 

2.00 

0.0 

2.  17 

1  .07 

Other 

2.33 

1 .  12 

1 .83 

0.75 

Caucasian 

2.3^ 

1.  10 

2.  17 

1.15 

Black 

1.90 

1  .  10 

2.06 

1 .50 

Other 

2. 18 

0.87 

1 .50 

0.71 

Overa 1  I 

3.31 

1.29 

3.07 

1  .33 

Freshman 

3.40 

1 .40 

3.  1  1 

1  .50 

Sophomore 

3.49 

1.39 

3.09 

1 .26 

Jun  ior 

3.24 

1.34 

2.84 

1 .20 

Sen  ior 

3.23 

1 .  10 

3.  18 

1.25 

University  Col  lege 

3.43 

1.41 

3.  16 

1  .39 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

3.  14 

1.28 

3.50 

1 .38 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.24 

1  .25 

2.93 

0.87 

Business  Administration 

2.84 

I  .00 

2.94 

1  .  11 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.80 

1  .06 

2.90 

1.45 

Education 

4.00 

0.0 

2.93 

1 .49 

Other 

3.55 

1.  13 

2.83 

0.75 

Caucasian 

3.33 

1  .29 

2.98 

1  .22 

Black 

3.50 

1.51 

3.55 

1 .89 

Other 

2.73 

0.90 

4.00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Gentle-Harsh  -  Continued 


Males  Females 


Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


CI  ass i  f  i cat  ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

1  .  JM- 

Freshman 

3.81 

1.30 

3.43 

1  .51 

Sophomore 

3.65 

1.33 

3.65 

1.41 

Jun  ior 

3.87 

1.16 

3.37 

1.26 

Sen  ior 

3.56 

1.21 

3.53 

1  .20 

1  In  i  vprc;  i  "hw  Po  I  1  aha 

7Q 

1  9R 

"^9 

^  .  JZ 

L-liy  1  1  lot:;!  i  1  \\J 

'iR 
J.  J  J 

^  A7 
J .  D  / 

1  7^1 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.91 

1 .34 

3.41 

1  .28 

Business  Administration 

3.42 

0.99 

3.33 

0.97 

UL'UI   itQI  lolll 

\  .  ZD 

\  "^9 
J .  JZ 

1     1  Q 

1 .  1  y 

r  H  M  r"'  ?5  "f"  1  ("^  n 

H  .  uu 

u.  u 

J .  JO 

1  t.^ 
\  .  J-' 

U  1  flc  r 

ftQ 

u.  yj 

J.  3U 

1  .  zz 

oaUCcib  1  ail 

X  7/ 

1  .  z4 

_).  PD 

1 .  zy 

R  1  ^nl^ 
D  1  aCrs 

J,  uU 

1  .  J3 

DO 
Z  .  OZ 

1    /  o 

1 .  4y 

other 

3.55 

1.13 

5.00 

1.41 

uvera i i 

4 .  59 

1  .  /-O 

1       "7  1 

i  .  33 

r  re  s  nma  n 

4.  /9 

1  .  ZD 

4 .  z4 

1  . 60 

Sophomore 

5.02 

1.20 

4.38 

1.10 

Jun  ior 

4.58 

1 .27 

4.  12 

1 .32 

Senior 

4.21 

1.26 

4.43 

1 .  1  i 

University  Col  lege 

4.89 

1.23 

4.31 

1 .44 

Engineering 

4.09 

1.21 

4.  17 

1 .33 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.38 

1.39 

4.  18 

1  .27 

Business  Administration 

4.29 

0.94 

4.1  1 

1  .02 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.60 

i  .64 

4.42 

1  .45 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

4.  17 

1  .14 

Other 

5.33 

0.71 

4.67 

0.82 

Caucasian 

4.58 

i.29 

4.41 

1  .25 

Black 

5.  10 

1.45 

3.61 

1  .73 

Other 

4.27 

0.90 

4.00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Mother  I y- Fat her  I y 

 Males  Fema les 

Section  Classification  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 

Women  Overall  2.04       0.91  2.34  1.04 


Freshman 

1.89 

0.91 

^  • 

20 

1  .00 

Sophomore 

1.98 

0.83 

1  . 

91 

0.83 

Junior 

2.04 

0.96 

2. 

54 

1 .  16 

Senior 

2.  18 

0.89 

2. 

5! 

1.00 

University  Col  lege 

1 .94 

0.86 

2. 

19 

1 .05 

Engi  neer i  ng 

2.  14 

0.87 

3. 

00 

1.55 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.00 

1  .00 

2. 

59 

1 .05 

Business  Administration 

2.  13 

0.92 

2. 

55 

0.98 

Journal  ism 

1  .90 

0.79 

2. 

35 

1  .00 

Education 

4.00 

0.0 

o 

24 

0.87 

Other 

2.67 

1 .00 

2. 

67 

0.82 

Caucasian 

2.04 

0.90 

2. 

34 

1 .00 

Black 

1.90 

0.74 

2. 

33 

1.27 

Other 

2.  18 

1.25 

2. 

00 

0.0 

Overa 1  1 

5.91 

0.91 

5. 

85 

1 .  12 

Freshman 

6.  19 

0. 

83 

5.90 

1  .27 

Sophomore 

5.95 

0. 

87 

5.94 

1  .18 

J  un  ior 

5.89 

0. 

93 

5.79 

1 .02 

Sen  ior 

5.70 

0. 

91 

5.80 

1 .01 

University  Col  lege 

6.08 

0. 

84 

5.86 

1 .23 

Engi  neeri  ng 

5.81 

0. 

94 

5.50 

1.05 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.64 

0. 

98 

5.63 

1 .  18 

Business  Administration 

5.90 

0. 

75 

6.00 

1.08 

Journa 1 i  sm 

5.80 

1. 

15 

5.97 

0.83 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0. 

0 

5.83 

1.  17 

Other 

6.  1  1 

0. 

78 

5.67 

0.52 

Caucasian 

5.92 

0. 

90 

5.83 

1.05 

Black 

5.80 

1  . 

14 

5.94 

1  .50 

Other 

5.64 

0. 

92 

5.50 

2.  12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Mother  I y- Father  I y  -  Continued 

Ma  1 es  Fema I es 

Section  Classification  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Women  Overa I ! 

At  Home 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Sen  ior 

University  Col  lege 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Educat  ion 

Other 

Caucasian 

BiacK 

Other- 
Men  Overa ! I 
At  Home 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Sen  ior 

University  Col  lege 

Engineering 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

journa I i  sm 

Education 

Other 

Caucasi  an 

Black 

Other 


1.65 

0.86 

1  .48 

0.81 

1.62 

1  .02 

1  .34 

0.75 

i.72 

0.88 

!  .56 

0.93 

1 . 66 

0. 92 

1 . 57 

0. 89 

1.61 

0.65 

1  . 54 

0. 74 

1 .65 

0.94 

1 .42 

0.84 

1.69 

0.68 

1 .33 

0.52 

1.71 

0.89 

1 . 59 

0. 80 

1 . 48 

0.68 

1  .44 

0.70 

1 . 75 

1 . 02 

i  .67 

0.94 

1 . 00 

0.0 

1  .48 

0.69 

1 . 56 

0. 73 

1.17 

0.41 

1 .65 

0.84 

1  .50 

0.81 

1.40 

0.97 

1 .39 

0.83 

1 . 82 

1.17 

1  .00 

0.0 

5.67 

1.31 

5.66 

1 .50 

5.89 

1 .32 

5.86 

1.61 

5.72 

1.31 

5.47 

1 .67 

5.56 

!  .33 

5.55 

1  .46 

5.61 

1 .29 

5.61 

1  .32 

5.84 

1  .29 

5.76 

1 .57 

5.50 

1  .42 

4.67 

1  .03 

5.42 

1.25 

5.37 

1 .69 

6.  10 

1 .07 

6.  1  I 

0.96 

5.05 

1.50 

5.22 

1 .49 

6.00 

CO 

5.79 

1 .45 

5.78 

1  .09 

6.50 

0.55 

5.65 

1 .32 

5.63 

1  .50 

5.80 

1  .40 

5.91 

1  .53 

6.00 

1.00 

4.00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Motherly-Fatherly  -  Continued 


Males  Females 


Section 

Ci  ass  i  f  i cat  ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Women 

Over a  1 1 

3.62 

1.00 

3.32 

1 .07 

At  Work 

Freshman 

3.73 

1.  16 

3.42 

1.  19 

Sophomore 

3.44 

0.91 

3.35 

1  .10 

J  un  ior 

3.62 

0.95 

3.  14 

1 .09 

Sen  ior 

3.63 

0.99 

3.32 

0.91 

University  Col  lege 

3.62 

1 .04 

3.41 

1.13 

Engi  neer i  ng 

3.57 

1  .08 

3.  17 

0.98 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.64 

0.86 

3.30 

1 .20 

Business  Administration 

3.61 

0.95 

3.50 

1.04 

Journa ! i  sm 

3.75 

1.02 

3.  17 

1  .06 

Education 

4.00 

0.0 

3.  17 

0.85 

Other 

3.33 

1.22 

2.67 

0.52 

Men 

At  Work 


Caucasian 

3.64 

1 .01 

3.42 

0.97 

Black 

3.60 

1.07 

2.73 

1 .46 

Other 

3.  18 

0.87 

4.00 

0.0 

Overa 1 1 

5.05 

1  .28 

5.  12 

1  .  18 

Freshman 

5.  13 

1  .37 

5.26 

!  .30 

Sophomore 

4.77 

1.13 

5.  18 

1  .22 

Jun  ior 

5.  18 

1 .20 

5.20 

1  .20 

Senior 

4.99 

1.21 

4.85 

1  .00 

University  Col  lege 

5.00 

1  .27 

5.  19 

1  .23 

Engi  neeri  ng 

5.05 

1.15 

5.  17 

0.98 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.80 

1  .27 

4.93 

1  .21 

Business  Administration 

5.  13 

1 .06 

4.44 

0.85 

Journa 1 i  sm 

5.30 

1 .38 

5.27 

1  .22 

Educat  ion 

6.00 

0.0 

4.97 

1  .01 

Other 

5.67 

i .  12 

5.50 

1  .38 

Caucasian  5.03        1.22  5.03  1.13 

Black  5.30        1.64  5.67  1.36 

Other  5.00        1.09  4.00  0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Unsympathet  i  c-Sympathet  i  c 

Males  Females 
Section  Classification  Mean         SD  Mean  S[ 


Overa 1 1 

5.62 

1  .  12 

5.68 

1.13 

Freshman 

5.81 

0.90 

5.68 

1.25 

Sophomore 

5.63 

1 .27 

5.88 

1 .01 

0  Ui  1  1  (Jl 

R   /I  Q 

1     X 1 
1  .  .5  1 

R  "77 

u.  y  1 

^pn  i  or 

J  *  J  ^ 

University  College 

5.75 

1  .05 

5.76 

1.18 

Engi  neeri  ng 

5.43 

0.99 

5.33 

0.52 

Af — he:   ytnri         i  ^nr^f^c. 

S  Ad 

1  '^A 
1  .  .Ph 

R  4  1 

3  .  H  ! 

1  n  1 

1  .  U  1 

P.  1 

u .  /  J 

-3  .  -J_> 

1    A  ^ 

1      1  t"fi  n  i  1  cm 
0  L/U  I  1  Icj  ■  1  bill 

^  xn 

D  .  JU 

1  R  ? 

1  .  -3Z 

D  .  D  / 

1  n7 

CO  UCcj  1   1  Ui  1 

1  nn 
/ .  uu 

u.  u 

-)  .  O.J 

1  .  i  U 

w  1  1  lo  I 

O  •  !  i 

1 

1  .  U3 

D .  UU 

u .  u 

Caucas  ian 

5.63 

1.  1  1 

5.15 

1  .06 

Black 

5.60 

1.51 

5.27 

1.51 

\J  i  i loi 

J .  _)D 

1     1  9 
1  .  1  Z 

(J.  U 

WVcI  d  1  1 

A    A  A 

1  "^O 
1  .  J)Z 

1  .  3d 

Fr-eshman 

4.66 

1  .40 

4.36 

1.56 

Sophomore 

4.  19 

1.48 

4.91 

1.21 

Junior 

4.29 

1.20 

4.46 

1.43 

Senior 

4.58 

1.26 

4.42 

1.  1  1 

University  Col  lege 

4.44 

1 .44 

4.44 

1  .46 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

4.90 

1.  16 

4.  17 

0.41 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.49 

1.18 

4.67 

1 .36 

Business  Administration 

4.  13 

0.99 

5.05 

1  .00 

Journa 1  i  sm 

3.70 

1 .49 

4.25 

1  .39 

Eiducaiion 

7.00 

0.0 

4.69 

I  .20 

Other 

4.44 

0.73 

3.83 

1.17 

Caucas  i  an 

4.44 

1.31 

4.51 

i  .34 

Black 

4.  10 

1.  10 

4.27 

1  .48 

Other 

4.73 

1 .68 

5.00 

1  .41 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Sect  i  on 

Women 
At  Home 


Men 

A1  Home 


Unsympathetic-Sympathetic  -  Continued 

Ma  les 


Fema ! es 


CI assi  f  icat  ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Over a  1 1 

5. 90 

! .  00 

5.95 

1.15 

Freshman 

5.92 

1.07 

5.63 

1.41 

Sophomore 

5.77 

1 .23 

6.  15 

0.99 

Jun  ior 

5.89 

1 .00 

6.07 

0.99 

Sen  ior 

5.97 

0.80 

6.  12 

0.93 

University  Col  lege 

5. 83 

1.15 

5. 75 

1 .33 

Eng 1 neer i ng 

6.  00 

0.  73 

6.67 

0.52 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.87 

0.92 

6.  18 

0.83 

Business  Administration 

6.00 

0.77 

6.05 

!  .00 

Journa 1 i sm 

5. 90 

1  . 29 

5.90 

1 .  10 

Educat  ion 

6.00 

0.  0 

6.31 

0.81 

Other 

6.  1  1 

0.78 

6.  17 

0.41 

Caucasian 

5.91 

0.97 

5.98 

1 .08 

Bl  ack 

5.90 

1  .66 

5.67 

1  .57 

Other 

5.73 

C.  90 

6.00 

0.0 

Overa 1 1 

4.89 

1.21 

5.07 

1  .28 

Freshman 

4.  94 

1  .29 

4.94 

1  .48 

Sophomore 

4.84 

1.43 

5.29 

1  .34 

Jun  ior 

4.80 

1.24 

4.93 

1 .28 

Sen  ior 

4.99 

1  .00 

5.22 

1 .01 

University  Col  lege 

4.88 

1  .39 

4.98 

1  .38 

Engi  neeri  ng 

4.69 

1 .22 

4.00 

2.  10 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.00 

1  .09 

5.22 

1  .25 

Business  Administration 

5.  19 

0.79 

5.50 

0.98 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.80 

1  .20 

5.20 

0.94 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

5.07 

1  .28 

Other 

4.67 

1.00 

5.50 

0.55 

Caucasi  an 

4.92 

1.2! 

5.12 

1.19 

Black 

4.20 

1 .62 

4.76 

1.70 

Other 

4.9! 

0.83 

6.00 

1.41 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Unsympathetic-Syinpathetic  -  Continued 


Vtomen 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


o 1  ass  I T 1 caT 1  on 

Ma  1  es 

Fema I es 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa  1  i 

i  ?n 

4  57 
H.J/ 

r  resnman 

4.40 

1.04 

4.30 

1  .39 

Sophomore 

4.00 

!  .29 

4.74 

1.21 

Jun lor 

4.21 

I  .32 

4.98 

1.10 

Sen  ior 

4.41 

1  .  12 

4.51 

1  .37 

un I  vers i ly  uo i  i ey" 

4.18 

1    1 9 

4  43 

1  33 

CI  ly  1  1  lo^  I   1  1  ly 

4  40 

4    1  7 

nris  ana  ociences 

4.31 

1 .28 

4.74 

1 .06 

Business  Administration 

4.39 

1  .05 

4.67 

1 .24 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4   1  5 

1    1 8 

4  7? 

Duucd 1  1  on 

■=i  nn 

-J  ■  \J\J 

n  n 

A  65 

!  ^7 

1  50 

6  nn 

n  0 

L>aucas  1  an 

4  7R 

1  •  ^z. 

4 . 59 

[  9"^ 
1  • 

p  1 

o  1  a\.,K 

*t  •  J 1 

1  /Sfi 
t  •  uu 

UTner 

A. 21 

0.90 

3.00 

2.83 

Overa i  1 

J .  /  O 

1 .  jj 

J. 

1  A 
1  . 1 J 

Freshman 

J.J/ 

1  .  ju 

J  .  OU 

1  .  J  J 

Sophomore 

3.74 

1.20 

3.94 

1 .52 

J  un  ior 

3.87 

1 .25 

3.98 

1 .46 

Sen  ior 

3.85 

1.42 

3.95 

1 .34 

Un i versity  Col  1 ege 

3.61 

1  .34 

3.74 

1 .43 

Engineering 

4.33 

1.36 

3.83 

0.98 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.64 

i  .33 

4.26 

1  .37 

Business  Administration 

3.32 

1.22 

4.55 

1  .34 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.40 

1.3! 

3.85 

1  .67 

Educati  on 

3.00 

0.0 

3.79 

1  .37 

Other 

4.00 

1 .  12 

4.17 

0.98 

Caucasian 

3.76 

1 .33 

3.89 

1  .42 

Black 

3.70 

1 .70 

4.00 

1 .68 

Other 

4.27 

1  .42 

4.00 

i  .41 
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Tab  1 6  51  "  Continued 


Attract  i  ve-Unatt ract  i  ve 


Ma  les 


Fema I es 


Section 


V/omen 


Men 


Classi  f  i cat  ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

VJVCI  O  1  1 

9    1 7 

1  .  !  O 

Z .  DO 

Freshman 

2.26 

1  .17 

2.69 

1.28 

Sophomore 

2.  16 

1.  15 

2.41 

1.23 

J  un  ior 

2.  12 

1  .  12 

2.71 

1 .07 

Sen  ior 

2.  14 

1  .28 

2.69 

1  .03 

i  In  1  VP  r'Q  1 'f'v  Ori !  1  onti 

9  9R 

I  94 

9  fiV 
Z  .  D  / 

1 .  j>  1 

Pt'H  i  nAPt^  i  nn 

9  1 

1  zl9 
1  .  hZ 

9  Rn 

Z  .  3U 

1  nR 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.07 

0.96 

2.70 

0.82 

Business  Administration 

2.03 

1.  14 

2.69 

0.90 

1  r  .i  1  rri  Pi  ^  i  c  m 

1  .  o  J 

n 

9  xc; 
Z .  _>9 

1  n"7 
1  .  U  / 

F  r!  1 1    r»  "1"  I  n 

1  .  uu 

n  n 
U.  U 

z .  cSj 

0.9/ 

n+hpi- 

9  nn 

1  .  1  z 

3.  33 

0. 82 

UdUCab 1 dn 

/.  1  / 

!  on 
1  .  ZU 

2.69 

1       1  O 

1.12 

D  1  d  i\ 

1  .  ZD 

Z .  45 

1.3/ 

other 

2.00 

LOO 

3.00 

0.0 

v/vtJ  r  d  1  1 

_).-?/ 

1  .  ZO 

z .  56 

1.13 

pppc.  hman  * 
1    1       ^  1  IM  to  1  1 

fin 

J .  DU 

1  .  DZ 

o  ~7n 
z  .  /U 

1  .  z4 

Sop home re 

3.77 

1.41 

2.21 

1  .04 

Jun  ior 

3.59 

0.97 

2.37 

! .  12 

Sen  ior 

3.38 

1.14 

2.65 

1 .00 

Un  i versity  Co! 1 ege 

3.61 

1  .44 

2.58 

1.18 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

3.48 

1.37 

2.50 

1  .05 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.55 

1 .  16 

2.55 

0.97 

Business  Administration 

3.39 

!  .02 

2,6! 

1  .04 

Journa ! i  sm 

3.75 

0.79 

2.37 

1.15 

Educat  ion 

3.00 

0.0 

2.59 

1 .  12 

Other 

3.67 

0.71 

2.83 

1 .  17 

Caucasian 

3.60 

1  .25 

2.52 

1.10 

Black 

3.50 

0.85 

2.79 

1.27 

Other 

2.73 

1  .62 

2.00 

1.41 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Attractive-Unattractive  -  Continued 


Males  Females 


Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Classification 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Ovei  a  1  1 

c.  lo 

1  .  bo 

3.  3o 

I    c;  o 

Freshman 

3.08 

1 .55 

3.61 

1 .58 

Sophomore 

2.72 

1 .33 

3.  18 

1  .55 

Jun  ior 

2.84 

1.53 

3.29 

1.51 

Sen  ior 

2.55 

1 .26 

3.27 

1  .46 

on  1  vers i ly  uo i i bqg 

Z  .  O  / 

1    /  7 

X  AO 

1  ^9 
1  .  DZ 

tiny  1  nser  i  ny 

1  .  1  _) 

_).  D  / 

1  .  _)  / 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.78 

1.20 

3.22 

1.22 

Business  Administration 

2.90 

1 .35 

2.89 

1 .49 

jounia  1  1  sm 

9  on 

1.41 

j>.  J  J 

1  "70 
!  .  lo 

taucdT 1  on 

1  c\r\ 
1  .  U  J 

U.  U 

t>.  UU 

1  .  u  / 

UTner 

1  An 
5,  UU 

\  .  oU 

3.  1  / 

1.1/ 

Caucas i an 

Z.  1  1 

1  .  33 

5.  39 

1  . 49 

D  1  dCK 

1  .  DO 

3.  36 

1 .  /o 

Ot  her 

3.09 

1 .70 

3.00 

1.41 

Uve  ra 1 1 

3. 67 

1 . 24 

3.  34 

1 ,53 

Freshman 

3.  oO 

i .  55 

3.  36 

1 .60 

Sophomore 

3.93 

1.37 

2.71 

1  .47 

Jun  ior 

3.66 

1  .06 

3.59 

1 .63 

Sen  ior 

3.59 

1 .09 

3.40 

1 .36 

University  Col  lege 

3.72 

1 .40 

3.23 

1 .57 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

3.83 

1 .45 

3.83 

0.98 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.62 

0.91 

3.07 

1.57 

Business  Administration 

3.52 

1 .  18 

3.44 

1  .65 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.50 

0.83 

3.80 

1 .57 

Education 

3.00 

0.0 

3.  14 

1.25 

Other 

3.67 

0.71 

3.00 

1 .26 

Caucas i  an 

3.68 

1.21 

3.32 

1  .48 

Black 

4.  10 

1  .73 

3.52 

1  .87 

Other 

3.  18 

1.40 

3.50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Attract ive-Unaiiractive  -  Continued 


Sect  ion  Classi  fi cat  ion 

Women  Overa 1 1 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Senior 


Ma  les 

Fema 1 es 

Mean 

SD 

Mean  SD 

2.61 

1.24 

2.27  1.19 

2.58 

1 .29 

2.33  1.25 

2.30 

0.91 

2.06  I.IO 

2.76 

1.45 

2.16  1.07 

2.63 

1.  13 

2.35  1.23 

University  Col  lege 

2.57 

1 .22 

2.23 

1  .19 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

2.59 

1 .  17 

2.  17 

1 .47 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.00 

1 .54 

2.52 

1 .12 

Business  Administration 

2.48 

1  .03 

2.67 

1  .45 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.45 

0.94 

2.05 

1.  10 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.21 

1 .05 

Other 

1.89 

1.  17 

2.67 

1.51 

Men 

At  Work 


Caucasian 

2.60 

1 .24 

2. 

28 

1  .  13 

Black 

3.00 

1.41 

2. 

12 

1 .52 

Other 

2.36 

1 .03 

3. 

50 

0.71 

Overa ! 1 

3.76 

1.27 

2. 

64 

1  .26 

Freshman 

3.92 

1 .52 

2. 

71 

1  .38 

Sophomore 

3.98 

1.32 

2. 

24 

1 .05 

Jun  ior 

3.78 

1.05 

2. 

54 

1 .33 

Sen  ior 

3.47 

1 .  17 

2. 

81 

1 .  14 

University  Col  lege 

3.88 

1.31 

2.70 

1 .34 

Engineering 

3.59 

1.41 

2.67 

1.21 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.62 

c  1 .23 

2.48 

1.12 

Business  Administration 

3.61 

1.23 

2.61 

1.14 

Journa 1 1 sm 

3.95 

0.82 

2.57 

1  .17 

Educat  ion 

4.00 

0.0 

2.65 

1  .37 

Other 

3.55 

0.73 

2.83 

1 .33 

Caucasian  3.79        1,24  2.63  1.22 

Black  3.50        \ ,21  2.64  1.47 

O'i'her  3.09        1.38  2.50  2.12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Chi  Id  I i  ke-Mature 


Sect  i  on 


Women 


Men 


Classi  f Ication 

Ma  1  es 

Fema 

1 

1  es 

Niean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa ! 1 

A    1  n 

4 . 1  y 

1  .  J)3 

4.78 

1 .47 

Freshman 

4.25 

1 .43 

4. 99 

1  .62 

Sophomore 

4.42 

1 .64 

5.03 

1.49 

Junior 

4.00 

1 .63 

4.68 

1 .50 

Sen  lor 

4.21 

1.44 

4.53 

1  .25 

University  College 

4 .  dZ 

1  CCA 

4.92 

1 .53 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

1  .  3(3 

4.67 

2.06 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.  15 

1 .65 

4.37 

1 . 36 

Business  Admi  r,  i  strati  on 

4.  16 

1.51 

5.00 

1 .24 

Journa 1 i  sm 

A  nn 
H  .  uu 

1  ~10 

1  .  /z 

4.70 

1  .47 

tQijCa  1  1  on 

9  nr. 

U.  U 

4.  59 

1 .43 

UT  n  e  r 

X  on 

1  .  /6 

4. 83 

1.17 

Cauccis  1  an 

4.  1  y 

1  .  0\j 

4.70 

1  .43 

tj  1  acK 

j3.  yu 

1 .  /y 

5.21 

1  .73 

u  rner 

4.45 

2.02 

6.00 

1.4! 

Overa 1 1 

A.  10 

1 . 32 

4.34 

1 .61 

Froshman 

4 .  yo 

1.13 

4.24 

1  .79 

Sophomore 

4.72 

1.53 

4.71 

i  .64 

Junior 

4.73 

1.39 

4.41 

1 .65 

Senior 

4.63 

1  .27 

4.23 

1.33 

Un  iversity  Col  lege 

4.85 

1  .35 

4.24 

!  .77 

Engineering 

4.93 

i .  1  1 

4.33 

1  .97 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.67 

1 .45 

4.74 

1  .35 

Business  Administration 

4.74 

1  .39 

4.76 

1  .80 

Journa 1  ism 

4.25 

1  .  16 

3.95 

1  ,59 

Education 

2.00 

0.0 

4.55 

1  .27 

Other 

4.55 

1  .  13 

4.50 

1 .05 

Caucas  ian 

4.74 

1 .32 

4.30 

1  .57 

Black 

4.70 

1.25 

4.64 

1  .80 

Otiier 

4.91 

1 .64 

4.50 

3.54 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Section 

Vi/omen 
At  Home 


Childlike-Mature  -  Continued 


Males  Females 


CI  ass  i  f  icat ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

4.85 

1.48 

5.06 

1 .55 

Freshman 

5.02 

1 .50 

5.30 

1  .58 

Sophomore 

5.00 

1 .44 

5.44 

1 .46 

Junior 

4.80 

1.55 

4.52 

1  .75 

Sen  i  or 

4.68 

1 .42 

5.04 

!.36 

University  Col  lege 

4. 

94 

1.51 

5. 

26 

1  .56 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

4. 

83 

1.38 

5. 

33 

1.51 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4. 

80 

i  .53 

4. 

44 

1 .97 

Business  Administration 

4. 

87 

1.43 

5. 

22 

1  .  17 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4. 

45 

1 .67 

4. 

75 

1  .53 

Educat  ion 

2. 

00 

0.0 

5. 

14 

1 .30 

Other 

5. 

1  1 

0.78 

5. 

17 

1.72 

Men 

At  Home 


Caucasian 

4.82 

1 .45 

5.00 

1 .57 

Black 

4.80 

1.81 

5.33 

1 .55 

Other 

5.45 

!  .75 

6.00 

0.0 

Overa 1 1 

4.90 

1 .48 

4.43 

1 .73 

Freshman 

5.04 

1 .45 

4.52 

1  .79 

Sophomore 

4.98 

1.63 

4.65 

1  .67 

Jun  ior 

4.71 

1  .49 

4.07 

1  .81 

Sen  ior 

4.95 

1.40 

4.50 

1  .62 

University  Col  1 ege 

4.93 

1.52 

4.51 

1 .68 

Eng  ineer ing 

4.98 

i  .40 

3.  17 

1  .60 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.87 

1 .56 

4.74 

1 .85 

Business  Administration 

5.22 

1.41 

4.94 

1 .70 

Journa  i  i  sm 

4.40 

1.39 

3.72 

1 .74 

Education 

2.00 

0.0 

4.65 

1  .59 

Other 

4.67 

1  .00 

4.83 

1  .47 

Caucasian 

4.89 

1.44 

4.38 

1  .69 

Bl  ack 

4.90 

1.91 

4.70 

1  .94 

Other 

5.09 

2.03 

6.50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Childlike-Mature  -  Continued 


Sect i  on 

Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


Males  Females 


Class i  f ! cation 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

5. 37 

1 . 22 

IT     r\  o 

5.92 

1.21 

Freshman 

5.45 

1  .28 

6.05 

!  .36 

Sophomore 

5.44 

1.37 

5.82 

1 .22 

Jun  ior 

5,36 

1 .27 

5.98 

0.94 

Senior 

5.29 

1  .07 

5.76 

1 .22 

Un ! vers  i  ty  Co  1 1 ege 

K     "7  0 

0.  JO 

D  .  U  I 

I  •  ZD 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

1  . 04 

5 . 50 

1  . 64 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.49 

1.34 

5.63 

1.21 

Business  Administration 

5.61 

0.84 

6.  1  1 

0.68 

Journa  1  i  sin 

1    *z  n 

1 . 

C     "7  C 

D,  ID 

1  .  DO 

Educat  i  on 

K  f\r\ 

0 

p.  93 

1.13 

Oi  her 

5.  33 

0. 7 1 

6.  1  7 

0.4 1 

Caucas i an 

n   "z  1 
3 1 

1  . 22 

5. 93 

1.14 

b  1  acK 

5.  00 

1.15 

5. 70 

1  . 63 

other 

6.09 

0.94 

7.00 

0.0 

Uvera 1 1 

5. 57 

1  .25 

5.60 

1 . 34 

Freshman 

5.  72 

1  .26 

5.52 

1.61 

Sophomore 

5.72 

1 .26 

5.82 

1  .09 

Junior 

5.56 

1.  16 

5.79 

1 .25 

Sen  ior 

5.36 

1 .32 

5.43 

1  .  17 

University  Col  1 ege 

5.70 

1.24 

5.54 

1 .48 

Engi  neeri  ng 

5.59 

0.99 

5.83 

0.75 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.38 

i  .60 

5.81 

0.96 

Business  Administration 

5.48 

1.12 

5.94 

1 .05 

Journa 1 i  sm 

5.35 

1.3! 

5.32 

1 .52 

Educat  ion 

6.00 

0.0 

5.62 

1  .15 

Other 

5.44 

0.88 

5.83 

0.98 

Caucasian 

5.52 

1 .23 

5.64 

1.23 

Black 

6.  10 

1  .10 

5.30 

1.91 

Other 

5.9! 

1 .76 

6.50 

0.71 
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Table  5!  -  Continued 


Conf  ident-Unsur-e 


Ma  les 


Fema les 


Sect  i  on 


Women 


Men 


CI assi  f Icat ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

3. 80 

1 .42 

3.24 

1 .42 

Freshman 

3.83 

1 .34 

3.  17 

1 .60 

Sophomore 

3.88 

1.62 

2.86 

1 .27 

Jun  i  or 

3.74 

1.48 

3.30 

i  .40 

Son  i or 

3.78 

1.32 

3.40 

1 .28 

Un 1  vers  i  ty  Co  1 1 ege 

3.  82 

1 .44 

3.  17 

1 .50 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

3. 93 

! .  50 

4.  67 

2.06 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.80 

1.52 

3.  18 

1  .30 

Business  Administration 

3.77 

1 .17 

3.33 

1 .  19 

Jourria !  i  sm 

3. 65 

1.31 

3.20 

1 .20 

Educal ion 

3.  00 

0.0 

3.  !4 

i  .41 

Other 

3.  33 

1 .66 

3.50 

1 .05 

Caucasian 

3.  76 

1 .42 

3.23 

1.39 

Black 

4.  40 

1 .07 

3.27 

1.64 

Other 

4.00 

!  .67 

3.50 

2.  12 

Overa 1 1 

2.64 

1.16 

2.69 

1 .29 

r  resninan 

2. 45 

0.  99 

2.69 

1  .50 

Sophomore 

2.88 

1.37 

2.65 

1.15 

Junior 

2.59 

1.21 

2.61 

1.14 

Sen  lor 

2.68 

1 .09 

2.76 

1 .25 

University  Coi lege 

2.66 

1 .  18 

2.79 

1.43 

Eng  i neer i  ng 

2.52 

1 .09 

2.67 

1  .75 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.82 

1  .43 

2.55 

1  .28 

Business  Administration 

2.48 

0.93 

2.28 

1  .02 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.70 

1  .03 

2.57 

1.  1  1 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.86 

1.16 

Other 

2.55 

0.88 

2.17 

0.75 

Caucasian 

2.59 

i  .09 

2.67 

1  .25 

Black 

3.20 

1 .40 

2.73 

1.51 

Other 

3.09 

1.97 

4.00 

2.83 
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Table  51  •-  Continued 


Confident-Unsure  -  Continued 


Males  Females 


Section  Classification  Mean         SD  Mean 


Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Overa 1 i 

3,24 

1 .48 

3.34 

1 .80 

Freshman 

3.04 

1 .45 

3.23 

1 .95 

Sophomore 

3,28 

1 .47 

2.74 

1 .48 

Jun  ior 

3.38 

1.61 

3.71 

i  .78 

Senior 

3.  19 

1,37 

3.40 

1  .74 

Un i vers i ty  Co II ege 

3,  19 

1 .49 

3.  15 

1.82 

Engi  neeri  ng 

3.09 

1 .30 

4.  17 

2.32 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.38 

1 .67 

3.44 

1 .99 

Business  Administration 

3.  15 

1.39 

3.50 

1.65 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.65 

1 .50 

3.80 

1.71 

Education 

4.00 

0.0 

3.  14 

1  .68 

Other 

2.89 

1  .45 

2.83 

1  .94 

Caucasian 

3.28 

1 .45 

3.40 

1 .77 

Black 

3.20 

1  .99 

2.97 

2.01 

Other 

2.36 

1 .29 

2.00 

0.0 

Overa 1 i 

2,94 

1.51 

3.  18 

i.70 

Freshman 

2.72 

!  .51 

2.82 

1 .72 

Sophomore 

3.21 

1.71 

3.03 

1  .57 

Jun  ior 

3,  13 

1 .53 

3.43 

1 .78 

Sen  ior 

2.76 

1 .33 

3.39 

1  .65 

University  Col  lege 

3.05 

1  .63 

2.91 

1  .69 

Engineering 

2.8! 

1.27 

3.50 

1.64 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.07 

1 .56 

3.07 

1  .36 

Business  Administration 

2.55 

1  .18 

3.  17 

1 .82 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.25 

1. 71 

3.90 

1  .85 

Education 

2,00 

0.0 

3.24 

1 .68 

Other 

2,44 

1.33 

3.  17 

1.83 

Caucasian 

2.94 

1 .48 

3.  17 

1  .65 

Black 

3.30 

2.06 

3.33 

2.01 

Other 

2.55 

1.51 

1  .50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Confident-Unsure  -  Continued 


Ma  les 


Fema  i  es 


■Sect  ion 

Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


C  iass  i  f  icat i  on 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

w  V  c;  I  a  1  1 

9  AQ 

1     1  7 
1.1/ 

i  QO 

1 .  yy 

1  .  UD 

Fresliman 

2.47 

1 .29 

1.71 

1 .  !4 

Sophomore 

2.60 

1 .27 

2.06 

1.15 

Jun  ior 

2.26 

0.98 

1  .96 

1 .09 

Sef!  ior 

2.63 

1  .  17 

1  .95 

0.86 

l)niver<^itv  Col  1  pop 

1  "^9 
1  .  DZ 

1  7Q 

i   i  1 
1 .  1  1 

Fnn  i  nPAr i nn 

n  QQ 

9 

\  ,  j\ 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.40 

1.25 

1  .93 

0.87 

Business  Administration 

2.22 

0.76 

1.89 

0.75 

.1  nt  1  t~n?i  1  i 

9  7^ 

1   1  fi 

1  Q9 

1 .  yz 

u.  y  / 

P  H 1 1  ■'^  ^  "f*  i  r\r\ 

9  nn 

n  n 

Z.  1  0 

1  .  Zo 

Othpr 

\J  i  1  1  ti  t 

9    A  A 

n  QQ 
U.  oo 

z .  (JU 

0.  o3 

wou^Go  1  all 

9    /I  O 

1      1  A 

1  .  1  4 

1  .  90 

1  . 0 1 

Black 

9  fin 

1  f^K 
1  .  OD 

1  .  /D 

1  .  z3 

Other 

2.  13 

1 .40 

3.00 

2.83 

z,  z  / 

1 .  35 

1 . 89 

1 . 02 

Fre<^hman 

^  on 

1  97 

1  .  OO 

U .  yo 

Sophomore 

2.  16 

1.40 

2.  12 

1  .17 

Jun  ior 

2.53 

1 .45 

1 .89 

1 .02 

Sen  ior 

2.27 

1.25 

2.03 

0.99 

L)n  i  vers  i  ty  Co  1  1  ege 

2.  13 

1.33 

1.82 

1.00 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

2.24 

1.23 

2.17 

1  .47 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.5! 

1.60 

2.04 

i  .05 

Business  Administration 

2.32 

1.22 

1  .72 

0.75 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.60 

1 .50 

i.85 

0.98 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.21 

1 .26 

Other 

2.00 

0.87 

1.67 

0.52 

Caucasian 

2.28 

1.5! 

!  .86 

0.96 

Black 

1 .70 

0.95 

2.06 

1  .39 

Other 

2.73 

2.24 

2.00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Sexy-Nonsexy 

Ma les  Fema ! es 

Section  Classi  fi cat  ion  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Women 


Overa 1 1 

2.24 

1.09 

2.64 

i .  1  1 

Freshman 

2.  1  1 

1 .07 

2.64 

1 .22 

Sophomore 

2.30 

1  .01 

2.29 

1  .  1  1 

J  un  ior 

2.25 

1.14 

2.86 

1.13 

Sen  ior 

2.29 

1 .09 

2.64 

0.96 

University  Col  lege 

2.27 

1.06 

2.59 

1 .  16 

Eng  i  ncer  i  ng 

2.05 

0.99 

2.50 

1 .38 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.42 

1.25 

2.96 

1.40 

Business  Administration 

2.  16 

1.00 

2.67 

0.77 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.35 

1.  18 

2.50 

0.90 

Educat  ion 

1  .00 

0.0 

2.65 

1 .04 

Other 

2.  !  1 

1  .05 

3.  17 

0.98 

Caucasi  an 

2.20 

1.03 

2.69 

1 .07 

Black 

2.60 

1 .07 

2.33 

1  .36 

Other 

2.82 

1.89 

3.50 

0.71 

Overall 

3.87 

i  .37 

2.63 

1.25 

Freshman 

3.85 

1 .65 

2.69 

1.39 

Sophomore 

4.  12 

1.50 

2.50 

1.31 

Jun  ior 

3.78 

1 .  14 

2.61 

1.26 

Senior 

3.79 

1 .26 

2.61 

1  .06 

University  Co! lege 

3.87 

1.51 

2.72 

1 .39 

Eng  ineer i  ng 

3.93 

1.42 

2.33 

I  .37 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.80 

1.38 

2.63 

0.97 

Business  Administration 

3.61 

1.20 

2.39 

1 .09 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.20 

0.70 

2.45 

1 .  17 

Education 

3.00 

0.0 

2.65 

i  .20 

Other 

3.78 

0.83 

2.67 

1  .03 

Caucasian  3.89        1.35  2.63  1.23 

Black  3.50        1.35  2.64  1.43 

Other  3.55        1.63  2.00  0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Sexy-Nonsexy  -  Continued 


Section 


Men 

At  Home 


C 1  ass  i  f 1  cat i on 

Ma  1  es 

Fema 1 es 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa  i 1 

z. .  ou 

1  "^Q 
I  .  JJ^ 

1  s  1 

r  reshnian 

2.94 

1.45 

3.51 

1 .75 

Sopiiomore 

3.  12 

1.37 

2.91 

1 .36 

Jun  ior 

2.86 

1 .37 

3.34 

1  .30 

Sen  i or 

2.67 

1 .37 

3.32 

1 .43 

universiTy  ooi lege 

1  fs7 

1  . 

t         1  1^            1  M 

criy  I  neer  i  ny 

7  AO 

1    1 7 
1.1/ 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.91 

1.50 

3.07 

1.54 

Business  Administration 

2.94 

1 .39 

2.78 

I.3I 

Journa 1 i  sm 

J>.  /.V 

1  1 

J,  yJ 

1  .  4  J 

tuuco ! 1  on 

n  n 
u.  u 

9 

Z  .  OO 

\  .  uo 

v'Tne  r 

9  /  / 

1  9/1 

Z  .  CJ 

1  .  55 

Caucas  i  an 

9  0/1 
Z .  u4 

1  XR 

1 . 

JO 

1  .  4  J 

b  1  acK 

X  9n 
J.  zu 

1 .  /  J 

X  97 
J.  Z  / 

1  .  Ot) 

Uiner 

3.00 

1.90 

3.00 

2.83 

Overall 

J.  /  1 

I  X9 
1  .  jZ 

X  X9 

1  .  Oo 

F  freshman 

J.  13  / 

1  .  6z 

5.51 

1  .  15 

Sophomore 

3.95 

1.40 

2.74 

1  .42 

Junior 

3.75 

1  .20 

3.57 

1 .76 

Sen  ior 

3.60 

1 .  10 

3.34 

1 .26 

Un i versi ty  Co! 1 ege 

3.69 

1.46 

3.26 

1 .62 

Engineer! ng 

3.79 

1 .30 

3.33 

2.  16 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.78 

1.  1  i 

3,  1  1 

1  .69 

Business  Administration 

3.61 

1.38 

3.05 

1.51 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.80 

0.77 

3.80 

1  .40 

Educal ion 

4. 00 

0.0 

3.  17 

1 .47 

Other 

3.  1  1 

1 .27 

3.33 

1  .03 

Caucasian 

3.72 

1 .26 

3.34 

1  .52 

Black 

3.80 

1 .55 

3.30 

1.91 

Other 

3.27 

2.00 

2.50 

2.  12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Sexy-Nonsexy  -  Continued 

Ma  I es  Foma las 

Section  Classification  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Women  Overa I  I 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun lor 
Sen  i or 

University  Col  I ege 

Eng ! neeri  ng 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Education 

Oiher 

Caucasian 

Black 

Other 

Men  Overa I  I 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
jun  i or 
Senior 


2.85 

1.31 

2.73 

1 .28 

2.77 

1 .42 

2.58 

1 .24 

2.88 

1 .05 

2.56 

1 .23 

2.89 

1 .40 

2.79 

1 .44 

2.82 

1 .30 

2.90 

1.23 

2.87 

1.31 

2.56 

1.24 

2.74 

1.21 

3.  17 

1.33 

3.  18 

1  .67 

2.89 

1.31 

2.58 

0.99 

2.72 

1  .  18 

2.70 

1 .08 

2.57 

1  .43 

2,00 

0.0 

3.  17 

1  .26 

2.67 

1 .22 

3.50 

0.84 

2.79 

1  .28 

2.83 

1  .27 

3.50 

1.  18 

2.09 

1 .  18 

3.27 

1  .95 

2.50 

2.  12 

4.00 

1  .35 

2.97 

1 .30 

4.  1  1 

1 ,50 

2.98 

1.51 

4.02 

1.28 

2.79 

1.32 

4.  12 

1 .36 

2.80 

1 .26 

3.77 

1 .23 

3.  15 

1 .07 

L'n  i  versi  ty  Co  1  1  ege 

4.03 

1  .33 

2.96 

1  .44 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

3.76 

1.34 

3.  17 

1 .  17 

Arts  and  Sciences  ' 

4.  1  5 

1.46 

2.85 

1 .29 

Business  Administration 

3.84 

1 .37 

2.78 

1 .06 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.  15 

1.  18 

2.70 

1 .20 

Education 

4.00 

0.0 

3.38 

1  .08 

Other 

4.00 

1  .22 

3.50 

0.84 

Caucasian 

4.00 

1 .33 

3.00 

1.23 

Black 

3.70 

0.67 

2.82 

1  .72 

Other 

4.09 

1.97 

3.00 

1.41 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Di  rect-Evas  i  ve 


Sect  i  on 
Women 


Men 


Class! f  ication 

Ma  1 

es 

Fema 

les 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

4.28 

1 .56 

3.72 

1.61 

Freshman 

4. 08 

1 .66 

3.81 

1 .75 

Sophomore 

4.40 

1 .65 

3.29 

1 .57 

Jun  ior 

4.42 

1.43 

3.75 

1 .54 

Senior 

4.23 

1 .59 

3.80 

1 .53 

University  Col  lege 

4.26 

1 .62 

3.71 

1 .70 

Engineering 

4.  59 

1 . 50 

4.67 

2.  16 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.29 

1 .70 

3.70 

1  .54 

Business  Administration 

4.45 

1  .23 

3.78 

1.17 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.45 

1.43 

3.82 

!  .74 

Educai  ion 

2. 00 

0.0 

3.31 

1 .26 

Other 

4.  55 

1 . 59 

3.50 

1  .22 

Caucasian 

4.27 

1 .55 

3.75 

1.51 

Black 

4.10 

1 .79 

3.45 

i  .60 

Other 

4.82 

1 .78 

5.00 

2.83 

Overa  1 1 

2.67 

1 .10 

2.84 

1 .46 

Freshman 

2.51 

1  .20 

2.70 

1 .57 

Sophomore 

2.67 

1 .02 

3.09 

1.58 

Jun  ior 

2.67 

1.15 

2.82 

1.36 

Sen  i  or 

2.77 

1.04 

2.89 

1 .38 

Universiiy  Col  lege 

2.63 

1.12 

2.85 

1  .59 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

2.76 

0.93 

2.00 

0.89 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.71 

1.14 

2.89 

1  .  19 

Business  Admi n i si  rat  ion 

2.81 

1  .28 

2.83 

1  .  10 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.60 

1  .09 

3.30 

1.71 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.48 

1 .06 

Other 

2.22 

0.97 

2.33 

1  .03 

Caucasian 

2.63 

1 .08 

2.83 

1.45 

Blacl< 

2.90 

1  .  10 

2.85 

1.50 

Other 

3.27 

1  .49 

1  .50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Direct-Evasive  -  Continued 


Sect  ion 

V/omen 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Males  Females 


C!  assi  f  icat  ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

WVci  d  1  1 

J.  ->j 

X   A  A 

1  An 
1 .  ou 

Freshman 

3.55 

1 .67 

3.32 

i  .76 

Sophomore 

3.30 

1  .52 

3.24 

1  .54 

Jun  ior 

3.22 

1.48 

3.86 

1  .59 

Senior 

3.29 

1  .30 

3.31 

1 .38 

1  Iri  i  v/p^ r c:  1  *f"\/  Pol  1  (^n<^ 
uiii  vci  oi  1  y    \^\J  f  loyu 

-J  .  H  VJ 

1  fi9 

1  .  u  / 

Fnni npppi nn 

i_'iM  1  licoi   1  I'm 

^»  ?Q 
-J  •  z.  ^ 

1  AA 

I  .  OO 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.24 

1.46 

3.74 

1 .56 

Business  Administration 

3.26 

1.21 

3.67 

1.19 

.1  ot  1  mp\  1  i  Qrn 

O^'UI    1  1 CJ  I    1  Z>lll 

1  .  HD 

1  .  JO 

f- H I  i.'^p^'f'  ion 

7  nn 

!  ■^Q 

i .  .jy 

V/  1  1 1 

X  nn 

1  nfi 

s     1  1 

1  An 
1  .  OU 

v.'CSUv-clo  1  ail 

1  AU. 
1  .  'tCi 

X  /I  o 

1  .  -'O 

^n 

1  7R 
1  .  /O 

_>.  1  p 

1  "7Q 

other 

2.64 

0.92 

2.50 

2.  12 

vjvera  i  i 

Z  .  Vo 

1  .  DO 

o  oo 

1  . 53 

r  I  t;  o  I  MUCJ 1 1 

9  7Q 

1  .  34 

/  •  d4 

1  .  D/ 

Sopiiomore 

3.  19 

1.40 

2.50 

1.35 

J'jn  ior 

2.91 

1.24 

3.39 

1 .56 

Sen  ior 

3.02 

1  .29 

3.20 

1  .34 

University  Co! lege 

3.05 

1.52 

2.65 

1.52 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

3.07 

1 .30 

3.00 

1  .26 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.07 

1.29 

3.33 

1 .82 

Business  Administration 

2.84 

1.19 

3.05 

1 .26 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.70 

1 .  13 

3.67 

1 .44 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.86 

1 .33 

Other 

2.22 

0.67 

3.00 

1  .55 

Caucasian 

2.98 

1.34 

3.05 

1  .52 

Black 

3.00 

1 .94 

2.55 

1 .50 

Other 

2.73 

1  .01 

1  .50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Di rect-Evas i ve  -  Continued 


Section  Ci  assi  f  icati  on 

Women  Overa I  1 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Sen  icr 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

2.63 

1 .  !2 

1.96 

0.99 

2.60 

1 .26 

1.77 

0.99 

2.67 

1.17 

2.06 

1.0! 

2.53 

1 .03 

1 .96 

0.95 

2.71 

1  .09 

2.  14 

1 .01 

University  Col  lege 

2.67 

1.20 

1 . 

85 

0.98 

Engineering 

2.81 

1 .04 

2. 

00 

1.09 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.55 

1 .  16 

2. 

07 

0.78 

Business  Administration 

2.  19 

0.91 

2. 

1  1 

1 .08 

Journa I i  sm 

2.90 

1 .07 

2. 

07 

1  .05 

Education 

2.00 

0.0 

1. 

90 

0.90 

Other 

2.55 

0.88 

2. 

17 

0.41 

Men 

At  Work 


Caucasian 

2,63 

1.1! 

i  .98 

0.98 

Black 

2.40 

1 .26 

1  .82 

1 .07 

Other 

2.64 

1 .36 

2.50 

2.  12 

Overa 1 1 

2.35 

1 .33 

2.00 

1.1! 

Freshman 

2.23 

1 .34 

1  .77 

1.  1  1 

Sophomore 

2.32 

1.51 

2.  12 

1.30 

Junior 

2.49 

1.39 

1.91 

1 .03 

Sen  ior 

2.32 

1.  16 

2.26 

1.05 

University  Col  lege 

2.27 

1.40 

1 .86 

1 .  13 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

2.36 

1.  16 

1  .67 

0.82 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.73 

1.57 

2.  15 

1 .  10 

Business  Administration 

2.  19 

1 .  14 

2.  17 

0.92 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.35 

1 .09 

2.27 

1  .26 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

1 .97 

0.98 

Other 

1.89 

0.78 

2.17 

0.98 

Caucasian 

2.36 

1.31 

2.03 

1 .  M 

Black 

2.20 

1.69 

1  .82 

1.13 

Other 

2.36 

1.43 

2.00 

1.41 
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Table  5!  -  Continued 


Men 


Caretu I- Impu I s  ive 

Males  Females 


Sectiofi  Ciassi  f  ication  Mean         SD  Mean  SO 

Women 


Overa 1 1 

4.21 

1.61 

3.76 

I  .66 

Freshman 

4.40 

1  .57 

3.49 

1  .84 

Sophomore 

3.93 

1.67 

3.82 

1.55 

Junior' 

4.09 

1 .64 

3.86 

1 . 59 

Sen  ior 

4.32 

1 .55 

3.95 

1 .54 

University  Col  lege 

4.  19 

1 .58 

3.69 

1 .79 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

4.38 

1 .78 

4,50 

2.07 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.02 

1  .62 

3.81 

1 .49 

Business  Admi n i slrat ion 

3.90 

1 . 40 

3.89 

1 .32 

Jourr;a  1  i  sm 

4.15 

1  .56 

3.87 

1 . 74 

Educflt  i  on 

5.00 

0.0 

3, 72 

1 .39 

Other 

5.  44 

1.51 

3.67 

1.21 

Caucas  ian 

4.28 

1  .57 

3.81 

1.61 

Black 

3.20 

1.48 

3.24 

1 .87 

O-ther 

1  Q'S 

fi  nn 

1    4 1 

I.HI 

rivp  rpi  1  1 

W  V  ^  1  CJ  I  1 

-J  •  uz. 

1  Sfi 

f  .  -'O 

_> .  uu 

1  "^7 

\    m  J  / 

Freshman 

3.79 

i  .70 

3.75 

1 .71 

Sophomore 

3.42 

1.79 

3.68 

1.57 

Junior 

3.55 

1 .59 

3.50 

1 .38 

Sen  ior 

3.67 

1 .30 

3.68 

1 .57 

Un  i  vers  i ty  Co  1 1 ege 

3.59 

1.71 

3.74 

1.67 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

3.31 

!.  14 

2.67 

1.21 

Arts  End  Sciences 

3.64 

1 .63 

3.41 

1 .45 

Business  Administration 

4.00 

1.46 

3.67 

1 .08 

Journa I i  sm 

3.60 

1 .46 

3.87 

1 .54 

Educat  i  on 

5.00 

0.0 

3.52 

1  .64 

Other 

3.78 

1 .86 

3.50 

1  .75 

Caucasian 

3.60 

1.52 

3.66 

1 .54 

Black 

4.20 

1 .99 

3.76 

1  .68 

Other 

3.45 

1 ,97 

1 .50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Careful- impulsive  -  Continued 

Males  Females 


Section 

Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Classi  f  ication 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

D.ll 

1 . 47 

2. 88 

1 .62 

Freshman 

3.28 

1 .49 

2.95 

1 .84 

Sophomore 

3.  12 

1  .45 

2.68 

1.4! 

Jun  ior 

3.31 

1 .57 

2.93 

1 .50 

Sen  i  or 

3.31 

1  .40 

2.80 

1 .52 

J,  ZO 

1.4/ 

tng 1 neer i ng 

D.Zl 

1     Z  Ci 

1  .  39 

Z.b  1 

1  .63 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.07 

1  .48 

3.52 

1.67 

Business  Administration 

3.22 

1  .45 

2.89 

1.71 

<j  ou  rnd  1  1  Sin 

4.  UU 

1  p;o 

1  .  o3 

tuucdT 1  on 

z .  UU 

u.  u 

Z,  5o 

1  . 27 

UTner 

3.  30 

1  . 50 

2. 33 

1 . 03 

Caucas  i  an 

3.  34 

1 . 45 

2.  92 

1 . 59 

dI  acK 

r>   "z  o 
z .  30 

I        t  /T 

1.16 

2.48 

1  .72 

Other 

2.64 

1.69 

3.50 

2.  12 

Overa 1 1 

3. 23 

1  . 40 

3.  1  1 

1  .55 

Freshman 

3. 40 

1 . 75 

2.86 

1  .61 

Sophomore 

3.37 

1.53 

3.  12 

1 .66 

Jun  ior 

3.06 

1 .  16 

3.37 

1  .54 

Senior 

3.21 

1  .28 

3.  15 

1 .40 

Uni  versity  Col  1 ege 

3.40 

1.59 

2.94 

1.57 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

3.36 

1.51 

3.67 

1  .97 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.98 

1.  16 

2.89 

1 .37 

Business  Administration 

2.97 

1.20 

3.  1  1 

1 .45 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.20 

1.  10 

3.62 

1.51 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

3.03 

1  .52 

Other 

3.  1  1 

0.78 

2.83 

1  .47 

Caucasian 

3.24 

1 .38 

3.  17 

1.51 

Black 

3.60 

1  .90 

2.57 

1.64 

Other 

2.64 

1 .36 

2.00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Caref u 1 -  1 mpu 1 s i ve 

-  Continued 

Ma  1  es 

Fema 1 es 

Sect  i  on 

C 1  ass  i  f  i  cat  i  on 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Wooien 

Over  a  1  1 

1  9Q 
i  .  Z? 

9  9'^ 
Z  .  ZZi 

1  9fi 
1  .  ZO 

At  Work 

Freshman 

2.89 

1 .49 

2.04 

1  .39 

Sophomore 

2.72 

1  .30 

2.26 

1 .2! 

J  un  ior 

/. .  oU 

1  .  JZ 

Z  .  3U 

1  9Q 

1 .  zy 

Sen  i or 

/ .  CSZ 

1  .  1  U 

9  ■^n 
Z .  jU 

1  .  uo 

Un  i  vers  i ty  Co  1 1 ege 

9  P,R 
Z  .  OD 

1  .  4U 

9    1  X 
Z  .  1  J) 

1  .  J  / 

Engi  neeri  ng 

9    P  1 
c.ox 

1  9 

i  .  z? 

9    1  ~1 
Z.  1  / 

n  7  R 
U.  /D 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.67 

1.21 

2.33 

0.92 

Business  Administration 

2.68 

1.19 

2.44 

0.78 

Journa !  i  srn 

J.  uu 

1  .  ZD 

9  97 
Z .  Z  / 

Ed u cat  ion 

9  nn 
i. ,  uu 

u .  u 

9  9ft 
Z .  ZO 

1  .  JO 

Other 

99 
t).  /Z 

3.  UU 

Caucas i an 

9  >>"7 
Z  .  O  / 

1  9"7 

1  .  z  / 

9  "^n 
Z .  jU 

I  9/^ 
1  .  ZO 

dI  acK 

Z .  3U 

1  .  03 

1 .  y  / 

I  9Q 

1 .  zy 

Other 

1.91 

0.70 

2.00 

0.0 

Men 

Uvera  i 1 

yd  •  -)0 

1  .  3d 

Z.  33 

1  .  3U 

At  Work 

Freshman 

1  9 
1  .  Zl5 

9  9 

z .  z3 

1     A  O 

Sophomore 

2.53 

1.58 

2.50 

1.31 

J  un  ior 

2.70 

1.31 

2.29 

!.23 

Sen  i  or 

2.63 

1 .34 

2.46 

1 .  !5 

Un  i versi ty  Co  1 1 ege 

2.50 

1 .46 

2.3! 

1  .46 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

2.67 

1.36 

1 .83 

0.75 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.58 

1 .42 

2.  15 

0.82 

Business  Administration 

2.71 

1 .  19 

2.50 

1 .  10 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.65 

1  .  18 

2.60 

1 .32 

Education 

2.00 

0.0 

2.  17 

1 .  17 

Other 

2.55 

I.OI 

2.67 

1.5! 

Caucasian 

2.60 

1 .35 

2.36 

1 .30 

Black 

2.60 

1.71 

2.30 

!  .33 

Other 

2.09 

1 .22 

1  .00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Lo.qical-I  !  loqica  I 


Ma les  Fema I es 


C 1  ass  i  f  icat i  on 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa  1  1 

4.29 

1  .54 

3.  1 9 

1  "^4 

Freshman 

4.26 

1 .39 

3,08 

1  .47 

Sophomores 

4.30 

1.72 

3.  12 

1.20 

Juniors 

4.29 

1 .50 

3.  12 

1 .22 

Seniors 

4,29 

1.31 

3.36 

1,36 

University  Co! lege 

4.25 

1  .49 

3.  13 

1  . 40 

Eng  i  noer i  ng 

4.29 

1  .49 

3.  83 

1 . 83 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.55 

1 .47 

3,30 

1 .20 

Business  Administration 

4  .00 

1  .26 

3.05 

1  .05 

Journa 1  i  sm 

4.  10 

1  .26 

3.07 

1  .40 

Fducati  on 

2.00 

0.0 

3.  38 

1    1 2 

Other 

5.  00 

1 .73 

3.  00 

1  55 

Caucas  ian 

4.  32 

1  .43 

3  1  9 

1  •  -J  I 

Black 

3.80 

1 . 93 

3  17 

Other 

4.09 

1 .58 

3.50 

0.71 

Overa 1 1 

2. 66 

1   i  1 

■  all 

1  99 

Freshman 

2.75 

1  .24 

2  82 

Sophomore 

2.53 

1.16 

2.50 

1 .02 

Jun  ior 

2.80 

1  .06 

2.84 

1.  1  1 

Senior 

2.52 

1  .03 

3.04 

1 .  18 

University  Col  lege 

2.67 

1  .  19 

2.80 

1 .52 

Fng  i  neer  i  ng 

2.45 

1  .09 

2.33 

0.52 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.73 

1  .  12 

2.81 

0.96 

Business  Admi ti i  strat ion 

2.77 

1 .02 

2.78 

0.94 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.65 

1,04 

3.30 

1  .20 

Educati  on 

2,00 

0.0 

2.65 

1  .32 

Other 

2.89 

0,78 

2.83 

0.98 

Caucas  i  an 

2.67 

1.  II 

2.73 

1 .  10 

Black 

2.60 

0.97 

3.45 

1  .66 

Other 

2.55 

1.21 

3.00 

0.0 
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Table  5  I  -  Cont i  nued 


Log i ca I  -  I  I  I oq ica I  -  Continued 

Ma  I es  Fema I es 


Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Classification 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

WVoI a  1  1 

1  ■';9 

9 .  uU 

1  .  94 

Freshman 

3.36 

1.35 

2.88 

1  .72 

Senior 

3.40 

1 .48 

2.97 

1.31 

Jun  ior 

3.38 

1 .36 

3.21 

1  .53 

Senior 

3.46 

1 .  18 

2.96 

1 .40 

Oi  1  1  /t;l  z>  i  1  y          I  1  try t; 

^.  ■^R 
_J .  J>0 

1  "'iQ 
1  . 

9  Qn 

1  An 

Ully  \  rictJl    1  IICJ 

J.  _)f5 

1  .  Z9 

.J .  -59 

1.91 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.47 

1  .22 

3.30 

1 .75 

Business  Administration 

3.26 

1.24 

2.72 

1 .27 

1/"".  tiri^Sl  1    1  CrtT 

O  OU  (  Mat  1  olli 

X  OR 

1    A 1 

X  .in 

1  RT 
1.9/ 

L.U  U'^O  1  1  \J\  1 

9  nn 

n  n 
u.  u 

9  ft9 
Z .  DZ 

!  9Q 

1 .  zy 

v'T  Re  r 

/c .  csy 

1  OR 

O  BX 
Z.  OD 

1.1/ 

\^aL)Ca5  1  ol) 

^.  Ay 

1  ■^n 
1  •  J>U 

X  nn 
J.  UU 

1    A  n 

1  .  4y 

B  1  9c[^ 

9  pn 

Z  ,  OU 

1  .  40 

9    Q  1 

z .  y  1 

!     t3  A 

1  ,  o4 

other 

3.00 

1.55 

4.50 

0.71 

uvera i i 

^1 .  y  J 

! .  Zi> 

Z .  95 

1.49 

r  resnnian 

'>  "70 

1  .  39 

/- .  by 

1     R  X 
1  .  99 

Sophomore 

3.  14 

1.23 

2.65 

1 .37 

Jun  ior 

3.03 

1  .  10 

3.37 

1  .59 

Sen  ior 

2.83 

1  .  19 

3.07 

1 .36 

University  Col  lege 

2.98 

1.31 

2.68 

1.36 

Engineering 

3.00 

1 .27 

3.67 

2.34 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.95 

1.02 

3.30 

I  .77 

Business  Admi n i strat ion 

2.71 

1.16 

2.72 

1.07 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.05 

i  .32 

1>.11 

1 .67 

Educat  ion 

1.00 

0.0 

2.76 

1 .  15 

Other 

2.78 

1  .09 

2.50 

1  .05 

Caucas  ian 

2.95 

1 .22 

2.99 

!  .46 

Black 

3.30 

1 .64 

2.79 

1 .73 

Other 

2.36 

0.92 

2.00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Loc)  i  ca  I  -  I  I  I  oq  i  ca  !  -  Coni  inued 


Ma  1  ei 


Fema I es 


Section 

Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


CI  ass  i  f  icat ion 

Mean 

_SD_ 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

2.  74 

1      I  O 

1.19 

1 . 98 

0.96 

Freshman 

2.81 

1.27 

1 .77 

0.99 

Sophomore 

2.65 

1  .19 

2.00 

0.95 

Junior 

2.68 

1 .  18 

2.00 

0.91 

Sen  i or 

2.78 

1 .  18 

2.  18 

0.93 

University  College 

/d 

1  .  zz 

1  .  o4 

0. 95 

Eng  i  neeri  ng 

2.  8 1 

1       O  1 

1.21 

1  . 67 

0.  52 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.71 

1.31 

2.  1  1 

I.OI 

Business  Administration 

2.42 

0.81 

2.22 

0.94 

Journa 1 i  sm 

i.  00 

1       A  1 

1.41 

2.10 

1,01 

Educat  i  on 

2.  00 

0.  U 

2.  03 

0.  87 

other 

2.  76 

0.97 

2.17 

0.4  1 

Caucas  i  an 

2.  78 

!  .  2  1 

1 . 95 

0. 90 

Bl  ack 

2.  iO 

i  .  1 U 

2.15 

1  .30 

Other 

2.45 

0.82 

2.00 

0.0 

Overa 1 1 

2.  19 

1 .02 

2.00 

0.93 

Freshman 

2.  15 

1.18 

1  .90 

!  .  12 

Sophomore 

1.98 

0.83 

1 .97 

0.87 

Jun  ior 

2.30 

1 .06 

1 .95 

0.92 

Sen  ior 

2.22 

0.97 

2.  16 

0.94 

University  Col  lege 

2.  15 

1.07 

1  . 95 

1 .05 

Eng  i  neeri  ng 

2.26 

1  .01 

1  .67 

0.82 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.29 

1.14 

2.04 

0.90 

Business  Administration 

2.03 

0.80 

2.00 

0.97 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.30 

1.08 

2.22 

1 .  10 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

1  .97 

0.82 

Other 

2.  1  1 

0.78 

1  .83 

0.41 

Caucas  i  an 

2.20 

1 .02 

1  .98 

0.93 

Black 

2.00 

1 .25 

2.  12 

1  . 34 

Other 

2.  IB 

0.98 

1  .00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Conti nued 


Pleasant-Unp  ieasant 


Males  Females 


C lassi  f  icat  ion 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

2.31 

1 .02 

2.  53 

1.12 

Freshman 

2.30 

1 .04 

2.37 

1 .  17 

Sophomore 

2.23 

i.  1  1 

2.26 

0.93 

Jun  ior 

2.33 

1 .01 

2.71 

1 .20 

Senior 

2.36 

0.97 

2.69 

1 .06 

University  Col  lege 

2.31 

1 .  10 

2.35 

1.15 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

2.40 

0.91 

3.67 

!  .37 

Ari s  and  Sciences 

2.58 

1.17 

2.96 

1 .  16 

Business  Administration 

2.  19 

0.83 

2.55 

0.85 

Journa  1  i  srn 

2,?0 

0.11 

2.42 

0,93 

Educat  ion 

1 .00 

0.0 

2.76 

1.12 

Other 

2.44 

0.88 

2.67 

1.21 

Caucas  i  an 

2.30 

0.97 

2.56 

1 .  10 

Black 

2.40 

1  .58 

2.30 

1 .24 

Other 

2.64 

1 .36 

3.  50 

0.  71 

Overa 1 1 

3.20 

1 .08 

2.75 

1 .  16 

Freshnan 

3.23 

!  .07 

2.58 

1 .23 

Sophomore 

3.37 

1.29 

2.47 

0.99 

Jun  ior 

3.  14 

1.07 

2.75 

i  .  12 

Sen  ior 

3.  13 

0.97 

3.03 

1.  12 

University  Col  lege 

3.25 

1  .  17 

2.56 

1.  16 

Engineering 

3.24 

0.96 

2.33 

0.52 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.22 

1.13 

3.00 

1 .00 

Business  Administration 

3.  13 

0.92 

2.61 

0.92 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.05 

1 .05 

3.  10 

1 .26 

Educat i  on 

2.00 

0.0 

2.90 

1 .23 

Other 

3.00 

1 .00 

3.  17 

0.98 

Caucasian 

3.  18 

1.07 

2.71 

1.  1  1 

Black 

3.50 

0.71 

3.00 

1.41 

Other 

3.27 

1 .42 

2.00 

0.0 
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Table  51  Continued 


Pleasant-Unpleasant  -  Continued 

Ma  I es  Fema I es 

Section  Classification  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Women  Overa I  I 

At  Home 

Fresliman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Sen  ior 

University  Col  lege 

Engi  neering 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I ; sm 

Educat  i  on 

Gi  her 

Caucasian 

Black 

Other 

Men  Overa I  I 

At  Home 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Sen  ior 

University  Col  lege 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Education 

Other 

Caucasian 

Black 

Ot-her 


2.55 

1 .  14 

2.52 

1 .33 

2.68 

1.31 

2.58 

1 .54 

2.51 

1 .20 

2.38 

1 .30 

1     1 7 
1.1/ 

9 

Z  .  3  J 

1  9"^ 
1  .  ZP 

9  47 
Z  .  H  / 

1     1 7 
1.1/ 

2.62 

I  .27 

2.65 

1.51 

2.55 

0.97 

1 .83 

1.17 

7    ^1  ^ 
i- ,  JD 

1  no 

9  fi7 
Z  .  O  / 

1  .  J>o 

U .  O.J 

n  c>A 

U .  V't 

9  p.n 

i  /in 

Z  .  D  J 

1    1  ^ 

9  nn 

n  o 

9 

u .  yo 

9  99 

n  Q7 

1 

1  .  0_) 

O  7  ^ 

2.58 

i.  14 

2.51 

i  .29 

2.  10 

1 .20 

2.73 

!  .62 

9  9'7 

1  .  U  1 

1  •  0\J 

U .  /  ! 

J.  1  3 

1 .  zy 

Z.  98 

1       T  ~t 

1.3/ 

3.02 

1.41 

2.92 

1 .47 

3.40 

1.59 

2.50 

1 .24 

3.  13 

1.31 

3.23 

1.50 

3.08 

0.98 

3.07 

1  .  16 

3.22 

1 .32 

2.83 

1 .40 

3.  12 

1 .04 

4.33 

I  .37 

3.04 

1.15 

3.00 

1 .44 

2.61 

1 .05 

2.72 

0.96 

3.50 

1 .36 

3.45 

1 .45 

3.00 

0.0 

2.86 

1 .  19 

3.  1  1 

0.78 

2.33 

1.03 

3.  14 

1  .25 

2.97 

1  .34 

3.60 

i  .78 

3.09 

1.51 

2.55 

1.51 

2.50 

2.  12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Pleasant-Unpleasant  -  Continued 

Ma  I  es   Fema  I  es 

Sec+ion  Classification  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Women  Overa I  I 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Sen  ior 

University  Co! lege 

Engineering 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Educati  on 

Other 

Caucasian 

Black 

Other 

Men  Overa I  I 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Senior 

Un  i  vers  i ty  Co  1  I ege 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Journa I i  sm 

Educat  ion 

Other 

Caucas  i  an 

Black 

Other 


3-02 

1 . 31 

2.98 

1 . 37 

3.21 

1  .47 

2.92 

1 .47 

3.00 

1  .  1  1 

2.50 

1.24 

2.95 

1.34 

3.23 

1  .50 

2.99 

1.26 

3.07 

1 .  16 

3.  1 4 

1 . 36 

2.83 

1 .40 

2.79 

1 .22 

4.33 

1.37 

3.31 

1  .49 

3.00 

1  .44 

2.84 

0.86 

2.72 

0.96 

2.85 

1 .35 

3.45 

1  .45 

4.00 

0,0 

2.86 

1.19 

2.33 

1.00 

2.33 

1 .03 

3.  06 

1 .27 

2. 97 

1 .34 

2.60 

1.51 

3.09 

1.51 

2.64 

1  .80 

2.50 

2.  12 

3.31 

1 .  18 

2.41 

1 .23 

3.28 

1.26 

2.40 

i  .34 

3.53 

1.33 

2.29 

1 .29 

3.43 

1.  19 

2.34 

1 .20 

3.09 

LOO 

2.49 

1 .09 

3.37 

1.31 

2.32 

1  .25 

3.26 

0.99 

3.00 

1 .09 

3.29 

1.31 

2.33 

0.96 

3.06 

0.81 

2.  17 

0.92 

3.50 

1  .23 

2.30 

1 .22 

3.00 

0.0 

2.59 

1.21 

3.44 

0.88 

2.67 

1 .21 

3.31 

1 .  15 

2.46 

1 .19 

4.00 

1.70 

2.06 

1 .54 

2.82 

1.  17 

2.50 

2.  12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Men 


Bor i  ng- I nterest  i  nq 

Ma  I  es  Fema I es 

Sect i  OP  CI assi  f  ication  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 

Women 


Overa 1 1 

5.20 

1.32 

5.01 

1 .25 

Freshman 

5.36 

1 .  19 

5.  18 

1  .30 

Sophomore 

5.21 

1.41 

5.  15 

1  .  16 

1 1 1  n  i  r~i  r* 

O  U  1  1  t  \Ji 

1  Xd 
1  .  JH 

5^pn  i  Cit" 

1  '^Q 
1  .  ^y 

1  .  1  o 

University  Col  lege 

5.32 

1 .  19 

5.  13 

1 .26 

Eng  ineeri  ng 

5.07 

1  .55 

4.  17 

1 .60 

.  1  o 

1 

1  •  JKJ 

A    1  & 

1    A  X 

1— 'Li  Oi  MvOO     ft     Nil  11  t  Ol  1   CJ  1  IL'II 

9? 
^  •  ^z. 

1  HQ 
1  .  uy 

R    1  1 
J  .  1  1 

A  ax 

JUU  J  I  Id  !  I  znUl 

1  XX 

1  .  JJ 

0.  U!/ 

1  . 28 

uu  uca  1  I  on 

/ .  UU 

u.  u 

c;  AT 
5.  03 

1 . 27 

V/  1  1 tc?i 

1  Xfl 
1  .  JU 

A  "XX 

U. 

CoLicasian 

5.  19 

1.30 

4.87 

1.21 

Biack 

4.70 

1  .83 

5.30 

1  .45 

UTner 

P .  oZ 

A  no 
0.  98 

4.  50 

2.12 

uvt  ra 1  1 

4.  /  1 

1  •  /b 

5.  1  / 

1  .  23 

Freshman 

4.72 

1 .28 

5.06 

1 .33 

Sopiiomore 

4.65 

1.15 

5.27 

1  .24 

J'jn  ior 

4.79 

1.33 

5.27 

1 .29 

Sen  ior 

4.67 

1 .26 

5.22 

1  .09 

Uni  versity  Co! lege 

4.73 

1.24 

5.07 

1 .37 

Engineering 

4.67 

1.20 

5.  17 

1 .33 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.69 

1.35 

5.33 

0.83 

Business  Administration 

4.74 

1.15 

5.  17 

1  .  15 

Journal  ism 

4.55 

1 .57 

5.25 

1.21 

Education 

6.00 

0.0 

5.31 

1.26 

Other 

5.00 

1 .  12 

5.  17 

0.98 

Caucasian 

4.72 

1 .27 

5.  17 

1  .  i8 

Black 

4.40 

0.70 

5.  15 

1  .72 

Other 

4.73 

1.49 

6.00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  CoRtlnued 


8or ing- i nterest i ng  -  Continued 

l^ales  Females 


Section 

Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


CIsssi  f  ication 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa  1  1 

1     A  ~! 
1.4/ 

/  r\A 
4 .  U4 

\  .  DC 

Freshman 

4.66 

1.57 

3.84 

1 .87 

Sophomore 

4.40 

1 .45 

4.50 

1 .66 

J  tin  i  or 

4.47 

1.46 

4.04 

i  .67 

Sen  ior 

4.27 

1.40 

4.08 

1  .46 

universiTy  uci lege 

A 

4 .  U  1 

1 ,  /y 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

A  "70 

1  .  J)/ 

3.  UO 

0.  dy 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.  15 

1.43 

4.  15 

1.63 

Business  Administration 

4.35 

1.35 

4.6! 

1  .42 

jQu rria  T  1  bm 

1  .  O  J 

J.  OO 

1  .  /o 

cull  Co  f  1  on 

o .  U'J 

O  M 
U.  U 

A  RO 

4.  P/ 

1     A  R 

i  .  4!? 

ni-  h i- 

U  1  llCl 

H  .  lO 

U,  / 

4  ,  DV 

(J.  o4 

OdilCab  1  dl] 

'1 .  '4  D 

1  .  43 

A  rv"> 
4 .  VZ 

1     C  ~L 

H  1  a  L' 
D 1  a  K 

J .  oU 

1  .  DZ 

4 . 09 

z:.02 

Other 

4.73 

1 .68 

5.00 

1.41 

uvero 1 1 

/  "7*7 

4.3/ 

1  .  4z 

4. 20 

1 . 68 

r  reoniiidn 

4 .  o  1 

1 . 43 

4.19 

i  .  93 

Sophomore 

4.30 

1.39 

4.47 

1 .44 

Jun  ior 

4.38 

1  .48 

4.  18 

1 .72 

Sen  ior 

4.09 

1  .32 

4.  14 

1  .47 

Uni  versity  Col  lege 

4.57 

1.49 

4.20 

1  .83 

Engineering 

4.29 

1.  II 

3.50 

1 .38 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.  1  1 

1.51 

4.48 

1 .50 

Business  Administration 

4.55 

1 .36 

4.33 

1 .57 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.55 

1.36 

3.90 

!  .86 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

4.52 

1 .30 

Other 

4.89 

1.17 

4.00 

0.63 

Caucas  i  an 

4.36 

1 .42 

4.21 

1.62 

Black 

4.00 

1  .63 

4.06 

2.08 

Other 

4.82 

1.25 

5.50 

2.  12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Bor I nq- I nierest i nq  -  Continued 


Males  Females 


Sect  ion 

CI  ass  i  f  i cat  ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

V^oriipn 

11  V.'1 1  IV*I  1 

Overa 1 1 

4  89 

1   3 1 

At  Work 

Freshman 

4,68 

1  .40 

5.42 

1  .64 

Sophomore 

4.72 

1 .58 

5.76 

1.  16 

Inn  1  or" 

1   1  ft 

1  •  1  o 

R  ft? 

Son i  or 

1  'yx 
1  .  /.^ 

CI  "ZO 

p.  3z 

1.4/ 

Universi'ty  Col  Isgo 

4.75 

1  47 

5  54 

Ena  i  neer  i  no 

5  09 

i    1 9 

4  P7 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.9! 

1.31 

5.70 

1 .23 

Business  Administration 

5.  10 

1 .  1! 

5.72 

1  .45 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4. 80 

i  20 

5  77 

Fducat  ion 

5  00 

n  n 

S  ^^4 

1  47 

other 

1 

!  X"^ 
1  .  JJ) 

1  .  _)U 

^ .  JO 

1  "^/l 

1  .  J'r 

Black 

1  .  OJ 

1  .  OJ 

Other 

5.55 

1  .04 

4.50 

3.55 

Men 

Overa 1 1 

\y  vol  cj  1  1 

1  7^ 

1  .  50 

A-t  Work 

freshman 

4.47 

1 .34 

5.07 

1  .66 

Sophomore 

4.  79 

1 . 50 

5  79 

!  4^ 

Jun  ior 

4.93 

1.24 

5.  18 

1.43 

Sen  ior 

4.72 

1.37 

4.82 

1  .39 

University  Col  lege 

4,62 

1 .43 

5.04 

1 .59 

Engineering 

4.81 

1.3! 

4.83 

1.83 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.49 

1  .52 

5.41 

1  .  12 

Business  Administration 

5.03 

1  .02 

5.44 

1 .20 

Journal  ism 

5.  10 

1.07 

5.  10 

1 .55 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

4.83 

1 .54 

Other 

5.22 

1 .09 

4.  17 

0.98 

Caucasian 

4.73 

1  .32 

5.  10 

1  .39 

Black 

4.40 

1 .58 

4.76 

2.05 

Other 

5.27 

1 .68 

4.50 

3.54 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Rat iona 1- I rrationa I 


Males  Females 


Section 

Class! f ication 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Worns  n 

Ovpra 1 1 

vy  V  ^  1  o  1  1 

4.  04 

1  50 

3  34 

1  45 

Freshman 

4.  19 

1.61 

3.32 

1 .64 

Sophomore 

4.21 

1 .73 

3.15 

1.23 

Junior 

3.91 

1 .47 

3.  18 

1  .58 

Senior 

3.95 

1.31 

3.57 

1.37 

1  In  i  vprc  i  +\/  Hn  1  I  pnp 

'ji  II  V  s."  I  ^1  1  y    \yKJ  t  1  c; y 

4  1 

1  57 

P-nn  1  nf^Pt"  Inn 
I— Mm  I  iicrc-i   1  it)-) 

Arts  snd  Sciences 

3.98 

1.53 

3.74 

1 .56 

Business  Administration 

3.71 

1.49 

3.33 

i  .53 

.1  oi  i pn?^  1  i  <^TT\ 

4    1  5 

n  n 

1    1 Q 

1    0 1 

1  79 

O  j^ii  *    ^  c  1  An 

A  Oft 

1  "iH 
i  .  Jki 

J  .  J  1 

LJ 1  a  i\ 

"17 
-J.J/ 

1    7  1 
1  .  /  1 

other 

3.09 

1.38 

3.50 

0.71 

v/v  rji  d  1  1 

7  7ft 

fid 

1  97 

^  i~pc  hm^  n 

9  Q  1 

1  "^ft 

1    A  1 

Sophomore 

2.70 

1.08 

2.82 

1  .  i  ' 

Junior 

2.75 

0.98 

2.91 

1 .13 

Sen  i or 

2.78 

1  .00 

3.20 

1 .30 

University  Co! lege 

2.83 

1 .26 

3.02 

1.31 

Eng  i  neeri  nq 

2.57 

0.86 

2.33 

1.21 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.73 

1  .02 

2.81 

0.92 

Business  Administration 

2.77 

0.88 

2.89 

1 .02 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.00 

1 .26 

3.52 

1 .36 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

3.03 

1.40 

Other 

2.89 

0.78 

2.83 

1.53 

Caucasian 

2.76 

1 .  10 

3.00 

1 .24 

Black 

3.00 

1 .05 

3.33 

1  .47 

Other 

3.00 

1  .09 

2.00 

1.41 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Rationa I- I rrationa I  -  Continued 

Ma  I  es   Fema  I  es 

Section  Classif  ication  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


0\/ o       !  1 

V  >^  i  Cl  1  1 

X  '<'/ 
J.  J 1 

1  XA 

3 .  U  1 

1      1 C 

1  . 35 

1  I  tJo  I  una  1 1 

X  1 

J,  J  1 

1  Kr\ 
1  .  5U 

3.  U 1 

1 . 50 

Sopiiomore 

3.28 

1 .58 

2.91 

1 .35 

Jun  ior 

3.39 

1 .24 

3.20 

1.34 

Sen  ior 

5.31 

1  .  19 

2.93 

1.20 

1  In  1            1  +w         1  1  onti 
u  1 1  1  V  o  1  J  1  I  y          I  I  v^tj  c 

1  ^o 
1  .  PU 

1  .  4Z 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

3.38 

1.19 

3.33 

i.63 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.38 

1.23 

3.41 

1 .62 

Business  Administration 

3.  19 

1 .19 

2.67 

i  .03 

Journa !  i  sin 

3.35 

1.42 

3.  17 

1.39 

Educat  ion 

1.00 

0.0 

2.97 

0.94 

Other 

3.44 

1 .01 

2.50 

0.84 

M/"^  c  1  an 
V-fO  U*^a  c»  1  all 

X    '  R 
J.  JO 

1  .  34 

3.  0 1 

1 . 29 

Black 

3.00 

1  .56 

3.06 

1  .71 

Other 

3.45 

1  .  !3 

3.50 

2.  12 

Overa ! 1 

2.92 

1.25 

3.08 

1  .30 

Freshman 

3.06 

1.42 

3.  13 

1  .35 

Sophomore 

2.88 

i.33 

2.55 

1.15 

Junior 

2.84 

1.  II 

3.  14 

1 .41 

Sen  ior 

2.95 

1 .23 

3.  14 

i  .22 

University  Co  1  lego 

3.00 

1 .39 

2.98 

1 .27 

Engineer! ng 

3.07 

1.30 

4.67 

1 .75 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.93 

t  .25 

2.96 

1.31 

Business  Administration 

2.61 

0.92 

2.94 

1  .  16 

Journa 1  ism 

2.80 

0.95 

3.47 

1 .38 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.79 

1 .  14 

Other 

2.89 

0.93 

2.67 

1.21 

Caucas  i  an 

2.92 

1 .24 

3.02 

1 .25 

Black 

3.30 

1.64 

3.48 

1  .52 

Other 

2.73 

1 .01 

2.50 

2.  12 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Rational-i rrai ional  -  Continued 


Males  Females 


Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


C 1  ass  i  f  i  cat  i  on 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

2.80 

1 .  16 

2.  12 

1 .03 

Freshman 

2.83 

1.19 

2.15 

1.21 

Sophomore 

2.77 

1.31 

2.00 

0.92 

J  un  i  or 

2.78 

1.17 

1 .98 

0. 88 

Sen  i  or 

2.82 

1 .07 

2.24 

0.99 

University  Col  lege 

2.87 

1 .22 

2.  12 

i .  13 

Engineering 

2.98 

1 .35 

2.50 

1  .22 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2  7! 

1   1  ? 

Business  Adminisiration 

2.45 

0.81 

2.00 

0,84 

Journa  1  i  srn 

2,85 

1 .04 

2.20 

0.88 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.  17 

0.97 

Other 

2.78 

0.97 

2.00 

0.0 

Caucas  i  an 

2.82 

• 

1 .  17 

2.09 

1.00 

Black 

2.60 

1.35 

2.30 

1.24 

Other 

7  fi4 

7 

z.  •  j\j 

7    1  7 

Ovcral 1 

2.37 

1 .  13 

2.  18 

i  .  1  1 

Freshman 

2.49 

1.23 

2.24 

1  .34 

Sophomore 

2.28 

1.30 

1.97 

0.90 

J  un  i  or 

2.37 

1.07 

2.  1  1 

1.17 

Sen  i or 

2.33 

1.05 

2.27 

0.86 

University  Co! lege 

2.43 

i  .26 

2.  1? 

1  .21 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

2.29 

1.02 

2.  17 

0.75 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.38 

1 .07 

2.00 

0.73 

Business  Administration 

2.22 

0.99 

1 .94 

1 .00 

Journal i  sm 

2.55 

1.19 

2.40 

1 .26 

Educat  ion 

1 .00 

0.0 

2.21 

0.86 

Other 

2.22 

0.97 

2.  17 

0.4! 

Caucasian 

2.35 

1.  12 

2.  15 

i  .05 

Black 

2.80 

1.48 

2.33 

1  .45 

Other 

2.27 

1.  10 

2.00 

1.41 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Sect  ion 


Women 


Men 


Dependent-Se I f Re  I i  ant 

Ma  I  es 


Fema I es 


Classification 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overal 1 

3. 56 

1 . 32 

3.92 

1  . 58 

Freshman 

3.73 

1.40 

4.07 

1  .77 

Sophomore 

3.63 

1 .40 

4.  18 

1 .38 

Jun  ior 

3.39 

1 .34 

3.80 

1 .66 

Sen  i  or 

3.59 

1.21 

3.72 

1  .37 

Un  i  vers  i ty  Co  1 1 ege 

3. 65 

1 . 35 

4.13 

1  . 65 

Eng  i  neeri  ng 

3. 86 

1 . 32 

1  r\r\ 

3. 00 

I  .  55 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.53 

1  .29 

3.59 

1.62 

Business  Administration 

3.42 

1.26 

4.55 

1  .50 

Journa 1 i  sm 

1     O  O 

1  .  zo 

1  . 43 

Educat  ion 

U.  U 

"Z    o  o 

5,  Zo 

I  oo 
1  .  *io 

Oi  her 

3.  00 

1 . 22 

~I      ~2  ~Z 

3.  33 

1 .  /5 

Caucas  ian 

3.  58 

1  . 35 

3. 92 

1  . 52 

Black 

2.  70 

0.  82 

3. 76 

1 . 92 

Other 

4.09 

0.83 

5.00 

1.41 

Over a  1 1 

4.98 

1 . 74 

5.10 

1  .74 

Freshman 

5.08 

1 .86 

5.00 

2.  12 

Sophomore 

4.79 

1 .88 

5.47 

1 .33 

Jun  ior 

5,01 

i.68 

5.09 

1.62 

Senior 

4.97 

1 .66 

5.03 

1  .54 

University  Col  lege 

5.02 

1.8! 

5.02 

1 .92 

Eng I neeri  ng 

4.86 

1 .75 

6.33 

0.82 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.84 

1  .73 

5.67 

0.96 

Business  Administration 

5.35 

1.38 

5.94 

0.94 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.90 

1.74 

4.80 

1  .68 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

4.55 

1  .92 

Other 

4.55 

2.30 

4.67 

1.75 

Caucasian 

4.98 

1.76 

5.  1  1 

1 .68 

B!aci<; 

5.  10 

1 .79 

4.97 

2.  17 

Other 

4.82 

1  .40 

6.50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Sect  i  on 

Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Dependent-Se I f Re  I i ant  -  Continued 

Ma  les 


Fema I es 


C 1 assi  f  i  cat  ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Ove  ra I i 

3.54 

!.72 

3.34 

1 .95 

freshman 

3.43 

1.84 

3.27 

2.  14 

Sophomore 

3.56 

1 .79 

3.91 

2.02 

Jun  ior 

3.09 

i  .73 

2.87 

1.81 

Sen  lor 

3.  36 

1  .55 

3.55 

i  .50 

Un  i  vers  i  ty  Co  1 1 ege 

3.4! 

!  .80 

3.35 

2.05 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

3.50 

1  .47 

2.33 

1  .97 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.49 

1  .93 

3.37 

1 .96 

Business  Admi ni si  ration 

2.77 

!  .43 

2.94 

1 .66 

Journa  t  i  sm 

3.05 

!  .47 

3.00 

1 .78 

Educat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

4.00 

2.02 

Other 

3.  !  1 

i  .96 

4.  17 

1 .83 

Caucas  i  an 

3.34 

1 .69 

3.42 

i  .94 

Black 

3.  10 

1.73 

3.06 

2.21 

Other 

3,  18 

2.23 

2.50 

0.71 

Overa 1 1 

4.37 

!  .80 

4.07 

1 .89 

Freshman 

4.81 

1 . 79 

3.  90 

2.02 

Sophomore 

4.  14 

1.91 

4.41 

1 .94 

Junior 

4.29 

1.81 

4.  !8 

!  .89 

Sen  i  or 

4.28 

1 .73 

4.04 

1 .73 

University  Co! lege 

4.38 

1.89 

4.07 

1  .97 

Engineering 

4.21 

1  .62 

3.67 

1  .63 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.69 

1.75 

4.37 

1.64 

Business  Administration 

4.29 

1.77 

4.28 

1 .99 

Journa ! i  sm 

4.  15 

1  .98 

3.52 

1 .95 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

4.65 

1 .59 

Other 

4.44 

1 .75 

4.33  . 

1 .86 

Caucasian 

4.33 

1 .77 

4.  15 

!  .83 

Black 

4.00 

2.  1  1 

3.55 

2.24 

Other 

4.45 

2.25 

5.00 

1.41 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Dependent-SelfP.el  iant  -  Continued 


Males  Females 


Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


Class! f  ication 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overal 1 

4.84 

1 .59 

5.26 

1 .93 

Freshman 

4.75 

I  .80 

4.75 

2.44 

Sophomore 

4.79 

1 .73 

5.47 

1.73 

Junior 

5,  1  1 

1  .47 

5.55 

1 .74 

Senior 

4.67 

i  .47 

5.51 

1 .34 

University  Col  lege 

4.75 

1 .73 

5.01 

2.25 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

4.45 

1 .63 

6.  17 

0.98 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.91 

1.53 

5.30 

1 .63 

Business  Administration 

5.55 

1.  15 

5.78 

1.21 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.85 

1 .09 

5.  47 

1  .60 

Education 

6.00 

0,  0 

5.  17 

1.91 

Other 

4.78 

1 .64 

6.00 

0.0 

Caucas  ian 

4.81 

1 .59 

5.47 

1  .74 

Black 

4.50 

1 .96 

3.82 

2.49 

Other 

5.73 

1  . 01 

6. 00 

0.0 

Overa 1 1 

5.09 

1 .93 

5.54 

1.87 

Freshman 

5.00 

2.21 

5.2! 

2.23 

Sophomore 

4.84 

2.  17 

5.71 

1 .77 

Junior 

5.06 

1  .84 

5.86 

1  .54 

Sen  ior 

5.29 

1 .67 

5.59 

1  .69 

University  Col  lege 

4.84 

2.  16 

5.42 

2.02 

Engineer! ng 

4.93 

1 .70 

6.83 

0.41 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.02 

1.91 

5.78 

1.50 

Business  Administration 

5.74 

:.48 

5.  1  1 

2.27 

Journa 1 i  sm 

5.75 

1 .33 

5,60 

1.74 

Education 

6.00 

0.0 

5.48 

1 .90 

Other 

5.00 

2.34 

6.50 

0.55 

Caucasian 

5.  10 

1 .93 

5.68 

1 .75 

Black 

4.60 

2.32 

4.61 

2.44 

Other 

5.27 

1.74 

6.00 

1.41 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Amb  i  t  i  ous-Unamb  i  j-  i  ous 

Ma !es  Tema I es 

Sec-t  ion  Classification  Mean         SD  Mean  SD 


Overa 1  i 

3.  14 

1 .  19 

2.74 

1  .28 

Freshman 

3.  15 

1  .29 

2.51 

1 .32 

Sophomore 

3.  12 

1 .  16 

2.44 

1  .40 

J  un  i  or 

3  1  a 

1   1  &. 

I  .  1  H 

1  1 

Sen  i  or 

^  09 

1  9"^ 

University  Col  lege 

3.  16 

1 .24 

2.54 

i  .34 

Eng  i  neeri  ng 

3.  12 

1  .04 

3.33 

1.97 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.24 

1  33 

9  Q"^ 

1  94 

1  •  ZH 

Business  Administration 

?  87 

n  p,  1 

9  79 

n  Q« 

\)  .  3D 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3  A'l 

1  /l^ 

1  9 

Educat ! on 

7  on 

9  R'^ 

1     1 A 
1.1'+ 

Other 

2.  78 

n  Q7 

n  '^9 

Caucas  ian 

3.  i  1 

1.17 

2.78 

1 .24 

Black 

3.60 

0.84 

2.39 

1.41 

Other 

3   1  ft 

1  7R 
1  .  /  o 

"i  .  .>u 

Overall 

2,  42 

1.16 

9  9  1 

1  94 

1  .  ZH 

Freshman 

2.30 

1.07 

2.04 

1 .29 

Sophomore 

2.35 

1.21 

2.29 

1.27 

Jun  ior 

2.41 

1.24 

2.09 

1 .03 

Sen  i  or 

2.56 

1.  I  1 

2.43 

1 .30 

Uni versily  Col  lege 

2.31 

1.  1  1 

2.08 

1  .28 

Engineering 

2.55 

1.21 

1 .83 

0.41 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.47 

1 .27 

2.26 

0.76 

Bu.siness  Administration 

2.32 

1.14 

2.44 

1  .38 

Journa  i  i  sm 

2.90 

1  .25 

2.47 

1  .36 

Eiducation 

3.00 

0.0 

2.  10 

1  .32 

Other 

2.  1  1 

0.61 

2.50 

1 .22 

Caucasian 

2.38 

!.  10 

2.  1  1 

1  .09 

Black 

2.50 

1.51 

2.79 

1 .90 

Other 

3.  18 

1 .72 

2.00 

0.0 
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Table  51  ..  Corriinued 


Ambitious-Unambitious  -  Continued 


Mai es  Fetna  I es 


Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Classi  f  ication 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

*y  V  c- 1  a  (  1 

1  An 

1  .  DU 

1 .  bo 

Freshman 

4.  17 

1 .67 

3.95 

2.04 

Sophomore 

3.91 

1 .59 

3.50 

1 .83 

Jun  ior 

4.  12 

1.63 

4.59 

1 .77 

Senior 

3.91 

1  .55 

4.  12 

1 .68 

1  In  i  vprc;  i  +\/  Po  1  1  f=*np» 

A    1  0 

H  .  1  VJ 

1  •  D.-' 

Q7 

1  QR 
1  .  yj 

Fnn  1  nppr~  i  nn 

L_ll^  IIIO^I     •  I'M 

1  .  JO 

4  .  OJ 

1  P'^ 
1  .  OJ 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.82 

1 .50 

4.15 

1 .79 

Business  Administration 

4.  !0 

1.58 

4.28 

1.56 

V    <j  1  1 1  a  1  1  o  11 1 

^  •  z.  ^ 

1  RQ 

4.3/ 

1    O  I 

l—V.'  U\_CJ  1   1  wli 

nn 

n  n 

J .  oy 

1  "7c; 
1  .  IJ 

Of  h  fir 

A 

1  .  z  1 

oOU^Q  3  1  a)  1 

/I  ("is 

1  .  DU 

1     1  /I 
4  .  i  4 

1  .  O  1 

D  1  oCr\ 

A  r.n 
H  .  UU 

3.  /3 

other 

4.00 

1.41 

4.00 

2.83 

-.11 
uverd  1  i 

J,  DU 

1  .  DU 

"Z  CO 

3,  69 

1  .  /o 

r reshman 

1.6/ 

"7      >l  y» 

3.  44 

1 . 88 

Sophomore 

3.60 

1.69 

3.56 

1.76 

Jun  ior 

3.56 

1 .52 

4.00 

1.81 

Senior 

3.55 

1.59 

3.77 

i  .65 

University  Col  lege 

3.45 

1.71 

3.49 

1  .80 

Engineering 

3.57 

1.56 

4.83 

2.23 

Arts  and  Sciences 

3.67 

1.51 

3.55 

1 .74 

Business  Administration 

3.  16 

1.67 

3.72 

1 .87 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.50 

1  . 50 

4.07 

1  .80 

Ed'jcat  ion 

4,00 

0.0 

3.48 

1  .50 

Other 

4.00 

1 .00 

3.83 

1 .83 

Caucasian 

3.48 

1.57 

3.77 

1  .79 

Black 

4.  10 

2.  13 

3.  18 

1  .65 

Other 

3.36 

1.86 

3.50 

3.54 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Ambitious-Unambitions  -  Continued 


Sect  i  on  CI  ass  i  f  i  cation 

Vtomen  Overa I  I 

At  Work 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Jun  ior 
Sen  i  or 


Ma  les 

Fema 1 es 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

2.33  I 

.  13 

1.75 

i  .02 

2.28  1 

.25 

1 .69 

1  .  17 

2.47  1 

.22 

1  .82 

1  .24 

2.26  1 

.01 

i  .68 

0.90 

2.32  i 

.  10 

1 .82 

0.82 

University  Co! lege 

2.35 

1.21 

1 .72 

1 .  19 

En-gi  neer  ing 

2.33 

0.98 

1 .50 

0.84 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.44 

1 .22 

1 .70 

0.72 

Business  Administration 

2.  13 

0.92 

1.61 

0.70 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.30 

i.  !7 

1 .85 

1  .00 

Educat  ion 

i  .00 

0.0 

1 .76 

0.9! 

Other 

2.  1  1 

0.93 

2.  17 

0.41 

Caucasian 

2.31 

!  .09 

1 . 78 

1.04 

Black 

2.  10 

1  .29 

1 .57 

0.90 

Other 

2.73 

1 .56 

!  .50 

0.71 

Overa 1 1 

2.09 

1.  14 

1  .82 

1 .07 

Freshman 

1 .98 

1 .08 

i  .77 

i .  13 

Sop homo re 

1 .98 

1 .08 

1  .82 

!  .36 

Jun  io(- 

2.  13 

i  .09 

I  .79 

0.93 

Sen  i  or 

2.21 

1 .25 

1.88 

0.98 

Un  iversity  Col  lege 

!  .97 

1.00 

1.81 

1  .  18 

Erg  i  neer  i  ng 

2.24 

1  .  12 

2.00 

1  .09 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.35 

1.43 

1  .55 

0.64 

Business  Administration 

1 .84 

0.82 

1.78 

0.88 

Journd 1 i  sm 

2.20 

1 .28 

2.07 

1.27 

Educat  ion 

2.00 

0.0 

i  .76 

0.87 

Other 

2.22 

1 .56 

1  .67 

0.52 

Caucasian  2.10        i.ll  1.84  1.08 

Black  1.60       0.70  1.64  1.06 

Other  2.36        1.80  2.00  0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Soft-Hard 


Section 
Women 


Men 


Ma  les 

Fema 1 es 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

_SD_ 

Over a  i 1 

2.25 

0.96 

2,40 

1 .07 

1      I     V?  O  1  IlilCI  1  1 

2.06 

0.86 

2,22 

!  .02 

Sophomore 

2.25 

0.81 

2.50 

1.31 

Jun  ior 

2.25 

1 .08 

2.52 

0.95 

Sen  ior 

2.38 

0.97 

2.45 

1 .09 

Universitv  Coileae 

2.  16 

0.86 

2.34 

1.  10 

Eng  i  neer  i  nq 

2.31 

0.81 

3,00 

1.55 

Arts  and  SciencGS 

2.35 

1.21 

2,67 

I,  14 

Business  Administration 

2.  26 

1 .00 

2.33 

1 . 03 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.35 

0.99 

2,53 

0,90 

Educat  i  on 

3.00 

0,0 

2.  17 

0,97 

Other 

2.22 

1 ,30 

2.00 

0.89 

C=iLicas  i  an 

2.23 

0.92 

2.46 

1 .05 

Bl  aci< 

1 .80 

0.79 

2.06 

1 ,  12 

Other 

3.00 

1  .48 

1  .50 

0,71 

Overa  i 1 

4.94 

1 .07 

4.45 

1 ,39 

1   1          1 1'llO  1  1 

5.28 

1 . 26 

4.44 

1 , 59 

Q  <^  r\    r\Tf\^  r^o 
OOp  1  lUiIlU  1  c 

4.74 

1.05 

4.59 

1 ,44 

Jun  ior 

5.06 

0.97 

4.46 

1  ,35 

Sen  ior 

4.67 

0.96 

4.45 

1.07 

University  Col  lege 

4.98 

1  .23 

4.47 

1.54 

Engineering 

4.71 

1  .04 

5.00 

1  .09 

Arts  and  Sciences 

5.04 

0.88 

4.81 

1.11 

Business  Administration 

4.77 

0.84 

4.39 

1 .09 

Journa 1 i  sm 

5.05 

!.00 

4.55 

1  .28 

Educat  ion 

5,00 

0.0 

4.  14 

1 .22 

Other 

5.  1  1 

1 .05 

4.33 

1  .03 

Caucasian 

4.93 

I  ,08 

4.38 

1.34 

Black 

5.20 

1 .03 

4.97 

1  .49 

Other 

4.73 

0,90 

5.50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Soft-Hard  •-  Continued 


Section 

Women 
At  Hofne 


Men 

At  Home 


Males  Female; 


CI  ass i f  i cation 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa 1 1 

2.54 

1  .20 

2.44 

1  .39 

Freshman 

2.79 

1.50 

2.42 

1  .49 

Sophomore 

2.40 

0.90 

2.62 

1.43 

Junior 

2.54 

1 .24 

2.21 

1 .  14 

Sen  i  or 

2.46 

1.07 

2.55 

1 .43 

Un  i  vers  i  ty  Col  1 ege 

2.59 

1  .28 

2.46 

1.41 

trig  i  neer  i  ng 

2.40 

1.0! 

2.00 

1 .09 

Arts  and  Sciences 

2.78 

1  .28 

2.52 

1  .42 

Business  Administration 

2.  19 

0.87 

2.  1  1 

1.13 

Journa 1 i  sm 

2.60 

1  . 55 

2.77 

1  . 56 

Educa+ion 

2.00 

0.0 

2.28 

! .  36 

Otiier 

2.67 

1 . 32 

1  .63 

0.75 

Caucas  ian 

2.57 

1.21 

2.42 

1.3! 

Black 

!  .70 

0.48 

2.67 

1 .87 

Other 

2.82 

1.25 

1  .00 

0.0 

Overa 1 1 

4.  1  1 

1  .31 

3.61 

1  .37 

Freshman 

4.21 

1.51 

3.75 

1  .56 

Sophomore 

4.02 

1 .44 

3.68 

1.51 

Jun  ior 

4.04 

1  .25 

3.52 

1 .24 

Senior 

4.  18 

1.17 

3.50 

1 .  16 

University  Coi lege 

4.03 

1.47 

3.74 

1.51 

Engineering 

4.45 

1.09 

4.00 

0.0 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.00 

1 .26 

3.48 

1  .31 

Business  Administration 

3.74 

I  .18 

3.94 

1.47 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.45 

1.00 

3.35 

1 .07 

Fducat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

3.28 

1.19 

Other 

4.55 

1.51 

3.50 

1.64 

Caucasian 

4.09 

i  .29 

3.52 

1 .28 

Black 

4.80 

1  .48 

4.15 

1 .80 

Other 

4.09 

!  .51 

3.50 

0.71 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Soft-Hard  -  Continued 


Ma  les 


Fema I es 


Sect  i  on 

Women 
At  Worl< 


Men 

A1  Worl< 


Classi  f ! cat  ion 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

V/  V  ^  I  a  1  i 

3.88 

1 . 34 

3.55 

1 .33 

Freshman 

3.77 

1.41 

3.63 

1 .54 

Sophomore 

3.74 

1.13 

3.68 

1 .43 

J  un  ior 

3.96 

i.47 

3.32 

1 .  16 

Sen  i  or 

3.97 

1 .29 

3.54 

1.14 

University  College 

3.77 

1 .30 

3.66 

1.43 

Fnn  1  nppr'  i  nri 

3.98 

1 .30 

4.50 

0.84 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.  1  i 

1.47 

3.2? 

1 .09 

Business  Administration 

3.74 

1 .32 

3.67 

0.91 

Jcurna 1 i  sm 

3.95 

1 .43 

3.25 

1 .33 

Ed'jcrtt  i  on 

5.00 

0.0 

5.34 

1 .20 

other 

3.39 

1 . 54 

3.67 

i  .03 

V.'0  L<  V„  C  J  O  1  oil 

3.87 

1 .  36 

3.52 

1 .26 

tJ»  1  CJ  ^.^  I\ 

3.70 

1.16 

2.94 

1  .60 

other 

4.36 

1.21 

4.50 

2.  12 

UVUi  d  1  1 

4  9R 

1  22 

4.76 

1.31 

r  resnman 

^  00 
^  • 

1  • 

4  82 

!  55 

Sophomore 

5.05 

1 .25 

4.94 

1.41 

Jun  ior 

5.00 

1 .  12 

4.68 

1  .15 

Sen  i  or 

4.90 

1.21 

4.65 

1 .09 

University  Coi lege 

5.00 

1.27 

4.88 

1.41 

Engi  neer i  ng 

5.02 

1 .  14 

4.83 

0.75 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.87 

1 . 32 

4.85 

1  .43 

Business  Administration 

4.87 

! .  18 

4.39 

0.98 

Journa 1 i  sm 

5.  10 

1.21 

4.50 

1.30 

Edijcat  ion 

5.00 

0.0 

4.72 

1  .22 

Other 

5.  1  1 

0.33 

4.50 

0.55 

Caucasian 

4.96 

!  .22 

4.79 

1 .23 

Black 

5.50 

i  .03 

4.51 

1  .80 

Other 

4.82 

i  .  17 

5.00 

1 .41 
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Table  5|  --  Continued 


Unemot  iona I -Emot  i  ona I 


Ma !  es 


Fema I es 


Sect  i  on 


Women 


Men 


C !  ass i  f  i  cation 

Mean_ 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa  i 1 

6.  12 

0.87 

5.92 

1  .01 

Freshnrian 

5.38 

0.55 

5.94 

1 .  14 

Sophomore 

c.  1  y 

U.  /D 

OA 
D  .  UU 

A  OQ 

Junior 

5.00 

1  .07 

5.82 

0.99 

Sen  i  or 

D.  Uz 

A  OA 

Un  iversity  Col  lege 

6.25 

0.70 

5.97 

1  .08 

Engineeri  ng 

5.95 

1  .01 

5.50 

0.84 

Arts  and  Sciences 

6,07 

0.86 

5.74 

0.90 

Business  Administration 

O.  1  0 

A  ~7 
U.  IZ> 

A    C  A 

u.  by 

Journa 1 i  sm 

5.05 

0.89 

5.11 

1 .00 

Educat  i  on 

5.00 

0.0 

5.90 

0.94 

Other 

5.78 

1 . 92 

1 

6.50 

0.55 

Caucasian 

5.  14 

0.87 

5.92 

0.98 

Biack 

5.  10 

0.74 

5.85 

1 .23 

Other 

5.73 

1 .01 

5.00 

1.41 

Overa 1 1 

4.01 

1  .32 

4.15 

1 .53 

Freshman 

3.91 

1 .27 

4.02 

1 .80 

Sophomore 

-b.n 

1.25 

4.59 

1  .50 

Jun  ior 

4.09 

1.46 

4.23 

1  .40 

Sen  i  or 

4.  !3 

1.25 

4.03 

1 .29 

University  Col  lege 

3.94 

1 .32 

4.21 

1.57 

Eng  i  neer i  ng 

4.09 

1.27 

2.83 

1 .  17 

Arls  and  Sciences 

4.  18 

1 .40 

3.93 

1  .49 

Business  Administration 

3.87 

1 .28 

4.00 

1  .24 

Journa ! i  sm 

4.00 

1.34 

3.97 

1 .40 

Educat  i  on 

4.00 

0.0 

4.55 

1 .24 

Other 

4.00 

1.73 

4.33 

1.5! 

Caucas  i  an 

4.06 

1  .29 

4.22 

1 .47 

Black 

3.  10 

0.99 

3.64 

1 .83 

Other 
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Table  5!  -  Continued 


Sect i  on 

Women 
At  Home 


Men 

At  Home 


Unemotiona 1-Emot iona 1 

-  Continued 

Fema 

es 

Classification 

Ma  !es 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Over a  I  1 

J).  ID 

1  .  1  O 

5.75 

I  .  22 

Freshman 

5.79 

1 .25 

5.74 

1.31 

Sophomore 

R    "7  A 

5.  59 

!  .20 

Junior 

5.83 

1.  16 

5 . 93 

1  . 06 

Senior 

5.67 

1.17 

5.70 

!  .22 

University  Col  lege 

1     1  Q 

5.64 

1.31 

Eng  i  neer  i  ng 

^  7Q 

6.67 

0.52 

Arts  and  Sciences 

1  1 

5.85 

1.03 

Business  Administration 

5.90 

0.94 

5.94 

U .  o  / 

Journa 1 i  sm 

5.65 

1.  14 

R  AR 

1 

1  . 

Educat  ion 

/ .  uu 

J  .  /D 

1  r\Q 

1 .  (jy 

Oxher 

D  . 

6.33 

0.52 

Caucasian 

R    "7R  ~ 

J,  /-) 

1     1  7 

.  o:5 

1  .  Uo 

Black 

D .  ZU 

1  .  Uj 

^.  1  D 

1  .  OH 

01  her 

R  RR 

5.  5p 

1.3/ 

5.  jV 

U.  /  I 

Over a  i 1 

1     O  R 

4  .76 

1      *Z  R 

1 . 35 

Eroshman 

4 .  53 

1.44 

4.64 

1 .53 

Sophomore 

4.47 

1 .32 

4. 79 

1  .  4y 

Jun  i  or 

4.66 

1 .25 

4  .73 

1 .23 

Sen  ior 

4.59 

1.09 

4.88 

1.16 

University  Co! 1 ege 

4.53 

1 .35 

4.67 

1.43 

Engl  peering 

4.45 

1.27 

4.33 

1.97 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.64 

1.25 

4.81 

1.47 

Gusiness  Administration 

4.97 

0.71 

4.67 

1 .03 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.60 

1.19 

5.05 

1 .20 

Educat  ion 

4,00 

0.0 

4.79 

1.11 

Other 

4.00 

1.50 

5.  17 

0.75 

Caucasian 

4.59 

1.25 

4.56 

1  .30 

Black 

4.10 

1.29 

4.03 

1.53 

Other 

4.64 

1.29 

5.00 

0.0 
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Table  51  -  Continued 


Unemo  riona  l-Einor  iona  I  -  Coni  inued 

Males  Females 


Women 
At  Work 


Men 

At  Work 


C lass i  f  i cation 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Overa  1  1 

4.35 

1 .33 

4.  35 

1 .42 

Freshman 

4.30 

1.32 

4.  18 

1.74 

Sophomore 

4.21 

1 .34 

4.56 

1  .23 

Jun  ior 

4.49 

1 .38 

4.70 

1  .14 

Senior 

4.32 

1.31 

4.20 

1 .24 

University  College 

4.25 

1 . 34 

4.26 

1 . 59 

F.nc)  i  nser  i  ng 

4.  55 

1.31 

4.17 

1.17 

Arts  and  Sciences 

4.22 

1 .33 

4.78 

!  .01 

Business  Administration 

4.  10 

1.33 

4.28 

1 .  13 

Journa 1 i  sm 

4.80 

1 . 44 

4.  30 

1 . 34 

Educol ion 

5. 00 

0.  0 

4 . 38 

1.18 

Other 

4.  89 

1.17 

5. 50 

0. 55 

Caucas  i  an 

4 . 36 

1 . 33 

4. 39 

1 . 40 

Black 

3. 80 

( .  69 

4. 06 

1 . 54 

Other  y 

4.64 

1.03 

4.50 

0.71 

Overa ! 1 

3.  30 

i .  33 

3  45 

1  . 47 

Freshman 

3.23 

1  . 42 

3. 46 

1  76 

Sophomore 

3.30 

1  .46 

3.24 

1  .39 

Jun  ior 

3.30 

1  .22 

3.48 

1 .37 

Senior 

3.36 

1.31 

3.53 

1 .23 

University  Col  lege 

3.23 

1 .39 

3.47 

1.66 

Fng  i  neer i  ng 

3.76 

1  .28 

2.50 

0.84 

Ar'ts  and  Sciences 

3.24 

1 .35 

3.81 

1  .47 

Business  Administration 

3.  13 

1 .  15 

3.33 

1 .08 

Journa 1 i  sm 

3.30 

1.26 

3.30 

1  .32 

Educat 1  on 

2.00 

0.0 

3.52 

1  .24 

Other 

3.  1  1 

1.27 

3.83 

0.98 

Caucasian 

3.33 

1  .32 

3.44 

1 .43 

Black 

2.90 

1.60 

3.48 

1 .77 

Other 

3.  18 

1  .25 

3.50 

2.  12 
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